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SPEECHES 


ROBERT RICKARDS , ESQ. 

IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

■ ■ i ; 1 . . 

ON 

THE AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 




10 THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD GRENVILLE, 

ar c. xc. x'c. 


my lord, 

“ By what political, by what commercial, 

« institutions, can the British Parliament best 
“ provide for the happiness of the people of 
« India?” was asked by your I,ordship in the 
House of Peers on the 9th of April, in the 
discussion of a question in which this im¬ 
portant legislative duty was by some too little 
considered, and by others wholly overlooked. 
It is an enquiry worthy of your Lordship's 
patriotism to institute, and ot the w isdom ol 
the British Senate to pursue. 

In my view of this interesting subject, after 
twenty-six years residence among the people 
of India, the means wanting to their happiness 
are two-fold. 

Moderation in the rates and collection of 
the land-tax, and 
Freedom of trade. 
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1 o prove the necessity of attention to these 
two essential points, is the object of this pub¬ 
lication ; and i present it to your Lordship 
in the tu] lest con victim), that the state of 
things it describes can only he unproved by 
application 0 / the admirable principles of 
your Lordship s speech r where, with impres¬ 
sive eloquence, it is shown to be our first duty 
to fulfil the sacred obligations of justice to our 
Asiatic subjects, and to restore them to rights 
which our present institutions too obviously 


- Accept, my Lord, this public and sincere 
tribute of the respect and consideration, with 
which 1 have the honour to be. 


MY LOR d. 


Your Lordship’s 

obedient and humble Servant 


ROBERT RICKARDS. 


Slvatjord 

January 3 t, 1814. 
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PREFACE. 


; Tn e delay” which has taken place in publishing 
these Speeches has been occasioned by the variety 
and magnitude of the accounts, laid before the 
Select Committee of die House of Commons* on 
the part of the East India Company. 

The opportunity,from these documents, to ascer¬ 
tain the real state of the Company’s affairs, was 
ioo important to be hastily dismissed;, and its an 
impartial examination of these voluminous records, 
which have been brought forward to exhibit all 
the operations of the Company, during a period of 
seventeen years, proves the failure; of every expec¬ 
tation of public or private advantage, and affords the 
most conclusive argument for opening the trade to 
the better management and more vigorous exertions 
of individuals, an exposition of these details for 
public review was deemed indispensable, and has 
required more time than was expected, vvtien the 
labour was first undertaken. 

All the observations on the accounts are col¬ 
lected in the Appendices to the Second Speech, and 
nl the end of this volume, in Part III. If they he • 







Vlii PREFACE. 

founrl to justify and strengthen a suggestion for 
relinquishing or abolishing the monopoly, this 
commercial regulation is only recommended as 
secondary and subordinate to a nobler purpose of 
national policy—the prosperity of a numerous 
“face of people, whose claims on British justice and 
humanity are more particularly the subject of the 
First Speech and Appendix. 

To improve the condition, increase the happi¬ 
ness, and promote the civilization of the native 
Indians, is all the Author proposed when he first 
submitted his sentiments to the House of Com¬ 
mons, and he now offers them to the Public, with 
additional evidence, to shew, that the accomplish¬ 
ment of those views is compatible with the soundest 
principles of commercial policy, not less than it is 
a duty required of those who have incurred the 
responsibility of governing a vast empire. 

N. B. In some of the printed copies of the Select Committee's 
Reports, the Third and f ourth are paged, each beginning with 
number 1. In other copies the Third begins with page 355, 
and the Fourth with 415, Where these Reports are referred 
to in this work, as they generally are, by the first mentioned 
order of paging , the diff erence should be added to find the 
place quoted to in those copies wherein the last-mentioned 
order h adopted . 
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FIRST SPEECH, 

DELIVERED JUNE % 1013, 


IN A 


COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE ., 

ON THE RESOLUTIONS' FOR RENEWING THE CHARTER OF THE 
HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


MR. CHAIRMAN, 

On the great and important question before the 
Committee, I solicit your indulgence to the few 
remarks I have to submit. 

I he habits of nay life having been widely dif¬ 
ferent from those which qualify for public speaking, 
I should not presume to intrude myself into the 
debate, did t not think the consideration of the 
question would be benefited bv a thorough know¬ 
ledge of facts; nay, that, a just decision on the Re¬ 
solutions depends more on facts connected with the 
case, than on arguments, or opinions, however ably 
or eloquently delivered. ! he observations i shall 
venture to make are the result of diligent inquiries 
and actual experience in the country for which we 

a country in which I have 


are about to leg 
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passed the best years of rny hie, and I .shall never 
cease to feel n, warm interest in all mat may tend 
to promote its welfare. 

The first ami chief point of consideration, as it 
appears to me, is the condition of the inhabitants 
of India, the state of its internal government, and. 
the means of increasing the comforts, happiness, and 
security of the people. Compared with this, all 
other points of the question, in my humble esti¬ 
mation, sink into insignificance. The resolutions, 
however, do not touch on this part of the sub¬ 
ject. Whether it lias been thought there was not 
time enough to discuss an object of such importance* 
and magnitude, or whether the information hitherto 
collected has not been deemed sufficient, I shall 
not stay to inquire; nor is it my intention to press 
it on the attention of the Committee, further than 
as it is intimately connected with the commercial 
question to which the resolutions are childly di¬ 
rected. v.y 

It must be obvious, that a nation, however rich 
in itself, can derive but little benefit from trading 
with a country of beggars: which, generally and 
comparatively speaking, is the state of India, ex¬ 
hibiting, a numerous population spread over a vast 
country of great natural fertility and easy cultiva¬ 
tion, and tilling the land for subsistence; ail other 
means of employment being very limited. There 
are, no doubt, exceptions to this, as to every other 
general rule and position, in the great commercial 
town 1 } of India, where property is secure, and tax a- 
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tioo light: wealth is there accumulated, and, by 
expenditure., diffused so as to improve the condi¬ 
tion, and promote the comforts, of all the different 
classes of inhabitants But the blessings of tiffs 
diffusion are restricted to these very narrow bounds. 
Owing to the rigour of our Revenue Institutions, 
and the exorbitant Kates of our Land-Tax, com¬ 
mercial wealth does not in India, as in Europe, 
overflow to the agriculture of the country; it is 
restrained both in its expenditure and useful em¬ 
ployment. Rich towns, where they do exist, are 
surrounded, at no great distance, by a numerous 
agricultural people, deriving from cultivation of the 
land a scanty maintenance for themselves and their 
families, having little or no surplus produce to ex¬ 
change with the towns, but what barely suffices, 
from the proceeds of its sale, to answer the de¬ 
mands of Government for revenue. The transition 
from the narrow circle of commercial wealth to the 
wide-expanded fields of agricultural wretchedness is 
immediate 5 and the great mass of the people are 
doomed, not only to a miserable but to a confirmed 
state of poverty—-to a state of poverty for which I 
see no remedy but in a very material change of our 
Revenue Institutions in those districts where it can 
yet be effected, and where it cannot, there is no re¬ 
source for improving the abject condition of the 
natives, but in the freedom of trade; on winch, as 
a consideration immediately growing out of the 
Resolutions before us, I shall beg leave to express 
my sentiments, after premising that our Revenue 
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systems in India are founded on a principle adopted 
into the political practice of our Government, that 
the Svvereign is the Proprietor of the soil » and* 
cs s'c‘t> entitled to one-half of its gross produce, or 
thereabouts This principle, revolting as it is to 
British ideas of property, fan be traced no higher 
than to the Mahotnmedan conquerors of India, 
who, by their exactions, and excessive impositions, 
are considered to have absorbed the net rent o! 
land in the''amount of the tax, and to have annihi¬ 
lated the respectable (lass of lauded proprietors 
properly so called, or to have reduced them and 
thc r descendants to the degraded condition of cul¬ 
tivators or labourers in their paternal fields * 

This opinion is founded on there being no trace 
of tlie same rate of taxation in those countries 
where the Mahommedan arms did not penetrate, and 
when; the ancient Hindoo institutions may there¬ 
fore be supposed to have descended unchanged 
from the most remote antiquity. At all events, 
we found this principle established in the countries 
conquered by us from the Mussulmans; and, 
wherever it prevails, the Ryot, or farmer, having 
only the other half left to him as his share, from 
which he is to supply all his expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion lintehance; and to save sect for the 

ensuing year, is reduced to a degree of poverty and 
degradation very little removed, in some districts 
which 1 have seen, from the condition ol savage Me, 

f Vide Col. Wilkes on the South of India. 
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Mr. Colebrcok, in his treatise on the husbandry 
of Bengal, says, that a cultivator at halfproduce 
is worse off than a labourer in the cultivator's 
own H - Id, who is paid at the rate of two annas *, 
or about three pet.cc sterling, per diem. He has 
neither.stock nor capital sufficient, to carry-on any 
bat' the most wretched husbandry ; lie is often 
♦obliged to borrow money at heavy interest, secured 
by a species ot mortgage upon the coming crop j 
au l when it is also remembered, that this exorbi- 
ttini land tax of I tali produce is collected, or rather 
exacted, by a numerous establishment of Native 
servants f, who take as much more as.they can get 
for themselves, and whose acts the European Col¬ 
lector cannot by any means sufficiently control;}, it 
is hardly possible to conceive a condition more de¬ 
plorable, or more adverse to the advancement of 
civilization and prosperity, than that which the 
Ryot of India actually exhibits; he may well be 
described in language lately used by the Honourable 
I)-;rectors, to live all “ his days on rice, and to go 
hah covered with a slight cotton cloth | f ’ for the 
wretched being here described can afford nothing- 
better. 

* Vide Remarks on the Husbandry of Bengal, pi 102. 

f The conduct of our native revenue collectors is very strikingly 
displayed in the Report of an Inquiry into their alleged malprac¬ 
tice? in the Tanjore district, of which an abstract is given in the 
Kppendk. 

X Printed Papers respecting the Renewal of the Company’s 
exclusive Privilege; p. 234 . 


for the support of the Ryot 



be no intermediate proprietor $ society 
deprived of the advantages arising out' of a regular 
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of ranks 5 of those natural ties and au 


thorities which serve at once to give strength, ani¬ 
mation, and security, to the whole body, and to 
attach it most effectually to the ruling power;* 
it consequently loses the benefits of the expendi¬ 
ture of private wealth, which is the best support 
and stimulus of the labour and industry of the 
poor. A government absorbing the net rent oj 
land in the amount of a tax, which leaves to the 
cultivators, for the expenses of agriculture and the 
maintenance of himself, his family, and depend¬ 
ents, only half the produce of his fields, can never, 
by any expedients, supply the blanks and defici¬ 
encies in society, nor remedy the evils, which its 
own improvident act has occasioned, A rigid en¬ 
forcement of this principle of taxation must neces¬ 
sarily induce the very worst, condition of society 
that can be conceived to exist, viz. a limitation of 
classes to the despots who rule and the slaves who 
obey; and in proportion as political causes check 
the growth of intermediate ranks, the people will 
be found to approach this point of extreme misery 
and weakness. 

Where the sovereign is sole proprietor, and takes 
the fruits of cultivation to this extent, there can be 


no <and in the market for sale; and, if there were, 
capitalists would not buy what was so obviously in- 


capable of yielding them any return; or if, to render 
these lands marketable, the sovereign proprietor re¬ 
linquish a very small portion of his demand for re¬ 
venue, it is at best but a .short remove from the 
former point. Xbe field for the employment or 
expenditure of the commercial wealth accumulated 
in towns is, by this operation, but little enlarged; 
whilst many of our most enlightened Indian servants 
have thought, that thus to create a class of landed 
proprietors, allowing them only a modicum bf the 
general produce for their own share, is rather rat 
aggravation than a mitigation of the original evil*. 

Though this principle of taxation, dividing the 
produce equally between the Sovereign and the cul¬ 
tivator, be very generally asserted, and even acted 
upon throughout the greatest pare of India, it may 
still be urged, that it is not very rigorously enforced, 
lo this I should reply, that an exact execution of 
it in practice is utterly impossible. In the first 
place, having myself made some experimental in¬ 
quiries into this matter, I am led very strongly to 
doubt, whether one half of thfe actual produce of 
land, taken in a large extent; of country of various 
soils and capabilities, (whatever it may be in parti¬ 
cular fertile spots) and in a country, divided as India 
mostly is into small tenures, be sufficient for the 
maintenance of the class of cultivators, and the 
expenses ot their husbandry. It is, however, the 

Vide Col. Mmiros Letter, 15th Aug. 1807, in Appendix to 
Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of India, 
p. 943, .044. 
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share, nominal or real, allotted to the frtots of ftnii 
country: and its cwt£ft)%eri're, as ltoiiced'hy Mr. 
Colebrook-' and others, is always cxiivr, 

In the* next place, though there are accounts all 


over India pretending to show the actual produce of 
every lie id and garden, and its division into shares, 
With minute accuracy , ! have no hesitation' id as¬ 
serting, that it never wau and never can b \ accu- 
raidy ascertained * .* and if any ore will take the 
trouble of calmly reflecting, what infinite variations, 
in this respect, must necessarily arise in all" conn- 
tries from soil and climate, no two fields, perhaps, 
being exactly alike; from different degrees and 
means of irrigation ; from changes in season and 
weather, neither to be foreseen nor calculated ; 
from accidents, such as inundations, tempests, 
droughts, blights, &c. j froito the different degrees 
of labour, skill, or capital, employed in the Stvltiva- 
tion; and from changes from year to year, in the 
articles produced \ and still more, if any one will 

* A perusal of Col. Macro’s Letters in A‘pptii(Kx to Fifth Re¬ 
port, p. 745 to will show how liable all %nd tmveys, and 
accounts of landed produce, are to fraud, error, and arbitrary 
imposition; and also henv insufficient. the precautions suggested by 
this distinguished collector must ever prove to remedy these evils. 
When Col. Munro asserts, -that | there is perhaps no Ou pum 
(Dative accountant) who in any one, year gives a perfectly true 
statement of the cultivation of his village ; aud it is only the 
fear oj suspension or removal that can make him give such ac¬ 
counts as are. tolerably accurate /’ ha only advances what is still 
further corroborated by Mr. Shore (now Lon! SVignuumth) in 
his minute entered in the same Appendix, and is indeed consistent 
with common experience in this department of the revenue. 


attempt personally to examine any extensive spot 
with a view to ascertain, its actual produce, he will 
be fully convinced of the truth of this position. 

Notwithstanding the utter impossibility of framing 
these accounts, with sufficient accuracy to make them 
a basis of any thing like a just and equal system of 
taxation, we have been in the habit of trusting to 
them in India very generally; they are the avowed 
groundwork of our revenue collections, on account 
of the plausibility with which they are framed, not¬ 
withstanding the Indian records contain abundant 
proofs of their being a inass of error. Some of 
these records lately printed *, and now on the table 
of this House, contain avowals by the highest In¬ 
dian authorities of the extreme inaccuracy of these 
accounts, and how little they are to be relied on, 
after the most laborious and meritorious exertions 
of the Company’s ablest servants had been for 
years devoted to perfect them. 

In an extensive district, of which I was once Col¬ 
lector, I found the village and Canongoe accounts com¬ 
plete fabrications, though the collection went on, that 
is, certain sums were annually realized by the Native 
Collectors from certain districts, just as if no error 
prevailed. In several cases i ascertained, by personal 
inspection, that large tracts of cultivated lauds were 
wholly omitted from the accounts; whilst, in others, 
they exhibited a most minute detail of produce from 
rice lands and plantations, where, on proceeding to 

Fifth Report. 
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tbe spot described, no such produce had ever existed 
within the memory of man. This country abounded 
with cocoa-nut, beetle-nut, and mango trees, all 
assessed to the revenue; the former, more especially, 
vary exceedingly in their produce, m proportion to 
their distance from the sea: the trees of the same 
garden also bear differently ; yet one uniform tax 
of 56 reas per tree was applied to all. Besides this 
inequality in the application of the tax, its amount 
was greatly more than the value of that portion of 
the average produce of each tree, which Govern¬ 
ment claimed as its own share: so that to enable 
the holder, or cultivator of these lands, to pay his 
tax on the over-assessed trees, a certain number of 
other trees in the same garden were given up Khas, 
or free of tax. la other cases, 1 have known the 
revenue assessed on cultivated fields actually exceed 
the gross.produce of the spot *; in which case the 
Ryot was forced in each year to cultivate his land., 
but was allowed to hold other lands, either tax-free, 
or assessed lower than the established rate, to enable 
him to pay this extravagant demand. This is some¬ 
times called justice to the Ryot $ but it is rather an 
act of necessity, for without it the tax could not 
be paid at all; and if we consider the collu¬ 
sive dealings, the fraud on the one hand, and 
the oppression on the other, to which such a system 

* Col. Munro, in. the Letters before referred to, p, 749 , also 
says, “ in every village , in every season, there are'a few fields 
whose produce is not equal to their rent ” 
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is peculiarly open, coupled with the absolute im¬ 
possibility of distinguishing under it, with accu¬ 
racy, the rights of Government from those of the 
cultivator, can any impartial and reflecting mind 
fail to be convinced of its arbitrariness, hardship, and 
injustice ? that the tax has been of necessity, and 
probably in. most cases, assessed upon the Ryots, 
by no other measure than their supposed ability to 
pay it ? that there is nothing certain in it but its 
exorbitance? that it pretends to a precise rule, which 
never can be accurately applied in practice? and 
that its magnitude occasions so large a proportion 
of the produce to be taken by Government and 
its officers, as to “ leave to the unfortunate Ryot 
(in the words of the 5th Report*) little more than 
what he is enabled to secure by evasion and con¬ 
cealment ?" 

There are other persons, besides actual Ryots, 
who share in the general produce of the soil, known 
by different names in different parts of India. 
They are all enumerated and classed in the 5th Re¬ 
port ; but the amount of the sovereign’s share is so 
great, that the portion allotted to the other sharers 
are not sufficient to raise them above the poverty of 
the Ryots themselves. In this respect all are poor 
alike, or with few exceptions. But this supposed 
right, is productive of further evil, in the vexatious 
inquiries which have been set on foot to ascertain 
and extend the assertion of it; and in a constant 
interference in the business and pursuits of indivi- 


* Page 117, 
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d«al subjects, which a sovereign never can exercise 
but to the material obstruction of general pros¬ 
perity*. 

In the official vouchers subjoined to the 5th Re¬ 
port there are several striking examples of the ef¬ 
fects of this interference; and with so many recorded 
proofs before us of the evils resulting from this 
system of taxation—a system too obviously incon¬ 
sistent with all sound principle—does it not behove 
us, now that we are about to legislate afresh for that 
country, if we really wish the prosperity of India, 
to examine, to expose, and to remedy, where we 
can, existing impediments to the progress ol ini” 
provement r Neglect, oversight, or silent toleration 
of evils, will be grounds of just reproach on our 
proceedings. 

The disorder and vexation, the great irregularity 
and various abuses attendant upon this system in 
Bengal, were deplored in strong terms by the Court 
of Directors, in their letters' previous to 1793, and 
in the Minutes of my Lord Cornwallis and Mr. 
Shore f. The general state of these provinces, in¬ 
deed. led to the appointment of Lord Cornwallis as 
Governor-General. That nobleman, of whose mo¬ 
deration, love of justice, and humanity, no human 
being, I believe, ever doubted, introduced what is 
known in India by the appellation of the Zemin- 

* Mr, Shores Minute before referred to. Appendix to Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee. 

f See these official documents printed in the Appendices to 
the Second and Fifth Reports of the Select Committee. 
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of society. The lands were accordingly 
divided into estates, and made the free and here* 
f of a Zemindar, subject to a land- 
ment, for which the estate itself 
answerable, and with a view of adding 



- _r —.. and secur ity to this property. 


to be fixed for ever. But 
what was the amount of tins tax ? The average of 
former years’ collections was assumed as the basis 
of the expected realisation of revenue from the 
country under the new system. The necessities of 
Government for paying their great military and civil 
establishments perhaps required such an amount of 
revenue; and the tax appears to have been accord 
, so as to yield a 
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of AcbarV reign, when 
Bengal is described to have been in a more wealthy 
prosperous state # Tri order, therefore. 
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* Vide Mr. Shore’s Minute before referred to; also Letter 
from the Court of Directors to the Supreme Government, 19th 
Sept. I7S2, Second Report, p. W9< 






to realize this revenue, the following arrangement 
occurred: 

Of the supposed or estimated gross produce, 
it was found necessary that the Ryot should retain 
his customary share of one halt': universal experience 
proved that he could not possibly cultivate the 
land with less; the remainder, after allowing for the 
trifling portions of oilier sharers, constituted what 
may be termed the net rent, of which Govern¬ 
ment took 10-1 f ths, according to some, or 9-lOths, 
according to others, leaving only 1-J0th or t ilth 
to the proprietor. 

Now, Sir, i would put it to the feelings of those 
Gentlemen, who hear me, and particularly to the 
landed interest of this kingdom., what they would 
think of a Government which should take from 
them, as a direct land-tax, 10-1 lths of the net rent 
of their estates ; and whether they think it possible 
for any people on earth to flourish under the pres¬ 
sure of so heavy an imposii ion ? Let it also be 
remembered, that this imposition was abruptly in¬ 
troduced at a period when the country was already 
exhausted by the disorder, oppression, and abuses, 
which are acknowledged, by the highest authorities, 
to have marked the preceding administration of its 
revenues. 

It appears to me, that the exorbitance of this 
land-tax completely destroyed, from the beginning, 
all the other benefits of the permanent system 
of Lord Cornwallis, and counteracted the good 
effects which, under a more moderate assessment, 
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might probably have resulted from it. What wat 
intended to be granted to the Zemindars as a boon, 
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The Zemindary settlement was introduced into 
Bengal with a code of Judicial Regulations, by 
which, among other humane objects, it was pro¬ 
vided, with a view to relieve the Ryots from arbi- 
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trary punishment or imprisonment on 
of the Zemindars, that the latter should be only 
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allowed to recover arrears of rent, from the for- 
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mer, by means of a judicial process in the Adau- 
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Iut. This process, necessarily a slow one, was ren¬ 
dered still more so by the vast accumulation of 
causes, which, from the beginning, clogged the pro- 
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ceedings of the courts. The Zemindar, in the 
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mean time, fell in arrear to Government, and the 
exorbitance of the tax, coupled with his own po¬ 
verty, rendering him unable to discharge it, his 
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estate was 
ble by the 


s, by the same regulations, rendered seiza- 
he Collector, and might be put up to 
public sale, to satisfy the demands of Government. 
This latter process being much more concise and 
expeditious than that of the Adaulut against 
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defaulting Ryots, it followed that the Zemindar 
was deprived of his lands and hereditary pos- 


sessions on account of arrears, long before he 


could recover from his tenants, under the regola- 
■«;" * ■ ° » 
tions of the same Government* that which could 

alone enable him to satisfy the public demand. In 
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this way the whole landed property of Bengal is 
represented to have changed hands, and its most 
ancient families to have been reduced from a state 
of influence and respectability to heavy distress, 
beggary, and rain, 

These effects are described in the 5th Report, in 
the following terms. The Collector of Burdwan 
writes, in 1794*, “ That the Raja begs leave to 
submit it to your consideration, whether or no 
it ran be possible for him to discharge his engage¬ 
ments to Government, with that punctuality which 
the regulations require, unless he be armed with 
powers, as prompt to enforce payment from his 
renters f, as Government had been pleased to au¬ 
thorize the use of in regard to its claims on him : 
and he seems to think it must, have proceeded from 
an oversight, rather than from any just and avowed 
principle, that there should have been established 
two modes of judicial process under the same Go¬ 
vernment ; the one, summary and efficient, for the 
satisfaction of its own claims, the other, tardy and 
uncertain, in regard to the satisfaction of the claims 
due to its subjects; more especially in a case like 
the present, where ability to discharge the one de¬ 
mand necessarily depends on the other demand 
being previously realized/’ 

The Collector of Midnapore writes also in 1802 
on the same subject as follows; 

“ All the Zemindars, with whom. I have ever 
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either"'district’s, 

m havr* ’ but one respecting ihe rule' S$ 

..present in force for■■ the collection of the? public re¬ 
venue. They alt say, that such , a harsh and op¬ 
pressive system was never ucfore resorted to, in this 
countrv that the custom of imprisoning mud- 
holder- for arrears of revenue was, in comparison, 
ah Id and : iaduh>eiit to them; that though it was., 
no doubt, ^io intention of Government to confer 
an impor - on them, by abolishing flits 

custom, it has been found, by melancholy "exjjw- 
’ nrr.ee. that the' system of sales and attachments, 
which;has been substituted for it, 1ms, in the cotirse 
of a very few yhars, reduced most of the great 


•and 
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Zemindars in Bengal to diatr^sft'and begj 
produced a greater change in the landed property 
of Bengal;, than has perhaps'ever happened, in the 
same space of time, In any age 'or country, by the 
mere eiFeot of internal regulations.'’ 

From this official account of the Injuries sustained 
under the Zerv.indury system in Bengal, they must 
lilted to lx: .Very grievous. For my own jfjart, 
{ cannot- but ascribe them wholly vc the exorbitance 
the land- tax; for whuteve - by 

bthers to errors and ineKp^riencc'upon the intro¬ 
duction. of a new system, I cannot conceive it 
nossibfe* especially when 1 know the extraordi 
nary attachment of Native Indians to their landed 
property, that so dire a revolution, and such dread 
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fui diJf%ss, could “vet* have occurred, if fhe original 
tax had not been* from its amount, and nr ode of 
collection, intolerably oppressive.;f: 

For several years after tlie introduction of the 
^emindary settlement in Bengal, the Calcutta Ga¬ 
zette teemed with advertisements for the sale of 
lands in arrear to the. revenue, it is remarkable 
also, as appears from the. statements .lately pub¬ 
lished, that the lands at this tithe only sold for 
just enough to clear off the arrear *. Now, if we 
suppose a part only, and not the whole revenue of 
the year, to have fallen in arrear, if follows that the 
lands at this time were of so little value ir* general 
estimation, as not to realize one year’s purchase of 
their real net rent, and probably only ? very few 
years purchase of that portion of the rent allotted 
to a misnamed proprietor. 'w 

To prevent these arrears of revenue from accu¬ 
mulating, it has been found necessary, in later 
years, and in fact the only remedy that could be 
devised for .this distressing evil f, id' restore, the 
former summary power of the jZeipiadars $ oyer 
the Ryots, in respect to the recovery of arrears of 
rent. But it should be recollected, that the pi esa|;f 
Zemindars are r. > mied men of Calcutta," 
who send out agents or stewards to manage their 
estates, from whom the Ryots are not likely . to ex* 
pgi'ieiice more lenity than frojen the old Zemindars, 

• Vide 5!h Report, p. 56. 
t Fifth Report, p, 01. | Reg, VII lyoy. 
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. in securing ,_the' attachment of 
their dependants, if ft afcvfes far as the rfegu- 
.kition admits, a Icurrence to the fo.Ther system 
of arbitrary punishment and imprConmenl, which 
I.OKS Cornwallis s,> anxiously eft favoured to avert 
from this class of the population-j the only 1 -eneAt, 
'ore, which wolld seem to have resulmdfrom 
i.ilis change, is the restoration of a power that 
causes the revenues, or land-tax above described', to 
be paid with greater regularity into the public trea¬ 
suries. It ear-net be said to be any great advan- * 
likgo to the Ryots, or to be likely to conduce to die 
improvement of their condition. 

Up to the year 1800, much the same kind of re- 

■ 

dras, os ft already described to have prevailed in 
Bengal previous to Ihe Second, kepoit 

apprises us on the authority of my Lord Wellesley's 
gov c n 1 men f, in a letter dated in *800, to at et those p 
vtduaUe possessions (meaning the ancient posses¬ 
sions of the Company oh the coast of Coromandel) 
zeere tesiitkie df every Uisiituttdii which could 
either promote the ease and happiness of the people 9 
of the vigour and efficiency of the Government." 1 

To remedy this deplorable state of things, the 
Bengal:Zemindary system, afcd its accompanying 
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hons, 


were ordered to lie intro 


disced into the Madras pv'ovincay. It has accord* 
been extended to some* of them, with this 


* pas* 201. 


glorification, as to the Sovereign’s revenue, that 
it averages at MMras about 8-10ths> instead of 

• - \,v-■'M&- 

rent of estates. 
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It has also been introduced -into districts where no 
Zemindars previously existed: where the Sovereign, 
being cqphdered sole proprietor of the lands, di¬ 
vided their prodace with the Ttyots ; and" where 
Qo.yernp.ient consequently erected a class ol men, 
hy purchase or grant, t§ hcpupy allott|(l Estates, 
under the denomination oi'fMootaMlars.''^ % 

The Filth Report notices a pretty general failure 
of this system in the'districts under Madras, to 
which iydiad been extended, and gives in the Ap¬ 
pendix numerous opinions^ by the most disfcn.i- 
guisfaed servants at that Presidency, adverse to its 
operation, and lurther extension, [here arc : Mdso 
some able opinions in its favour 31 * but hie gene¬ 
ral prepossession being against it, the further in¬ 
troduction of the system seems there to have beyn 
suspended. It is not my intention to discuss the 
relative merits of the different /sy&ei&sihow prevail¬ 
ing at Madras, for this does not appear to be the 
question before the House. I shall, llferefore, 
merely observe, that the tax, under all of them, 
is, in icy opinion, greatly too high, and conse¬ 
quently the mam defect of. thq whole- 
imdlf‘ir raore moderate assessment, the Zemipdafy 
syst&h .would certainly posses sppie acflkntafe^ of 
, which the otiiefl would slid be destitute. 

The exorbitance, however, of the tax, aud the 
absolute necessity of its punctual discharge, it has 
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ledge of facts, as well as the information of others, 
that it gives oo unfaithful account of the general 
conduct of Mootahdars, and of the evils to which 
t lie system, under existing circumstances, is irreme¬ 
diably liaH . 
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; *' Let them present this to the resplendent sight' 
or the Right Honourable Lord William •Bentinck, 
Governor in Council, the cherishe; of mankind, may 
the shadow of God long remain upon him. 

“ The Defefhooks,, Dcsspaodie^. Naat Goins, and 
Shambpgues, the^ancient Landholders, Puttiels, and 
Ryots of every description, natives of or resident in 
the districts of the Burn MahJ, and other depen- 



ueen often asserted by respectable authorities, leave 
to the Mootahdar no cdfornHivc, in attempts to 
ini pro vein’s ow#miscrab!e share, hut to trench on 
the portion allotted to the Ryot, since he cfomot.. 
invade Government with -impunity, by which 

means t he Ryot’s eondif ion is made worse than it was 
before. The■ following letter from a native or great 

•respectability, - to the Governor of Madras, de¬ 
scribing the effects of the Mootahdary system in 
the district where he resided, confirms the troth of 
this assertion; and as it is an interesting docu- 
ment, which may relieve the tedium of my detail, 
,{ sh»H beg leave to read it fot the information of 
the House j and the more especially as with some 
alIowan*. ; for it; style, and the warmth of some of 
essions, | feet, confident, from.mv own know- 
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in. every condition, thus aiibng themselves, bear 
t c st i mmj . 

(C 1st. Duidng the reign H /der Ally . Khan 
Bahauder, the whole of vi r * Byots, devoting our- 
selves honestly to the payment of the Government 
taxes, gained from oar own ‘Shares livelihood, and en¬ 
joyed protection, security, and ease$ afterwards also, 
for a certain period, whilst subjects oi fippooSuftaun 
deceased, v 


passed oar % ti n 


as before, happily 
free from, care and sorrow, were objects ofAvour 
and attention, and surrounded with justice. Dar¬ 
in c the latter part of the life of Tippoo Snltann, 
who, notwithstanding his addiction to pleasures, w as 
a well-intentioned man, true to his premise, a lover 
of justice, and attentive to the complaints of • his 
people, owing to our being delivered over to.oppress* 
sive. Aumils, and A’ssofs of a cruel, disposition, uiShb!® 
to preservflour effects and lawful propeffy, we became 


d from our heart and soul, tired of our 
Whereas ha* ing repeatedly heard 


attested,;' and 
very existence, 
reports of the humanity of the Sirdars of the English 
'Company Bahaader, their compassion for the poor, 
love of justice and equity, regard to the condiik)|i 
and complaints of the suppliant, ajbptiot! to the' 


benefiting of ah classes of peopled %s wall as their 
fair dealing and observance of agreements, which 
exceed the bounds of common publicity, and em¬ 
brace the whole world, we entreated of the X>ord of 



Majesty apd Glory., with the utmost fervency t$f 
prayer, that having, for the comfort and support of 
us poor creatures,delivered over the rein of Govern¬ 
ment of these districts to the guidance of the Sirdars * 
of the Qynrfany, who are the centre of moderation 
and justice, and the refuge of the poor, he would 
effect the freedom and h’appijiess of as d'stressed 
people. Praise be to God, that agreeably to the * 
earnest desire of oar breasts, so did it take place. 

The banners of Lord Cornwallis’s army, the em¬ 
blem of victory, having moved towards the Ghauls, 
after a series ol warfare, peace was concluded, and 
the p$o\ irice of the Bara Mahl being taken, by 
the English, was committed to the management of 
Colonel Bead Bahaiider, with a view to afford the 
oppressed inhabitants the enjoyment of peace and 
prosperity. By the favour of God, the above- 
mentioned Colonel, after having carried into effect 
a regular arrangement and administration of the 
affairs of. the country as was proper and becoming, 
with a strict regard to justice, in attending to our 
comfort happiness and general welfare, surpassed 
the accounts that had keen heard of respecting the 
just adininistratiop, the observance of which wigs 
an invariable rule of conduct, of the Chiefs of the 
English Company Bahauder ; thus we all, of every 
description, ftfiip the raarsh of distress, reached 
banks of iiljbftty ant]security, from the time of 
Colonel Read Bahauder, until that of the present 
Mr. Grocmc; we passed our time contentedly, and 
with peace of mind, and returning thanks to the 


Almighty, we offered up our prayers for-fbp cohti- 
' nuance anti stability of the C .01 epany empire 
and, reflecting on the access we had to fayours,'and 
tlie return of peace and safety, we forihed a firm 
resolution, the effect'of the most fervent good-wili 
arid devotion to the state, that if hereafter, by the 
decrees of fate, any foe or rebel ikmld threaten • 
the territories of the Company, ere the waving -of 
the standards of the army, the semblance of con- 
ijuest, we' setting an example, would ourselves cor-"' 
reel , punish, and exterminate the impotent enernv, 

“ 2d. We are ignorant what instances of trea¬ 
chery, discontent, or impropriety of conduct on 
the part of us poor people, have been brought to 
proof by the officers of the British Government I V 
the seat of prosperity; that now, suddenly easting' 
us down from the height of respect and esteem, 
they have confined us in the depths of neglect and 
distress j that is to say, having divided and perma¬ 
nently parcelled out the Bara Mahl,&c. into several 
distinct Moolahs (farms) have comnni&1 them to 
the authority of mean, despicable wretches, who; 
from father and forefather, till the present time, 
followed no better profession than that of vend )ng 
milk, retailing spirits, preparing ■ 
for fuel, attending on sheep and oxen, 01 the ser¬ 
vice of people of an inferior condition ; people, 
who were formerly obedient to, and dependant on|| 
the families of us inhabitants fbr support; they, who 
were then in want of a farthing, immediately that 
they enjoyed the r own free-wi!!, became as is the 











imon ot tne sea; and m the excess of van sty 
and pride, agreeably to this saying, 1 the vulgar 
tan when seated on a lofty terrace, pisses and 
; rirobish on that which is beneath him, 5 for- 
origin and profession of their ancestors• 
in the commencement qf t heir GoVernment, stretched 
h tl hai ! force and violence over ns, and bf 
constantly making exorbitant demands, insisting on 
fines, ruining our reputation by abuse towards our 
wives and daughters, and disgracing us by blows 
atid stripes, have girt their waist with the skills of 
obstinacy, in dishonouring and making abject us 
poor inoffensive people, in so much, that not being 
able to submit to oppression, and brook disgrace 
from the hands of those, who, till yesterday, were 
low-lived scavengers in need of our support, from 
oohtiimed suffering and affliction, out souls have 
.readied our very lips. 

“3d. The Company’s officers may say, 4 Lest 
any one, cruelly disposed and possessed of power, 
should act injuriously and tyrannically towards an¬ 
other, we have nominated and appointed to every 
.Zillah, gentlemen of the law, to a^iminister 1 just ice# 
(for instance, the'court of law in the Bara Maid is 
at Salem) who, in the event of a petition, or appeal 
to them, make proper inquiry into the business.* 
fe know this to be true: The gentlemen of the 
w || every Zillah, fairly and without partiality, 
to the complaints of the poor and insulated 
suppliantq and when a petition is presented at the 
court of justice, they make inquiry, as soon as po*~ 
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slide.. into the particulars; and having given their 
decision in conformity to equity and law, they give 
admonition to the transgressor, and render to him, 
whose cause is good, that which is his due j of all 
this there is no doubt j but what prospect has the 
needy petitioner of being able to reach the presence 
of the officers of justice ? For example, should the 
poor husbandman, who pays ten small Madras 
fanaras as a tax on cultivation, unable any longer 
to submit to be wronged and insulted, go to Salem 
to the officers of justice, to complain of the op¬ 
pression of the Mootahdar, ten or twelve lie pees 
are requisite for food for the journey, and for the 
time he may have to remain there; besides which, 
something is also required to be given for writing 
the petition; thus, how can he support; the burden 
of so many expenses, and whence can he obtain 
such a sum? In addition to the above, the desola- 

’ tfy.'fo < jib. .’JL .. ' - y $ r - yjjv • V ■ v w, 

tion of his dwelling, impediments for the cultivation 
of his land, and the starvation of his children, are 
•'increased. Again, should any one of known ho¬ 
nesty and good credit be able, by borrowing money, 
to provide what is required for the journey, he 
comes to the court house, and there presents his 
petition. Since hundreds of people daily present 
themselves to, and press upon, the officers of justice, 
they enjoy not a moment’s leisure; although, first 
attending to affairs of importance, and arranging 
them agreeably to priority, they investigate fairly, 
and decide as is fit and becoming., still the peti¬ 
tioner, unable to afford the expenses required for so 
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long a continuance of absence, is obliged, on the ap¬ 
proach of distress, to return alongWith the Mootahdar, 
whose teeth are chattering with rage towards him. 

The Mootahdars, without hesitation, tell us, * we 
have purchased the country, and its inhabitants 
from the Company, and have unrestrained com¬ 
mand over them, so great is our authority, that 
if we take a liking to any particular person, we 
can give him as a present, land valued at 160 
pagodas; or, if we wish to humble or ruin any 
one, we have the means effectualiy of depriving 
him of his reputation, and plundering him of bis 
property. Neither the lord, judge, or collector, 
have so much power as this in ourMootahs (farms), 
and over our people, or will they ever have it; 
what signifies the complaints of wretches like you r 
Should the Ryot prefer an accusation in a court of 
justice, the Mootahdar construes it info a most 
serious crime i and, in consequence, an extent of 
violence and cruelty is the result. Thus to com¬ 
plain against the Mootahdar, is, in fact, striving to 
draw down oppression on your own head. In 
submitting patiently there is no relief, to lament; 
and bewail is equally unavailing. 

** 4th. Again, to be constantly stating trifling 
injuries to the court at Salem, which is five or six 
days journey from Kistnagherry, and other places, 
is quite out of the question * fora second loss would 
arise greater than the first. For example, gentle¬ 
men t ravelling to and from distant parts of 'the 
country, frequently pass along on the high road. 
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through those districts. The orders of the col¬ 
lector are issued by the-Thasseldar for the collecting 
of, and selling to the travellers, grass, firewood, 
fowls, eggs, sheep, and other articles, as may be re¬ 
quired by them. The Thasseidar enjoins the Moo* 
tahdar to be attentive. The Mootahdar by force, 
seizes from the house of each individual Ryot, fire¬ 
wood.. grass, fowls, eggs, &c. In this manner he 

collects together, in one place, w hole maunds of 

1 •> ‘ 

butter, aud fowls,sheep,&c. in great numbers. Tliese 
he gives out to the gentlemen at a certain price, 
as they may require them: what remains (and this 
amounts to a considerable quantity) he sends away 
to his own house. Thus* for the sake of a little 
blitter, grass, and a few fowls, &c. how can ear h 
poor farmer, quitting his house, and the cultivation 
of his fields, afford to go to Salem, which is at least 
five or six days journey distant, and requires ten or 
fifteen Rupees for the attendant expenses f 

" 5th. Many of these Mootahdars of low descent 
and connection, destitute even at one period of 
bread, who, were they to work the whole day toge¬ 
ther with their wives and children, w ould, with diffi¬ 
culty, gain a single Madras fanam, thus publicly 
make mention, f Should lhe officers of Government, 
observing the desolation of the country, and the 
distress of the inhabitants, which has proo* d from 
cur harsh treatment, conceive us to blame, and 
depriving us of our employment, put us into prison, 
what harm does that do us? Whatever we now 
acquire, with or without the consent of the inha- 
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bitants, accumulates into a capital sufficient for 
our sons and daughters; to us also, when confined, 
they give a double fanam daily, agreeably to the 
articles of the regulations. So great; a degree of 
indulgence may be est imat ed as the height of good 
fortune; besides all this, after we have been kept 
in confinement a certain time., they will at length 
release usd 

“ 6th. The Company's servants possess the most 
enlightened judgment; their knowledge of what is 
for the good of the country is as boundless as the 
ocean; they have, moreover, an acute genius in 
’< carrying on affairs of a trifling as well as those of 
an important nature; what advantage then can 
they have expected in thus distressing and ruining 
us poor .Ryots, by transferring our country from 
beneath their own immediate authority, in sale to 
the dominion and management of such low, poor, 
worthless Creatures? If by plundering and oppress¬ 
ing the people, the benefit of the Company is held 
in view; such a procedure is not only unjust, but 
is, at the same time, attended with very consider¬ 
able disadvantage; for example, the total amount 
of the Jummabundy of this system of Mootahsazy 
(delivering the land to the Mootahdars) is scarcely 
equivalent to half of the collection made by Colonel 
Read —thus, how is it possible for any one to con¬ 
ceive it an advantage r Moreover the poverty and 
discontent of the Ryots, a circumstance highly de¬ 
trimental to the interests of the Company, is 
increased; for instance, the rents collected yearly 


in Colonel Read’s time on the lands that were 
watered from the large lake, near the village of 
Kistnagherry, amounted to seven hundred Star 
Pagodas; arid now, by the Jumraabhundy of the 
Mootahdars, they are fixed at 950 Pagodas only; 
in like manner a loss is sustained on every other 
article of revenue or taxation through the whole 
province; either the Circar should reap advantage 
from the distress of the inhabitants;, or the inha¬ 
bitants should gain by the loss sustained by the 
Circar in the deficiency of the collections. In short, 
the system of Mootahsazy is not only the fountain 
of detriment to the state, but. of unavoidable ruin 
to the community, 

“ 7th. Such is the conduct, and such are the 
measures adopted by these tyrannical Mootahdars, 
that you would say a fresh race of refractory Poly- 
gars had sprung up, and become established in the 
centre of the Company's dominions. If by chance, 
at any future period, in the hopes of raising an in¬ 
surrection, arrogating to themselves their noble 
origin, they should be able to collect together a 
number of vagrant predatory people, by infesting 
the roads, and committing murders, they will cause 
the destruction of the inhabitants, and prove a thorn 
in the feet of travellers; nor will they neglect any 
opportunity of entering into leagues with the ene¬ 
mies of this permanent, empire. 

c< In the territories also of the Polygars of Coon- 
gunny, Solegurrv, Angusgurry, and especially Bag- 
lore, the extent of the misery and sufferance of the 


people, is of that nature that it cannot be contained 
in the vase of representation. 

“ To sum up the whole ; owing to the oppres¬ 
sion of the Mootahdars alone, the Ryots and people 
of every* class and description, having cast their 
effects to the wind, and lost their reputation, have 
arrived at this state of despair and disaffection; 
moreover they firmly believe, that, should at any 
time (may God forbid it) an invasion of the Com¬ 
pany’s territories take place, it would be a most 
fortunate event, and the means of their acquiring- 
an asylum and protection. 

The writer of these sheets (who is alone actuated 
by attachment, good-will, and fidelity) is Meer 
Gholaum Alley, Meer-iyum, who, during, the reign 
of the deceased Tippoo Suil aim, was honoured by 
employment, and near attendance on the presence, 
and exalted by being nominated to the situation of 
Meer-i-yumey, that is, to the agency, superin¬ 
tendance, and controul of the naval stores at the 
different sea-ports and islands; of the mercantile 
warehouses, &c.; as also of all public stores and 
appurtenances requisite for war, or for the com¬ 
merce of the country, subject to the deceased mo¬ 
narch ; and who, prior to having been thus brought 
up and instructed in the royal presence, had been 
ordered by the deceased king to accompany some 
select and chosen Sirdars, who went in the year of 
Christ, 1788, on an embassy to France, to learn 
the language of that nation, and acquire general 
information, agreeably to the orders ot His Majesty, 


having gone to France, and been introduced so the 
French King, bis brothers, relations, and nobles, 
the different ambassadors and offi'cert* of state, hav¬ 
ing made every inquiry into the state of affairs, 
and acquired a perfect knowledge of the French 
language, 1 was again ma<Ie .happy by a return to 
the presence of my benefactor. In the year of the 
Hegira, 1210 (a. d. 179-5) being a second time ap¬ 
pointed to an embassy from Tippoo Sultaun to the 
King of France, proceeded as far as Mangalore, 
where lie received from the deceased Sultaun ah 
exoneration from this duty, and an order to resume 
the admistration of the duties of my former cm- 
ploymenr. After the death of the Sultaun, the 
commiserated, and the taking of his capital and 
dominions by the victorious generals in the employ- 
- merit of the Company Bahaudar, fourteen Star Pa¬ 
godas and nine Annahs being granted to me by 
these gentlemen for my monthly subsistence, I 
chose the town of Kistnagheny for my place of 
residence, there to receive the pension granted to 
me by the British Government. 

“ To conclude, having made myself acquainted 
with the nature of the affairs of the Ryots, and 
the different occurrences in the district of the Bara 
Mahl, influenced by a sense of loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to the State, which is at all times painted on the 
page of my mind, I was emboldened thus to give 
some account of what has of late transpired. Be¬ 
sides wbU I have now mentioned, there are also 

many other circumstances worthy of being made 
*/ * 
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known, of which your Well-Wisher is acquainted; 
•and which, immediately lie may receive intimation 
so to do, he will hasten to represent to the presence 
abounding in glory. Whatever may be' the wish 
of that virtue which adorns the world, and the 
mandate of exalted dignity, it shall be obeyed. 

“ May the sun of empire, and iradiminished 
prosperity, remain, by the Grace of God., clear and 
idi • 

“ Should there appear to exist in the titles, or in 
the required offerings of respect and regard, any 
error or deficiency, I remain hopeful of forgive- 
. 

“ Written on the 4th of the month of Mohur- 
rura ul Herram (or l4th March, 1807, it 
appears by my inquiry.) 

“ The petition of the well-wisher, 



Ttiough this letter is addressed to the Governor 
in Council of Madras, I cannot say whether it is 
upon the public records ot that Presidency f 
know, however, it was sent by a member of that 
Government to the late Governor oi Bombay, Mr. 
Duncan, by whom it was given to the, with per¬ 
mission -to make any public use of it I might think 
proper. 

But in various other reports on the Zemindary 
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Settlement *, -some of which are printed, and now 
before the House, it is distinctly admitted by many 
of the most eminent practical servants of the Com¬ 
pany, who have witnessed its operation and effects, 
that the Zemindars or Mootahdars were no better 
than contractors or farmers of the public revenue—* 
that the prosperity of India, and condition of the 
ityots, were not likely to be improved under it —7 
that it was ill adapted to the circumstances of the 
country—that because the Land-Tax could not be 
increased after the settlement, the rate was fixed 
too high at first—that in order to raise the revenue 
for Government, the Mootahdars were authorized 
to exact the former high rents from the Ryots, 
thereby keeping them as poor as ever—that it 
armed the M ootandar with the means of oppressing 
the Ryots, from which our courts aud officers could 
no*- • protect them—that whilst it, dissa¬ 
tisfied and prolonged the poverty of the lower 
classes, it gave the Zemindars a power to disturb 
the public tranquillity—and that, on the whole, the 
system Was injurious to the subject, and dangerous 
to Government, 

l he fact is, that the change vvas too -sudden and 
too great an innovation on the settled circumstances 
of society. Benefits were attempted to be sud¬ 
denly produced by the magic of political contri- 

V ide Appendix, 5th Report, passim, and particularly pages 
9 * 2 * •>> -■ Also Col, Wilks's work on the South of India. 


yance ;• and instead'of founding prosperity, on gra¬ 
dual improvement of the Ryots’ condition, instead 
of restoring them by degrees to the rank of their 
forefathers as landholders, for they were the ori¬ 
ginal proprietors of the soil, the regulations created 
a class of men with a totally new character, which 
could not easily find its proper level in society, and 
served only to disturb and confound established rela¬ 
tions, and to invade the acknowledged rights of the 
cultivators. The consequence is, that rn thus pre¬ 
ferring a hasty attempt at immediate and therefore 
unattainable advantages to the gradual progress of 
improvement, the benevolent intentions of the great 
and noble author of this system have been, as far as 
I can judge from observation and inquiry, com¬ 
pletely frustrated. 

I must also observe, that this system, m its ope¬ 
ration and effects, has departed from the object and 
intentions of the Honourable Court of Directors, 
in whose orders of the rath April, 1786, for 
the establishment of the permanent Settlement of 
the Indian Revenue, the Supreme Government is 
instructed “ not to introduce any novel system, or 
“ to destroy those rules or maxims of policy, which 
“ prevailed in well-regulated periods, of the native 
“ governments. A moderate Junmia or assessment, 
“ regularly and punctually collected, unites the 
“ consideration of our interest with the happiness 
4e of the natives, and security of the landholders, 
u more rationally than any imperfect collection of 
** -an exaggerated Jumma, to be enforced with se- 
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“ verity and vexation”—adding a further injunc¬ 
tion, that it might be ascertained what were the 
« rights and privileges of the Zemindars, and other 
“ landholders, under the institutions of the Mogul 
“ or Hindoo Governments.” 

From the preceding detail, however, and from 
the whole tenor of the Fifth Report, I would .beg 
leave to subnut to the wisdom and consideration of 
this House, whether the object of these just and 
wise orders, either in adherence to ancient rules 
and maxims of policy, in moderation of Jurama, 
and attention to the happiness of the people, or in 
a due regard to their rights, lias been, or is likely 
to be accomplished, under theZemindary Settlement, 
in Bengal, or the Mootahdary system, introduced on 
the same principle, under the government of Madras. 

Indeed it is but justice to say, that the purely 
political letters of the Court display ability and 
knowledge in the science of Government, and a 
liberality of principle, from which it is impossible 
to infer but that the prosperity of India would be 
materially advanecd, if the Directors would con- 
trne themselves to the exercise of their political 
functions. It is only where commerce is mixed with 
their politics that the spirit of monopoly is displayed 
in their correspondence—but here the same justice 
compels me to add, that their sovereign interests are 
but too frequently sacrificed to views of commercial 
emolument. 

The inefficiency ot these systems further appears 
from the circumstance, that they have conciliated no 
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class of the native comnaunity ajl ranks., we are 
informed, conceive that the intention of Government 
was to destroy the power of the great Zemindars 
of the country, whilst the Ryots feel themselves 
in no respects better off than they were before,: 
it is also certified to us on record, that the 
lower classes, so far from having any attachment 
to Government, are ready to join almost any 
standard to oppose it. Revenue, Revenue, is the 
constant and universal want of Government, and 
so strong is this impression on the minds ol the 
people, that few can believe new regulations or 
changes to be really intended for the public good, 
or meant to promote any other object than .that of 
increasing the pecuniary resources of the state , 

It is urged in behalf of the Zemindary Sett lement, 
that every estate has waste lands attached to it, and 
that when these are cultivated, the tax, being fixed, 
will bear but a small proportion to the amount ol 
produce. But in this argument it is forgotten, that 
there must be an increased demand for that pro¬ 
duce, before any augmentation of the ordinary stock 
can be rendered valuable. And how, let me ask, is 
this demand to arise among a people of beggars ? 

The fact is, that the lands so annexed have been ex¬ 
tensively cultivated. The climate, soil, and institu 
tions of India, are peculiarly favourable to population; 
font a| numbers increase, the country, from its uni- 

* See Sir Henry Strachey’s Letter hi 5th Report, p#a 025 to 
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versa! poverty, affording little or ao means of em¬ 
ployment in commerce or m&nufecinres, these people 
can. only support themselves and their families by til¬ 
lage, and where lands can be had fit for cultivation, 
without much labour, stock, or capital, they are 
soon appropriated by an increasing population; 
and the extent of this description of land form*, in 
such case, the only limit to the number of inha¬ 
bitants, 

But what is the natural consequence? Human 
labour in agriculture, as in every other species 
of manufacture, yields a considerable surplus. The 
demand for this surplus being once supplied, every 
further addition only teuds to diminish the value 
of the general stock. A Zemindar’s waste lands 
may thus be cultivated to the fullest extent, and 
yet the exchangeable value of the surplus pro¬ 
duce not be proportionally increased. By sur¬ 
plus 1 mean all that portion of produce, which the 
llyot does not reserve for Ida own consumption and 
for seed, and which may be considered as for sale 
in the market., to enable him to pay his tax to 
Government, and the Zemindar’s teat. If only the 
quantity, not the exchangeable value, of the t/bole 
be increased, owing to a stationary demand,' and 
th£unvarying poverty of the inhabitants, the larger 
quantity will yield to the proprietor in amount, at 
a reduced price, the same return as the smaller 
quantity did before, and neither party concerned in 
the produce will be benefited by the increase: how¬ 
ever obvious this is as a general principle, it may be 


more evident from recurrence to eventsand the ex- 
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perience of Bengal leads directly to the establishment, 
of this truth With an increased but poor popula¬ 
tion , and consequently extended cultivation, it is 
proved by official Reports on its Commerce (before 
the House) “ that the price of rice, and of every 
“ other kind of food used by the Natives, so far from 
« being enhanced, has been considerably lower on 
« the average of the last ten years, than during any 
“ preceding period since the Company came into 
“ possession of the Dew an nee 

From these causes two evils proceed. The price 
of food is so low, as to reduce both the value and 
the rent of landed property; and a superabundant 
population, coupled with the low price of provisions, 
keeps down the wages of labour to about 3d. per 
diem. 

Tins is th,e state of the people in many parts 
of Bengal, and this must be the case wherever tire 
Zemindary Settlement is introduced, or the tax of 
half produce is levied, without such an effectual 
change ip the commercial relations of the country 
as I am about to recommend. We are told in the 
evidence before the House, that the people of India 
are poor, because the price of labour is low, and 
because food is cheap; nut the cause is mistaken 
for the effect. Food and labour are below their 
natural value, because the people are poor, and 

* See Report on the External Cfoinmt rce o! Bengal, dated 
10th Sept. 1800, iu the Papers ordered by the House of Com¬ 
mons to be printed. 
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* ‘ UUBMm: w 'Wtcb«ine^ ami distress. 

ai«o the increase of crimes and -minora! ity 
noticed in some of the ablest papers attached to 
the 5th Report, and particularly of Decoity, the 
great scourge of our fairest provinces. The hordes 
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of gang robbers, known in India under the 
of Deceits, are recruited from an unemployed pep- 
,ple; their nets of violence and cruelty ar 
most frequent, but of the blackest dye; ' 

“ mission of robberies, murders, and the most atro- 
“ cions cruelties, in a word an aggregate of the 
“ most atrocious crimes/' are mentioned 
Governor General in Council, in his letter io th 
Court of Directors, dated 29th May, 
established beyond a question by a : 
of proofs i and it is added, “ Nor let 
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or confined to particular districts, they were com- 
(< ihitted with few exceptions, and with slight mo* 
w dificatians of atrocity in every part of Bengal 
These depredators set at defiance (and will neces¬ 
sarily continue to do so, in the present state of 
things) every effort of Government to suppress or 
restrain them Police regulations may be multi¬ 
plied, and each be more plausible than the other in 
promised efficiency, but it is a case, which 1 ap 

* See. 5th Report, page 73. 
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prebend to be beyond the reach of remedy, by 
any restrictive law. The evil is inseparable from 
the present organization of society; a case, in fact, 
where additional legal severities onlv add to the 
cruelty and ferocity of those, whose necessities impel 
them to prey on the public. Mitigate, on the 
contrary, the rigour of your existing civil insti¬ 
tutions ; open wide the gates of honest industry; 
revive in the breast of a desponding people hopes, 
long unknown to them, ot protection in gathering, 
and security in enjoying, the fruits of labour; and 
instead of absorbing the wealth ot the country in 
an inordinate land-tax. let it circulate through the 
numerous channels of an extensive population, to 
create new demands for the employment of the 
Native, and the encouragement of trade, foreign 
anl internal, then, but I fear not till then, may we 
put an end to the outrages of the Deceit'. 

These, Sir, are the defects of the Zemindary and 
Mootahdary Settlements. The condition of the 
Ryot, indeed under all the revenue systems lately 
adopted in India, is nearly the same, and from the 
same cause of excessive taxation, as under the 
former regime, except in some few districts, where, 
through the humanity, and I may add, wisdom of 
the European Collectors, the nates of the Land 
Tax have been somewhat reduced. 

It is with pleasure I add, that many instances 
have occurred in India, where, in spite of the 
heavy pressure of the land-tax, moderation and for¬ 
es 


bearance cm the part of Collectors, have called 
forth the gratitude and esteem of the Natives. It 
would hav e been well for India, had the natural wishes 
and dispositions of these humane persons been 
allowed a wider range; but, unfortunately, the thirst 
after revenue has ever been insatiable, and must, of 
necessity, be supplied. In this respect, it is impor¬ 
tant to consider the printed accounts presented 
to both Houses of Parliament and to the public, 
which represent the increasing prosperity of India 
in general, and also of particular districts. In most, 
if not all, increase of revenue is adduced as the 
rnaiu proof; and even the best and the most con¬ 
siderate of our Collectors are constantly obliged to 
refer to this test, well knowing it to be the most ac¬ 
ceptable and impressive evidence of their own merits. 
Bat if we compare the alleged increase of revenue 
with the source? from whence it is drawn, we shall 
not so hastily admit their conclusion. In as far as it 
is a share of the improved or extended cultivation, 
it may prove an increase in the numbers, though not 
in the wealth, of the people; or that the forbearing 
conduct of a Collector lias encouraged fresh culti¬ 
vation, although a lion’s portion still goes into the 
coffers of the state ; or, it may prove, that his vigi¬ 
lance and activity have detected lands, which, from 
fraud or ignorance, were not before subjected to the 
tax; but in neither of these points of view is it, 
with respect to India, a proof of that increased 
prosperity, which in other countries augments the 


public revenue, through the very different medium 
of the consumption, and expenditure of the opu¬ 
lent classes of society. 

There is a very remarkable instance in the papers 
now before the House, of the revenues of an Indian 
district, being increased in eight years from 10 to 
18 lacs of Star Pagoda? This h principally to be 
ascribed to the discernment and vigilance of a 
distinguished Collector, and was chiefly accomplished 
by his reducing the Government demand or land-tax, 
from 45 or 50 to about .33 or 34 per cent, of the 
gross produce; and though this district will doubt¬ 
less admit of a very favourable comparison with al¬ 
most any other in the same country, it must still be 
recollected, that this tax followed every improve¬ 
ment or extension of its cultivation, and that a direct 
participation by Government, to this extent, in the 
profits of agricultural industry, is still too high for 
the promotion of general prosperity *. 

This example, how.eter, shows what may be 
effected by a reduction of the present rate of the 
land-tax ; but until such a reduction takes place 
generally, 1 humbly ask, whether any rational hope 
is presented to us, of increased prosperity in India ? 
In the present state of things, I firmly believe there 
is none, and as such, I trust the condition of this 
interesting people, and the institutions by which 
they are governed, will be found to deserve the 
attention of Parliament. 

* Sec otii Report, page 163, 156‘. 
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If I have enlarged on this topic, it is with a 
view to excite some attention to it, as a separate 
and distinct object of consideration; as ope, indeed, 
to which we are summoned, by the sacred calls of 
justice, as well as by the more interested views of 
commercial policy. 

On the general contest of parties which has of 
late been displayed in this metropolis, alt eager to 
partake of, or to appropriate,, the benefits of an in¬ 
tercourse with India, shall we, Sir, forget the in¬ 
habitants of the country itself? Every other party 
in this great cause has its advocates, and the ablest 
advocates, to assert their respective claiuis > bat in 
behalf of the poor neglected Indian, how few have 
yet been found to raise their voice ? And if I step 
forward io assert a cause which others are indis¬ 
posed to undertake, I do it, in confidence that a 
British House of Commons will, at least, receive 
the appeal with indulgence, and that however 
unequal my humble efforts may be to the arduous 
task, they will not be allowed to diminish the in¬ 
terest which the case itself is so naturally calculated 
to excite,, and which calls so loudly upon the hu¬ 
manity and justice of the country. 

But to descend from these higher and most serious 
considerations to these of less real interest and more 
limited operation in the Resolutions now before the 
Committee,! must also add, that it is for these reasons 
! chiefly regret they should contain so many restraints 
on private trade. A perfectly free trade to and from 
India would still do much; the capital that would 
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I and men 
its Circulation ; 
the consequent effectual demand for the products 


than now exists to export its raw materials to this 
country to advantage, would enhance the uihie of 
Indian * and insure the cultivation of the 

wastes, by opening new channels for the disposal 
i- produce: these, Sir, are the advantages 

from the natural course of 
is no prospect. 

oi any palliation of the c.iis 1 have described, till 
the trade he rendered perfectly free; till the East 
indir-. Company withdraw from a course, which 
nothing but antiquated prejudices could make them 
think profitable; which is, in fact, attended with 
ruinous losses to themselves; and which distracts 
and views from the greater objects, 
their duty, us much as it k their interest 

the trade, it is no reproach 
to the individuals who conduct it to say, that the 
benefits anticipated never can be realized,fee t 
to their attainment lies in the system itself. Every 
merchant is a- monopolist at heart; but when every 
merchant is on an equal tooting, the same prin¬ 
ciple pervading every breast neutralizes by its na- 

gain. and produces through the mass of society 
common benefits. But when a merchant is raised 
by exclusive power above his equals, that power 






is sure to be abused: it cannot., in the nature of 
tilings, be otherwise; and this, as far as my ex¬ 
perience goes, has invariably been the consequence 
of the Company’s interference iu the trade of India. 
Where the market is exclusively in their own hands, 
prices are arbitrarily kept down, to the prejudice 
of production, Where the market is open, their 
agents enter it as competitors, who must, at all 
events, be served, and prices are raised, to the pre ¬ 
judice of consumption. Articles of raw produce 
in India, have, by this unequal competition, been 
doubled in their prime cost, at which rate they 
cannot profitably be imported into England, though 
it can be shown they would be at the natural price 
of the commodity 

. I therefore repeat it, Sir, it is only by a free arm 
unshackled trade, that India can now be materially 
benefited. The demands of such a trade would give 
a value to the produce of estates, which, in my 
humble opinion, it cannot otherwise acquire. Cul¬ 
tivation would then be extended, is an object of 
gain, not merely for the purpose of supplying bare 
subsistence to a poor and miserable population; 
the exchangeable value of produce would be raised 
by a new and effectual demand, instead of sinking 
by greater additions to an over abundant supply; 
and the advantages anticipated from the annexation 
of waste lands to every Zemindary would then be 
felt; for then the present overwhelming land-tax 
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* See Appendix to Secohd Speed*. 
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would be diminished in its pressure and amount, in 
proportion to the increased value of the gross pro¬ 
duce from every estate 

Much more, Sir, than the imperfect statements 
I have brought forward might be urged, were this the 
time to enlarge on so fruitful a theme; but 1 feel 
that I have too Song trespassed on the indulgence of 
the Comnna.ee, and shall therefore only concisely 
submit to their consideration the state of this inte¬ 
resting people in one other point. I have already ex¬ 
plained how the established customs of these people, 
as to early marriages, and the ease with which they 
procure food, favour the increase of population : as 
matters now stand in India, all the deplorable evils 
of redundancy are absolutely inevitable} I would 
therefore humbly entreat the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee to this view of the question, as constituting 
another urgent claim on the philanthropy, which 
distinguishes this enlightened age, and characterizes 
many of the public acts of the British Government- 
Let us calmly weigh the domestic customs which ad¬ 
mit of no change, and which’ are of too tender and 
consolatory a nature even to justify our regrets; let 
us weigh these, Sir, with the political institutions 
and restraints I have described, and perhaps the 
conviction of mv own mind may be impressed on 
every friend of humanity, that for the dire evil of 
redundant population, which is a pregnant source of 
mischiefs and wretchedness to our Indian subjects, 
there is no remedy not palliation, but in the multi- 


plied demands and various employments which per¬ 
fectly free trade would create. 

I would wish to consider the resolutions before .us 
as one step towards the attainment; of these bene¬ 
fits ; they open a fresh prospect to our view, and 
as such are entitled to our support. Bat die con¬ 
tinuance of the Company's trade for twenty years 
longer, appears to me an insurmountable obstruc¬ 
tion to the improvement which J anticipate. There 
may be other serious objections to so long a period; 
but this is among the weightiest, and I should 
therefore hope that this part of the resolutions may 
yet be modified. 

1 express this wish the more fervently, in order 
that the Natives of India may not fed (as they 
otherwise would, though in silence) that their in¬ 
terests, which ought to hav# been a primary con- 
side* at ion, have been <1. r I 

sagacity will lead them attentively to watch our 
present-proceedings; and let us beware that we give 
them no just cause for reproach. Let>them know 
that they have been thought of on this great occa¬ 
sion ; and when they perceive the justice of our 
legislation, in its effects Either than in professions 
and proclamations, which they have learned to dis¬ 
regard from seeing them rarely fulfilled, we may 
then look with confidence to their fidelity, attach¬ 
ment, and gratitude. 

As to what is said of the India trade being in¬ 
capable of increase, 'the assertion Is completely re- 
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fitted by the Reports * of Indian commerce. It has 
increased, and very considerably too, since the ad¬ 
mission into it of the American and British private 
traders. The fact is fully proved, and it is a fair 
inference, that further freedom would occasion a 
still further extension of commercial intercourse, and 
its consequent advantages. 

The other position, generally coupled with the 
preceding, that the wants of the native Indians are 
hxed and unchangeable, is much of the same stamp-, 
but the antiquated prejudice, which asserts or believes 
it, is in my opinion more absurd than the Hindoo 
prejudices themselves, which it is meant to expose. 
Why search lor doubtful causes, when there are 
obvious ones before us, for the continuance of 
which ourselves are answerable, and which it only 
rests with a British legislature to remove? What 
we conceive to be fixed or stationary in their habit* 
and wants, may be more strictly ascribed to the 
despotism of their Governors, and their own con- 
tinned poverty; these are causes which would pro¬ 
duce the same effects in every other people. 

Need I appeal to the modern state of the finest 
countries in Europe and Africa, as well as in Asia? 
or to disorders nearer the seal; of British refine¬ 
ment. in a Sister Kingdom? Facility of procuring 
food, such as the wretched Peasantry are obliged 
to content themselves with, increases numbers faster 

* See Reports on External Commerce in India, ordered by the 
House of "Common* to be printed, 30th April, 18]S. 



thus m Ireland, as in India, a redundant population 
endures the complicated evils of want, ignorance, 
and deprav ity. 


Adherence to native customs, and obstinacy in 
superstition, which are said to elude the hand 
of innovation, and to defy the spirit of improve¬ 
ment, are not exclusively peculiar, if in a more 
than ordinary degree imputable, to the Hindoo 
character j less Obscure causes, whose agency is 
obtrusively discernible, in arbitrary civil institutions 
and oppressive fiscal regulations, produce inveteracy 
of habit, and languid indifference, or settled aver¬ 
sion to change and improvements, in India, just as 
the same tremendous causes have operated the moral 
and intellectual debasement of Egypt, Palestine, and 
Greece: it is the common fate of ail countries under 
M ahom mod an subj ugat ton. 

In speaking of the Hindoos, particularly in this 
country, something -mysterious is always fancied to 
belong to them, as if they were not composed of flesh 
and blood, nor had passions and desires, as the rest of 
the human species. Now , Sir, of all the Indians I 
have ever seen, none were deficient in the ordinary 
sensibilities of our nature, none indisposed to the 
enjoyments and comforts of life, when they had but 
the means of obtaining them. Their wants might not 
be precisely the same as those of Europeans; but if 
their circumstances allowed it, they would have 
new wants, which European capital, skill, and 
industry could best supply ; and the various produe- 



tions now raised, or capable of being raised, m their 
own country, which they would have to inter¬ 
change with us, would afford means and commodi¬ 
ties for trade, which, if free, might be earned to an 
indefinite extent, with incalculable advantage to 
Britain as well as to India. 

But, Sir, it is only the most complete freedom of 
trade, that can now effectually promote the pros¬ 
perity of our Asiatic possessions, or that will ever 
enable us to apply a corrective to those evils In 
our revenue institutions, which, by a premature de¬ 
cision, we have decreed to be perpetual. 

It was my intention to have added a few remarks 
on the subject of the Com ploy’s accounts, lately 
brought before Parliament and the public ; but I feel 
that I have already too long tre passed on the time 
of the Committee, to enter into further details at 
present It is, however, of great importance, as 
well to the Company’s own interests, as to the 
public, that these accounts should be clearly ami 
distinctly understood $ and I shall therefore claim 
your indulgence to offer my opinion on them on a 
future night; because, if my view of their result 
be correct, it will afford another strong ground of 
objection to the extension of the Company’s pri¬ 
vileges, for so long a, period as is proposed, lie- 
serving, therefore, what I have to add on this head, I 
shall only trouble the Committee with one more 
short remark. 

Misrepresentation of the motives o r public con¬ 
duct is no new occurrence; and with the conscious- 







cess of uprightness which I- feel within my awn 
breast, my thing that may be said of my motives, 
o?> this occasion, will certainly give me no uneasiness, 
I could wish it only to be remembered;, that the 
sentiments I have expressed, are neither new, nor 
adopted for the present occasion, nor dictated by 
hostility towards the East India, Company [hose 
who know me will bear witness, that they have 
been the firm and constant impressions of my 
mind, ever since l was able to make satisfactory 
inquiry, and procure authentic Information, on the 
subject, as the public records of the East India 
Company will also attest Nothing but a sincere 
conviction of their truth, and an ardent hope of 
their resulting, sooner or later, in some degree of 
public good, could have induced me to submit 
them to the judgment of this Honourable House, 
Before I sit down, I must apologize. Sir, for intro¬ 
ducing any thing relating to myself. I have only 
offered this short explanation, lest misrepresentation, 
by ascribing motives to my • arguments and opinions, 
which have never influenced them, might thereby 
injure a cause which I have it *o much at heart to 
promote. 
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Tiie condition, of the husbandman or Ryot of India, and the 
system of taxation, which spreads want and misery through 
regions abounding with the richest productions of nature, appear 
to be iwperfeerly known, or little c< asklered, even in the metro¬ 
polis of the British Empire ; or they would, sooner, have awakened 
the active feelings of philanthropy, which so eminently distin¬ 
guish our age and country ; the interference of which, it is pre¬ 
sumed, cannot he less meritorious, nor, it is hoped, less e/hia- 
cious, tlaji in the great cause, which, after many years conflict 
between natural justice and commercial policy, at last prevailed, 
in securing the African from captivity and the scourge. 

The dejected sous of Asia might prefer even stronger claims on 
our sense of national honour and humanity, since they have long 
been under the immediate guardkinship of the British consti- 
■■ -tioo, whose glory it is, impartially to watch overall its subjects 
.Iizd dependents, without regarding the quality of the person, or 
the distance of his abode. 

The consideration due to the natives of India was urged on 
the notice: of Parliament, at the epoch of prolonging the Trad¬ 
ing Privileges of Hie East India Company for a further period 
of twenty years; and although a disclosure of the defects and 
abuses in oiir revenue institutions was received with all the 
attention, which its relevancy to the commercial points, then 
under discussion, permitted to expect, yet of necessity the ex¬ 
planatory details, which form the Appendices of the Speeches, 
could not he introduced in a debate. The reader will here find, 
f hat the author’s observations on the principles of Indian finance, 
and his animadversions on the evils which it encourages, are 
justified by official and authentic documents, and supported by 
the concurrent testimonies of tnen, whose opinions, like his own, 
are the result of personal observation and experience in the coun¬ 
try, whose, cause is now brought to the bar ot British justice. 

It will grieve him, if any pious Christian take offence at hi* 




manner of expressing himself, on the important subject, of com- 
ismnicat'mg the light of the Gospel to minds hitherto held 
impervious to its rajs. His observations are all precautionary/, 
hit ended to relieve our holy religion from the shame of practices 
unworthy of its divine origin, and to avert miscarriage, disap¬ 
pointment, and regret, from its most benevolent professors. 

Although to implicate in the errors of our Indian Government 
the sacred character of ow faith, may be thought unjust or invi¬ 
dious, the association is inseparable in the minds of those, who 
impute their misery to our avarice and ambition. The foreign 
Sovereigns and the foreign Missionaries, both coming from the same 
country, will be equally objects of distrust ami jealousy to a 
timid people, unless the practice of Christianity, in deeds of 
mercy and charity by the one, precede, accompany, and exem¬ 
pts the preaching of the other. Let ns only well consider the 
relation in which we stand towards the natives of India. If our 
arm of power is no longer dipped in blood, every sinew is 
strained in the exactions of revenue ; but terror, and dismay, 
whether excited by the sword, the tax-gatherer, or monopoly, 
are alike inimical to conviction, which, to reach the heart, 
should be the result of free enquiry, undisturbed consideration, 
and calm reflection; and these it b vain to look tor in a state of 
degradation and oppression. What contkience can the Hindoo have 
in our warmest zea! for his spiritual welfare, if all his temporal 
interests are made subservient to our lust of wealth ? He will 
entertain no flattering idea of our sincerity, if we offer only our 
religion, in return for the possession of his worldly goods, and the 
subversion of bis natural rights. 

Is it not then fair to ask, and reasonable to expect, that the 
genuine spirit of Christianity should operate on the rulers of 
India, to abate the rigour of Mahoimnedan taxation as readily 
as they would disclaim, for themselves and their servants, the 
adoption of any Mahornmedan imposture, or Hindoo superstition i 
that a religion of good-will towards ail mankind should induce 
them, in ruercy, to lower the contributions of the Indian husband¬ 
man to a level with the rates of other agricultural countries ? 

Until this be done; until there be a general- amelioration of the 
Ryot’s condition, it is apprehended, that when the book, which 
contains the life and doctrines of the biessed Jesns, shall be spread 
before a votary of Brama, with none but the mildest persuasives 
for him to peruse it patiently and deliberately, he will ha»e a 
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righ 4 ' ic fell m y who call ouredhves Christians, fltai w our f^fetkse 
is s\3te?^ati(^l!) at 'arimice with the merciful rellfion Vv-i invite 
u h*«ii toembrace. That half a ceaturj^ fxpetlettcc of mi 
‘ gov.rnmf'iii in F»engil, ::nd much longer acquaintance with a-w 
,{ commerce there and iii the Peninsula, have given'' too few ex&nr- 
pies of t!> ? Jl hrisrimi virhics for m to -expect, that the simple 
* k hidl&i wm! change the belief of hist ancestors tor that of 
<f European masted- %nfl might he not be allowed to eomplabi, 
thot judging of tftfe trfce by its fhilts, to hiWiSeli and h:i whole 
<c race it is full of bitterness l 9 * 

h has been said by a distitigiiisherl Pr#atc of tfe Church of 
EngkuKi it. that 44 Truth is 'most v&sily' iifece^tcd' 1 hi those tea- 
* f: soain^and opinions, which tend If practice* bec^.tte the 
{ ■- 'Surdity and inconvenience of them is sootier disco 1 

lake the tWhabUes of oM, who merited a blessing from I 
p. ■" *p?Hrt \ 3 the lira mins teiiacioasly observe the softer tfustoins ot 
their bribers: like rhfe disobedient Israelites, who were fr$m<v 
nibbed by this example of couforntUy,, w e might tr* reproached 
witii'oc.gkfet' of the public oMSitateeft of our Church as to divine 
worship, wit h profanation of the Sabbat b/and too coirmion intern 
-jjeniiKe.' Jo tb ^e instances of practical obedience, tb# Mix 
nionasry from an'IfthrepetiH Settlement, wmfld be confbtmdcd by 
being lold r 44 Cust out the beam out of thnie own eye.,, and then 
4C si oil thou see dearly to cast out the mote out of ihy ferdfberV 

i»ut if European manners excite in the natives of India iso 
disposeJon to receive the articles of our belief, much more 
discouraging to every true Christian will be the reflection* that 
their hearts are completely csOanged, t nd their disposition for 
religious instruct ion opposed, by feelings' of distr^s, resentmerit, 
jnd disgust, under merciless demands of revenue ; the heaviest 
burthen which the Moguls, k the wantonne&s of coupueat, 
ever imposed on a ns submissive peop '% having been declared to he 
fixed unaitembiyfor ever, by the Ctn.sriau successors of Tioiour 
and AiimigaceU-v ■-•;'■• •■•■-■•»■ • : , . : . 

Evangelical preaching from the most hallowed hp$> will makt 
little impreswmi on tire minds of the Hindoos* no Ititog < > tlw 
infiueuce of Cbrisriarnty produces, m the part of its processors, 
ro -fib'Element ,,,„of a system borrowed from the disciples trf 

j/ - ISO, .concernin'^ etc perfections of God. 
t 3 cremiab, chap. xxxv. 
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Mahomet. Islamisn* itself will hardly present a wm« tbrbidifiug- 
itifcst to the rietims .of injustice, who s« halfihe preset 
of their fields swept away from their use, by Christian baud*, 
wth as little remorse as by the sanguinary MussulmansV. 

j he Fifth Report of 'the Select Committee of the Hwowrablr 
House of Commons on the Affairs of. the .East company, 
contains the following among oilier suteresiing airofljiii^w., as; to 
the origin of our Revenue institutions, and the rates of taxation 
. the oppressive iutl.H-r.oe of ivi.-icli Mfe every effort at 
improvement, civil or regions* 

o A# it wa? the opinion of. some. hiteUigeut sv.ryai*t$ of \Ue 
Company* that it would, in tlie approaching settlement t 3 be 
more vitlvjse&bie to resort to th** institution# »md rules of the 
old ^0ver»w^ut\ with which the natives were acquainted-) than 
to proceed upon 'principles and jrgdes, in the iohnuusuaiion ot 
justice and revenue* derived from s* slate of society, to w h?eL 
they were entire strangers-; your Gosnmitt*#.- : will,.proved to 
i lain the scheme of internal policy, in the management of the 
laand. Revenue, to which it was contended, toy the peraoiiy-atoove 
alluded to, the preference $ho**Jd be given” 

<* In the extensive plains of Iitduv<i large-proportioit, estimated 
in the Company^ provinces at. one-third* by . Lord i ’efhvvuihs*. at 
onedralf by others, and by some at two-thirds, of eapabie 
of cultivation lifes waste, and probably was newer otherwise* It 
became, therefore, bi importance to the native governments, 
whose principal financial resources was the Land .Revenue, to 
provide, that as the population and cultivation should increase, 
the state :; rpight derive its. proportion of advantage from this pro¬ 
gressive augmentation. )Vlratever might be t tie motive of its 
introduction, she rule for fixing the Government share of the 

* It in related t;y Robertson, in his History of America, (Book III*,) 
that a C&dqufe of Hispaniola, who Iraki opposed the Spa?in their 
fitsi ifivasioit of his country, ivas taken and condemned- to he bvrrrtf'j and 
wheti he was fastened to the stake, a Franco-can Friar, tabodiing to eon- 
v(*ri idsri, promised immediate admittance into the joys ot 11 raven, it he 
would .embrace flit; Christian Faith After :->me pau*<\ he « Are 
ere any Spamarda in that region of bliss which you cScscvihe. 1 -—“ Yes," 
I the Monk , l< but only such are worthy add good.**— u -l he best 
ftem,” implied tiie indignant tJfcifcp&i k S:ave neither worth nftr 
l writ not gc to a place vrbtift I may meet cm* of that 
H accursed race.’* . 4 ' 

f On the arrival in b dm rf jU>vd Cornwallis, anno !?&&, Vida aU* Re* 
port, 
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crop iiaJ this tench™ V. Thfe rule is traceable, as a general prm 
dple, through every part of the empire, which has yet come 
under the British dominion, and undoubtedly had its origin in 
limes anterior * to the entry of the MahOtnmedans into India. 
By lhi« rnStVtlje produce of the hind, whether taken in kind, or 
estimated in ®pndy> was understood to be sharer! in distinct pro¬ 
portion between'the cultivator ahd the Government. The shares 
varied vvbeti the land \1&$ recently cleared, and required extraor¬ 
dinary labour; but when it was fully settled and productive,, the 
cultivator had about hrojifths f, and the Government the re¬ 
mainder. Th Government shafe was again divided with the 
Zemindar and the village officers, in such proportion, that the 
Zemindar retained no more t turn about ore ttnth of this siivue, 
oi little more than three-fiftieth parti of the whole; but, in 
instances of meritorious conduct, the deficiency w as made op to 
him by special giants of hind, denominated Nauncaur,. or sub¬ 
sistence ; the • small portibto which remained were divided be¬ 
tween the^MokudcIim, or head culfivaftijir of the village, who 
Was supposed instrumental- ?a originally settling the 
derived his right by inheritance, or in purchase, Prom that 
transact^ and who had still the charge of promoting and di¬ 
recting its enltivatkm^-lhe Pausbaun or Gorayat, whose duty it 
Vvas to guard the crop, and the Putwarrv or village accountant, 
perhaps vhe only inhabitant who could write, and on whom the 
cultivators relied for an adjustment of their demands and pay¬ 
ments to he made on account of their rents—besides these per¬ 
sons, who from the Zemindars downward*; can be regarded in 
no other light than as servants of the Governfhentf provision was 
made either by an a!lotted hare of the produce, or by a special 
grant of land, for the. Canomgoe or confidential agent of the 
Government, whose name implies that lie was the depositary and 
promulgator of the established regulations., and whose office was 
intended as a check on hie conduct in financial transactions of 
all the; rest/" . . . .. *, ••■ 

* This observation, if mount to be applied to the rates of the division, w 
successfully controverted by Colonel W Rks in his fifth chapter, and many 
of lus argument will be found iu the sequel of this Appendix. — See Histo¬ 
rical Sketches vf the Mfsmr. 

f See page of this Appendix, a deduclion under the ua?ne *>f Solan* 
drum, at tire rate of 1% per cent, is made before the division between 
Government and the Ryot, the remainder b» then allotted in equal poitioft* 
to each. 



“ (Jcder the superintendence of this officer, or one of .bis Go* 
mastahs or appointed agents, were placed a certain number of 
adjacent villages, the. accounts of which,, as kept by the Put* 
vjarrics, were constantly open to his infection, and the iransac* 
tikis, in which, with tegard to the occupancy of the land, and 
the distinction of boundaries, came regularly under his eognh 
£3tKt\ in .& form that enabled him, at any time .vlfen called upon, 
to report to the Government the quantity of land in cultivation, 
the nature of the produce, the amount ot rent paid, and gene¬ 
rally the disposal of the produce, agreeably to the shares allotted 
by the rules, as above explained, To his office moreover re¬ 
ference might be had, to determine contested boundaries;, the 
use of rivers or reservoirs for irrigation, and generally in all 
disputes concerning permanent property or local usage, within 
the limits of his official <ange. ;> 

The following Extract from Historial Sket^fetes of the Mysoor, 
by Colo net Wilks, may serve to give a more cojiiplete idea 
of the organization of society in India, and to place the situation 
of the natives in a more interesting point of view, from its re¬ 
semblance to primeval simplicity* 

* ( Every Indian * village i% and appears always to have been m 
fact, a separate community or republic, and exhibits a bring 
pictu v ' of that stab-'' of thim-is which theorists have imagined in 
the earlier stages of civilization, when men have assembled in 
communities* for t he purpose of reciprocally administenog to each 
others wants, i, The Gou 1, Potail, Muccuddim, or ftlundil (as 
he is named indifferent languages) is the judge and magistrate* 
2. The Curauuu Sbamboag, or Puiwaree, is the register. 8. The 
Paliary or Schiilwar: and, 4*. The Potee, are severally the watch- 
me n of the village and of the crops. 5. The Neergimtee dis¬ 
tributes the water of the streams or reservoirs in just proportion 
to the several fields. & The Jotishee or Jashee. or astrologer, 
performs the essential service of announcing the sea; ons of seed 
time and harvest, and the imaginary benefit of unfolding the 
lucky or unlucky days, and hours, for all the operations of farm¬ 
ing: 7th the smith, and 8th carpenter, frame the rude instru¬ 
ments of husbandry, and the ruder dwelling of the fanner. 
$. Tie potter fabricates the only utensils of the village, ; 0/1 fee 


* Wilkes South of India, pag# lir. 



«*«M> the fow garments which are spun, and 
m, in the family of the former, or purchased at 
irket. i l . The barber contributes to the ekanlU 
s m the toilet of the villagers. 12. The silver- 
p 'he amimarh of lircurv «■« ttnwfo fnrf«; rln* cmt-nlc* 

* v uvu ■ ’’ * w ',; > ui vo < Jiv v'tuj/H, 

x VV0ICn iney oti^jjiiR to DtdecK *w wives ana 

** iird tlwwip t ,j > .ix. ^ t »i t 

requisite members of Hie community, receive tlfe 
»f their labour, either in allotment* of land from 
stock, or in fees, consisting of fixed proportions of 
try farmer in the village. In some instances the 
ifoge are cultivated in common, and the crop 
proportions of the labour contributed, but ge- 
sccupjnt tills bis own field; the waste land is « 
v for the cattle, of the vilkirc; its external boar,, 
irefully marked as those of the richest held, and 
rin. d us a common right of the village, or rather 
m which more correctly describes the thing in our 
i to the exclusion of ot hers, with as much jealousy 
the frontiers of the »*<>• potent kingdoms. Such 
e component parts of all the kingdoms of India. 


lUKdion to compose districts, provinces, or 
u ten to a hundred thousand villages, has 
tied, at different periods* oy the wiriei 
ruler, or by the vigour and resistance of 
•age, country, and condition, have coveted 
hemsdves, and the power to govern the 
abev of their fellow-crea'ures. Menu’s a« - 
over ose town witlt it? district (which is 
above described); a lord of ten, of 
! and of a thousand, m a scale 0 f regular 
ing and receiving commands successively from 


ivcrcign; as hrmers of revenue contracting with the 
for a certain sum, and levying wlmt they cars as par- 
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tisans or chiefs of troops i receiving an assignment on revenues, 
mauogi'd by another or the direct management themselves, for 
the purpose of dofrayrog trie pay of the troops.’' 

. 1 in these several capa.-ities they may have continued obedient 
to the sovereign who deputed them, they may have obtained from 
tiis favour, or from his fears, a remission of part ofthe sum to be 
accounted for, they may have rebelled ' Snd usurped fche whole 
government, or have established a small indepeudavit principa¬ 
lity, or a larger. but with regard to the villages or township?, 
of which die principality is Composed, they have appeared but in 
one character; viz, the government, the sovereigna person 
exercising sovereign authority on his own account, or by dele- 
gat,on, 0:1 account of another.’ Tiie interior eotiStittitidij and 
condition of each separate township'remains unchanged: no revo¬ 
lutions affect it, uo conquest reaches it. It is not intended to 
assert, that the village in our contemplation may not have pro¬ 
duced the Caesar of his Jilt > world : the -.ignis'of the inhabitant:: 
may have been invaded by the Potaifeby thd Poligar ruling over 
twenty, hv the VVafleyar ruling over thirty-lhret?, by the collector 
over two hundred, or by the sovereign of twenty thousand town¬ 
ships, each or either oi tlim* persons may have attcftipled, or 
have Micmded, or have failed, in persuading or forriiig an aug¬ 
mentation of the proportion of monly, or of grain, paid by the 
township to the state; but the conquests, usurpations, or devo¬ 
lutions, considered as such, have absolutely no influence on its 
condition. The conqueror, or usurper, directly, or through his 
agents, addresses' himself as sovereign or representative of the 
sovereign to (he head of the township;-'its 
daries, and the whole frame ol its interior iniitiagenicOt rehtaiu 


it is of importance to renieoi!)et J ,timt 


unalterably the same *, an 

every stale in India is a congeries of t hese* little republics.'' 

j\ . 4 

* Every Village, with its twelve l^angfectteea, as they are o&fecf, i, * 
iitile republic, with the Potail as. the):/tail of-it and India is ^Iriass oi 
such republics.. Tjie iutiabitauts, during war, look chiefly tc their ows* 
i»oian. They give themselves no. trouble about the breaWojt-op ,«nd 
chvi.w.on al *iiJgacms j while the village remains entire, they care got to 
v hat power it is transferred ; wherever It goes the internal management 
remains Unaltered 5 the Potail » still the collector and magistrate, ami 
J v! farmer. From the age of Menu, -until m: * dnv, the settlements have 
been laadc either with or through the Pntails. Wuks, 
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*• A certain number of Villages ", with u jaM&fc thus orga¬ 
nized, formed a Pergu nnak; a certain number of those com¬ 
prehending n tract of country, erjin.I perhaps to a moderate 
sifted Engtifk county* was denominated a CutiCKi.A; ol these 
a certain number and extent formed a Ci.ucAit; a few of these 
formed,the lu»| or grand division, styled a. So.U»A«, of which, 
hy the Dcvranov grant, the lirstish Government had obtained 
two. the-: Sod bah of Bengar, that of Bahai*, with part of 

0 it Jg$ A. 

On the subject of iheHavdly Lands of Fort St, George, (Lands of 
which Government eoi.sideee l itself the proprietor, and having no 
intermediate occupants or agents, as Zemindars, Poly gars, ike. be¬ 
tween the Sovereign and the cultivators) the 5lh Report, page 117, 
adds, “ YourCpaimittce wiii tirst detail the principles of Revenue 
administration, .progressively adopted by the t ympany's govern 
mentis; the latter description of territory, generally distinguished 
by the name of Circar or Havelly Lands,. The interest in the 
soil'.was generally-found to be divided between Government and 

“ The established or understood share of the former, from Paddy 
lauds,-■ «£ web designated by the term Xunja.li, was generally 
rcceiveri i; 1 hipL at rates varying from 40. to 60 per .cent, f of 
the gross produce, jabjeet |d a deduction of certain proportions 
db'vil nfed among the servants:. aud -appropriated to charitable 
uses. The Gor rnaieid share of dry grain culture, culled Punjab, 
whicb was tonsmterabiy less than in the Ntmjab Jowls, was 
mostly fC?Gftiy€(i iu money/ J &c. 

£l 1 he on the cuUjlvftioi' whs 3 ho\vcv<ci> bj up uic<m$ 

cou^in^d to the vHltii oi l&iyd-tiix or unt,, (or, mi* 

sides the Saver duties and taxes, personal and professional, the 
Ryot was subject to extraordinary aids, additional assessments, 
mid to the private exactions of the officers of Government, or 
renters, and their people : so that what was ter* to. the Ryot was 
little tfiete than what he was aiabjed to necm c hy evasion and, 

cwncahnrtot' >,/ ■ v:y • 

Of the general adinbibtr&lhm under the Mahommedans, we have 
it reported by the Select Committee, page 5, tint the informa¬ 
tion communicated to the Directors by the Supreme Govern- 


* alb Report. 

f Vide p sjje 58, find page 65 of tbi» Appendix, 
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to the nature of the former administration.'’’ 
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state 

evils were jto 

“ The Nazims exacted what they could from the Zemindars, and 
jjjreat farmers of the Rcvsuun. whom they left at Jibe tty (« pltin- 
det ah below, reserving tc themselves the 'prerogative of plun¬ 
dering them in turn, when they were supposed to 'have inriefoed 
themselves with the spoils of tlte country—The uitoie system Jims 
resolved itself ou the part of the public officers into mibiiual 
extort tin and injustice, -which produced on that of the' cultiva¬ 
tor the natural coaseqwftm, (loncsaimeM ,/and evasion, by which 
Government was defrauded of a considerable part of its iu-t 
demands/' vfeG ;< ■/ 

' “ With respect to the administration of justice, the re^hiiir 
course was every where suspended, hut every man e;- erased it 

L ... -_ ... .... lit .• t . i * . g • 
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who had the power of compelling others to submit to fill de¬ 


cisions. 


, 

These, indeed are but the rsatuni effects of such a land-tax 
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as we are considering, and must inevitably be felt under every 


adminsxratlon, which lias the injustice to inforce or adopt if. 

It is now officially recorded, and before ^ariiamehix'that of 
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the produce of lands ia India, the cuPTi-vAxc^t had fbout €wc 
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hftte only*, and Government the- for the purposes 

of the .State, and to provide for the vdiee K einpiiryed uiffW it, 
to ascertain and collect this revenue, of which time-tenths ap¬ 
pear to be the return thus mode to Government,' allowing at 
most one-tenth to the Zemindar, or resident collector, for his 
trouble- But the most affecting picture of. Indian misery is 
the account of Jit Hnvdly Lands of Fort 5* 'George, whefe, 
after payment of the established land-tax to Bovernment, which 
varied from 40 to $D per cent, of the gross produce, extraordi¬ 
nary public and private exactions, on what was Intended to he- 
h>'% to the Ryot, so reduced the residue, as in the emphatic 
words of the Committee—to i-ave him little iic.suie^ what he 
was enabled to secure by evasion and concealment 

Such were «the institutions and rules of the old Govern 
raent,’ to which it was deemed advisable to resort! Such was 
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the state of a vast country, v sty millions of souls, when a 
corporation of Christian merchants succeeded to the audio 
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irty of its Mussulman conquerors: and odious as the com¬ 
parison may be felt, it would be culpable evasion of incontro¬ 
vertible evidence to deny, that these Mahommdtiao principles of 
Finance are the basis, taken by the Honourable Company, for 
their permanent settlement of the revenues of India. 

In Great Britain, where humanity is honoured, ami justice made 
the chief aim of Government, we should consider it a compromise 
of the national honour, to listen for a monvent to suggestions 
for authorizing or sanctioning, in the conduct of our fellow- 
counti yoten, in stay settlement however remote, the immoralities 
or cruelties of Mahomet ami his followers. Degradation of one- 
half of‘he human species in the female sex, polygamy, and pro- 
selytism by the sword, we condemn with just abhorrence and 
virtuous indignation; how then, it may be inquired, from the 
impure fountain, whence these and other enormities have over¬ 
flowed large portions of the earth, how from the sources of 
imposture and usurpation in the Mahommedans, can we, can 
Christians, draw justification, or seek precedents, for taking 
from a husbandman one-half of the produce of his fields? A 
burthen unknown, not only in Britain, but unheard of in any 
other part of the world. 

Lest any one should hesitate entering into tlx; author’s objec¬ 
tions to the rate of this tax, from doubts of its being actually 
renewed and iisforced by the British sovereigns of India, the 
following official extracts umy be necessary to tire information of 
readers, unaccustomed to the details of eastern exacti©®. 

Extract of' a Letter from the Judge of Broatk, dieted 11 th 
May, 1808, addressed to the Governor in Councii of Bombay. 

1 The right of the Honourable Company, as rulers and sove¬ 
reigns, to one-half of the produce of the Government Bands, is one 
of tine first and most undisputed principles of the old established 
laws of this part of their territories." 
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The Appendix to the Fifth Report * contains the following es- 
tracts from the reports of collectors on surveys and assessments. 

“ Tiie lands in Paddy Fi&lDS, yielding two crops, are ascer¬ 
tained to be 51)2,51 Goontahs. 

The highest of which is as follows: 

The first crop of the best ol wet. lands.. 17 

The second crop from the same ground............. 8 6 


Deduct Sotundrum, &c. equal 12* per cent.. 


25 6 
3 2J 


Remains........ 22 3-J- 

RyoT’s share..... 11 l-J-f 

Cjrcar (or Government) share u 

-- 22 Jj* 


The fractions being let go to the Ryots. 

The tdwnsi rate of the lands giving t 

settled. 'fi 

The first ctop produces ..... 10 6 

The second crop..... .. 5 4 

", fit . ■ f ,-u 4-1 ,v , ;■ .•,M.* ( t I(i 

Deduct Sotundrum, &c. of 12* per cent,.......... 2 


Ryot s shisec....../ 

Ci rcar (or Government) share........ 7 


11 


14 


The lands yielding me crop are rated from 26. 1. to 13. 15. 

the whole produce of the first sort...... . 15 

The Sotupdr urn...;.......... . 1 10|- 


Rvoi s share... 6 dy 

OiiiCAR (or Government) share... 6 6j 


13 U 


i 3 i - 


Page 760 , 
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Tlie total average PBOBvcK * o» the lands giving ?wo chops 
is as follows: 

Whole average produce per Goontah_... . *i‘2 2 

Selundnuti, at 12f per cent.... 2 ftj. 


19 4$ 


Of which 

The Ryots share is (onlyY... 9 S 7 ^- 

Tbe Ci RCA it or Gover n m ENT share., 9 


- M H 


The total average PRODUCE in the lands yielding one crop 

is as follows; 

Whole average produce..... 11 9 

Sotundrurn, . 1 5|. 

, 10 s i 

Ryot’s share...... A 

Circar or Government share.... 5 1 ?$ 

-10 31 

- ■ V’, -H* ( r) ; "• 


Extracts from Mr. Hodgmri’s Reports m Appendix to Fifth 
Report. Page 935. 

“ In the Northern Circars, for instance, the Ryots have paid a 
fixed revenue for ages ; that is, they have given fitly per cent, or 
more or less of their produce, according to local circumstances, 
either in moaev or in kind.” 

Pag; y,te. u It is ttfeeorded of Bwtve> 4 that two inodes of 
paying luaded asvsessments prevail iti that province. By the first 
I he Iiusbaiidmau engages to pay the value of mu-hdlf of what- 
ever in the course of the year the farm shall he ftund to yield. 
By the second, he makes himself responsible for the original 
land-tax imposed by the Emperor Akbar, together with stick 
''■-><'!{(inifat assessments as late reigns hare prescribed:’ 

* Fifth Reporfi 76 ! 







Extract from the printed Report of the Bengal Commissioners 
ejtftoinled to settle the. Province of Malabat, in 1/03. Vol. I 
Page 2\J- 

(t The chief and council (of Telichery) ordered that the assess¬ 
ment on the oarfs should continue in the usual ma nner, which, 
whilst only rated as above mentioned, at 25 per cent, on the pro¬ 
duce, remained in a proportion of one-fonrth nore lightly taxed 
lhaa the rest of Malabar; there being no rule better understood, 
or more fully and readily acquiesced in, with respect to the as¬ 
sessment of the country in general, than that the Government is 
entitled to one half of the effective produce of both trees and 
vines." 

Extracts from Mr. Shore's ( Lord Trignmontk’s) Minute, 1.8 tk 
Jane, 1780 , in Appendix to the Fifth Repot t Page 180 . 

*' I assume, as a fact, the Ryots pay in a proportion of one- 
half of the gross produce of their lands." 

Page 181.“ The rates of assessment are so heavy on the Ryots 
iu many districts, that I believe their capacity to discharge them 
arises from their .secretly holding lauds, vhich pay no rent. How 
far this mnv extend, I know not." 

Numerous other authentic documents might he quoted from the 
snme report \ but these, it is presumed, will suffice to shew that 
such is the rate of impost on the agriculture of India. 



Of the abases in the management and collection of this Revenue, 
in example may be taken from the 

TANJOllE REPORT. 

•* By the Committee appointed to investigate the abases exer- 
«Sld by the native servants of Government, employed in fhn 
tration o ’ the reveniK's of Tanjorc. 

(Signed) Chahx.es Ha hr is, 

John Wallace, 

W. Blackburn®, 


(ombaconum, 

M July 1804. 


WNtSTfty 



«It is well known *o Oovemruent, that the manner in which 
the Land Revenues of Tanjore have been of late years admini¬ 
stered, was by an Aumanie division of the crops. The facility, 
which lhal; system of management affords, of committing depre¬ 
dations on the Revenue, was, from its first establishment, well 
known to the collector, who appears to have instituted every pos¬ 
sible check tor the preventing of those abuses, to which, he was 
fuilv aware, the system teas in this respect Habit. That-these 
checks were well calculated to eusure the ends for which they 
were adopted* the Committee have full proof from their effects 
it. the first year of the Aumanie, 1210, when the Sircar servant# 
were not linked together by a common chain of interested villainy 
and corruption, and when the trifling depredations on the Revenue 
were confined to a few petty Monigars and inferior Landholders. 
But restraints, which hi that case were effectual, and which would 
have remained so, had any one class of the native servants conti¬ 
nued in the upright discharge of their duty, became of little avail, 
when the whole mass of servants, both in the Cutcherrys and iu 
the districts, felt the desire aud sought the means of peculation 
and plunder.’' 

“ From the accounts given in by the Meera: sadars to the Com¬ 
mittee/* (under circumstances by which a confession was obtained 
from the parties concerned in the depredations on the Revenue 
as amply detailed in the Report) “ it would appear that in 
the three harvest years or Fuslies 1211, 12, and 13, the 
total quantity of the Nuiyah produce kept out of the ©rear ac¬ 
counts, ami concealed from the knowledge of tlie collector, 
amounted, to 9154 Garce, of which total amount 470f Garce 
formed the actual depredation on-the Nunjaji Revenues of Go¬ 
vernment. “ This grain, had it been brought to account, would 
have augmented the actual revenues of the three years in' the sum 
of Star Pagodas l,2t,6'3(). 25f. 53c. (£48/554 sterling, calcu¬ 
lated at, 8s. per Pagoda) according to the average price for which 
the Government, grain sold in the different Talooks for the l ...dies 
in question.” 

“ The Committee feel little hesitation in staling the Poonjah 
euibmU incut, at Star Pagodas 71,205. 6 f. (i$c. anti that 
of the Somadajuti; 12,521. 12. LJ> malting a - 
zlement on the Revenues of the High Lands in Fusly 12 U of 
Star Pagodas, §3,725. if) fa. In Fusly 125 3, the Poonjah land. 


vm\ i°- 
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including tl*jp. Somadayuiu, bad been. routed to the inhftbi 






« The Land Revenues of Fuslys 1S11,IS. and 
i'g, have, by the .joint depredations and Cor- 
r ipiinn of the Meentssadars and Circar ser- s.p. r C. 

Viuits, suffered a defalcation! of..2,05,363 2 .>3 

To w hich, add the amount of embezzlement of 

grain in 1210.f.... 2,o )2 o5 '*8 

Total defalcation of Land Revenue since the } £,07,86 

establishment of the Aumanie system.| 

Frauds in the other Heads of Receipt.. 

Frauds in the Disbursements as they affect 

, Government ..-.*.. 39>6 50 

Frauds in the Treasury...... 



111 

. 

. 2,07,865 

38 

9't 

. 15,461 

:t 

36 

it 

. 30,650 

2.9 

13 

6,670 

37 

15 

:''' - a .*■ : *d 

J 2,69,549 

, 

14 

75 

. 13,714 

17 

40 

.. 27,269 

32 

51 

i fS, 10,533 

2S 

6 


Total loss by Government in Fualy 121 

11, 12, and 13. . 

Further amount of f rauds on the Disburse’ 
nutots, not affecting Government but indi¬ 
viduals......... 

Frauds not ailceting the Receipts nor Dis¬ 
bursements of Government.,.*....... 27,269 

Total loss sustained by Government and in- } 
dividuals..*. ) 


« On the degrees of guilt of the severardeprcdatdtt, the Com¬ 
mittee cannot deem it either just or politic, to measure the delin¬ 
quency of each individual by the degree of protit. which he 
derived from his guilt, for it is not by the actual sum received 
by any one, or any ten, of the individuals concerned, that the 
Revenues of Government have suffered, it is from the example of 
coemption, and the spirit of rapacity , manifested by the su¬ 
perior servants, that a system of daring frauds has been dif¬ 
fused throughout the whole of the native establishment, em¬ 
ployed in the management of the Revenues, mid that the whole 




* r £’.8'?,145 sterling. 


f £. 124,SIS sterling. 
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tenantry of an extensive and populous Province have been 
almost seduced from their allegiance, and led into measures of 
n nature the most flagitious? 

<> The Feshcar of the collectors Cu(cherry, the interpreters in 
the collectors and assistants Cutchenks, the head Hircatrail, and 
the head DeJoyet, from the very nature of their offices, could 
have pr evented by their integrity, or discovered by their vigilance, 
any attempt at fraud or embezzlement, on the part of the other 
servants of the establishment; but by a base, unprincipled, and 
interested abandonment of every part of their duty, they have, 
for a comparatively small profit, occasioned a considerable loss 
to Government, by separating from it, and encouraging in secret 
enmity with it, the people of a whole country. 

S. Pn 

u The Peschars monthly salary was.. 

His depredations on Government. 13,144 

And on Individuals... 6,849 

S. Ft. 

« The interpreter of the collectors Cutcherry, Kun- 

garow, had a monthly salary of.. 30 

His depredations on the Sub lie are.. 3,6 09 

On Individuals.. 4,0^0 

a. v*. 

“The interpreter in the Cutcherry of the first assistant, 

Raifliah, had a monthly salary of..... 20 

His depredations on the Public amount to.. 8,821 

And on Individuals.. t,83o 

“The interpreter in the Cutcherry of the second assist¬ 
ant, Chediunbaranada Moodely, had a monthly 

salary of.. 20 

His depredations on the Public amount to..,... 3,088 

And on Individuals, to.•.. 311 

■ s. 

‘ The head Hircarrah had a monthly salary of.. *0 

His depredations on the Public are... 2,128 

Aud on Individuals............... 
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“ Tim head Deloyet had a monthly allowance oif,. 10 


Mis depredations on the Public are. 1,140 

And on Individuals..,.... 2,058 


s. p*. 

“ The Javabnavis received a monthly salary of......... 15 

His depredations on the Public amount to....... 1 , 4.92 

And on Individuals to..... $93 


The Committee conclude their Report by inserting the follow¬ 
ing Statement, showing the proportion which the embezzlement 
and frauds, in the four Fuslys, bear to the net revenues of those 
years. 

" EMBEZZLEMENT on the Receipts and Disbursements of 
Government,in Fuzlees :1210,11,12, and ]3: 

J'J. c. 

Star Pagodas.;. 2 ,%,549 14 7A 
“ Recorded net Revenue in the same years... 34,40,356' 33 39 


Total net Revenue. 6 .14 


Or sterling .£.107,820, embezzled out of £. 1 ,483,962.” 


This instance ot a general combination against the Govern¬ 
ment is a melancholy demonstration of the common feelings of 
the natives, under the present administration of the revenue, 
and may be contrasted with very different effects of modera¬ 
tion in another district, as recorded it! the Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee +. 

* The ceded districts were obtained by the Company in JLsOO, 
and were placed under Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Munro: tiffs 
very extensive tract of country, which, including the tributary dis¬ 
trict of Kurnoul, is larger than Scotland, and which is eon- 
iidered to coutaiu a population of about two millions,, had been 


* Page 134. 
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sunk, to the lowest point of deefeitefoa by a weak and impro¬ 
vident Government t (he value at which it was ceded was l6’,5l>545 
fdar Pagodas, including all heads of revenue. The 'collector in 
the first instance, fixed His rente much below what had been the 
former demand, increasing it only as the means of the Ryot, 
and the improving state of the country enabled him safely j 0 do; 
he returned to England at the end of the year 1807 , Having been 
upwards of seven years in the charge of the districts. During 
tins pvriod the land revenues had Increased from I0,06',d93 
ibagodas to ! •tAffZfp, or front .£'402,637 to sterling, 

having in one year (1305-t>) in which the season was extraor¬ 
dinary favourable, exceeded that amount in considerably more 
than a lac of S. Pagodas. The whole amount realized within 
that, period, arid up to the conclusion of the revenue year ISOT’-S, 
including the other brandies, ot revenue, was no less Utah 
M9*90,4 *9 Star Pagodas, sterling, with a remission 

on the whole of no more than 3,415 Pagodas 1 fV 22 c. or £l 


*' It was. recorded by the acting Governor, on the resignation 
of Lieut. Colonel Muitro, that the inhabitants from disunited 
hordes of lawless freebooters, had become as far advanced iu 
civilization, submission to the Saws, »ud obedience ! u the magis¬ 
trates, as any subjects under the Madras Government; that every 
one seemed satisfied with his situation; and that the regret of 
die people was universal on the departure of the principal col¬ 
lector,—ft was also stated by the principal collector himself 
on that occasion, that if no alteration was attempted, the ceded 
districts would yield, one year with another, about 18 lacs of 
pagodas, and that itwould never be hecersary to cadi out a single 
Sepoy to support tire collection-—In the following year 1808*#, 
the total collections amounted to no Jess than Star Pagodas 
18,02,570*, of which sum H>,6y,908t consisted of land revenue 
only." 

With these opposite effects in the revenue ad mini of 

India before us, with such evidence of abject treachery and fraud 
iu one rase, and of loyally, attachment, and industry in the other, 
a natural desire will arise to relieve a numerous people from 
the galling yoke of exactions, which leave them uo resource but 
deceit of violence: and after admiring the example of modera- 


£ 7 2 1,038 sterling. 


t £ 6 bf> 96 $ sterling. 
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turn M'Hk-Ii retied^ so much honour on Colonel Monro, .we cannot 
refuse joining in the regret expressed by Colonel Wilks % 

' long - ;>’J. uuiritermpted subjugation of Hindostan 
by Mahotinmnlab princes had so for obblcnifed the best cha¬ 
racters o! the ancient Him ‘oo constitution, as to present to 
the first F.ti.nhah observer - nothing but Main mmedan ins! hub- 
and (;diets, as the .earliest documents which it. was necessary to 
consider/' • ■. ■ - .'.id-: 

“ Institutions,” adds the same judicious writer, “ derived from 
the best p "aetices of a code, which inculcates war against infidels 
as a religious duty, condemns the vveoten and children of the 
WHUjuifehid to slavery,, the men to death, and .condescends to 
accept submission and the highest possible tribute, as a mer¬ 
ciful commutation for liberty and file, do not seem to be very 
proper object s of imitation for an Em* fish government." 

“ The whole 'iinancicljd'in of a Mohammedan Government .exer¬ 
cis'd over infidels is comprised in the following short extract 
from their most celebrated Law-Tract Hedaya, book IX. Chap. 7: 
—* 7he learned in the lau, allege that the utmost extent of tribute 
is one half of the at/ eat product, nor is it aliencufde to cruet 
■more; but the taking o) a half is no mor- (hun strict justice, and is 
not tyrannical ■- m it is cuu.fi /. to take the whole of the person and 
proper?. ) of infidels, and to distribute (hem twang the Mussulmans, 
it follows that taking half their incomes is lawful a fortiori. 9 

“ Those who contend for the proprietary'right of the sove¬ 
reign, will, in this stage of oppression, find bint to possess one half 
of the produce, as a barbarous remuneration for not having mur¬ 
dered t lie original proprietor f”, 

“ in one part: of the commentary on a digest of the Hindoo 
laws by Jagganutha £, “ the earth is declared to be the pro¬ 
tective property of powerful conquerors, not of subjects culti¬ 
vating the soil,' 

The perusal of such slavish authorities is irksome; but is it not 
more wonderful that, to Governments, whose practices were regu¬ 
lated by these maxims, any reference could ever be made by men 
accuse. med to the language of freedom, and the knowledge of 
civil tights? by Britons? by Christians? 

It is vain to reply, that arbitrary principles arc mote adapted 

'* Chap. 5. page 185. 
f Colonel Wilks, Chap, 5, Page 164 



X Idem, page 116. 
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to tise people of India than of fkigtam!' such piiiK’ipus amt surh 
• n uiur lose nor ao<|»-irc .jftwiir penurn 
embitter mun's life, and degrade iwro Mo’v tiie lord of 

hi? spofie , from the aspect of a southern or a northern s% the 
ctimatc of India can never excuse, nor in the highest decree pa! 
Hate the inhumanity or tyranny of Hindoos, Moguw, nor ot any 
other successors io theit ctonriiiiiot*. 

The ami dimate of the Morea me not found to havemuder* 
gone apy such change, as to account ttotix natural erases toi-the 
change of character in its inhabiitints. it is ihe pestilential breath 
of M abommedan despotism that li|i$ wrought the degradation ot 
imuikinij in these the two fine*! countries in the world. ltcstore 
liberty to Greece, she wil! again flourish ; deprive Britain of her s, 
and of the nations of JE.uoj^ she will be the lust: were itpos*^ 
table a hat despotism, lil s that which for ages has prevailed in the 
eouuijries of the South md the £could he supported m glut 
N orthern regions, it would sink 

i “ This find of lie Is, and ptrtriofs/ 

to a level with the modern Greeks and Hind cos. 

The state of Society induced by this system of revenue in the 
Compviny^ districts, which had descended to us from our Maho- 
inerktu predecessors, is thus described by the Court of Directors 
when the measure of changing this system wis proposed, tuut 
f«oid CortwpUts appointee! to varfy the change in o effect. 

fax truel from the hitter of the ( curt oj Di rectors to f.ue Su~ 

p^tubc G Over u iff <tu t * iQt'h l/ otco^al iitepo? /, jprig t 

isc . ;y\. ’. ; .y v , .yv ■ 

i€ The nature of our dominionJn India readers d expedient, ihat 
our revenue system should be simple in its principles, and uniiforru 
in its operation ; and the eudKirrassed state of our aiikirs demands 
from usj, and from our servants, every practicable attention to 
frugality,—On reviewing the conduct of our icvemiedepartimat 
for some years back, wo have observed .a disposition to innovation 
and experiment, without urgent necessity or apparent cause, but 
with many obvious and immediate mcom •-u nces; new institu¬ 
tions, and almost instant deviations from them; inultif itentten of 
offices, and increase of salaries.- 

46 Such frequent changes must necessarily be productive o* dts- 
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dtanls of auy country, still more to au indolent 
■ t opic, like the natives of Bengal; they most fee 
;live of good, government there, whilst they throw over the 
who! business of our revenues, and all the olikial records, a 
cloud of intricacy and confusion, which almost defeats coutroui 
and enquiries on our part. 

4< We find them always introduced with the Haltering schemes of 
increase to the revenue, ami diminution of expeiice, which haw 
hardly, in any instance, been realized by the event.” 


Extract of a Letter from the Court of Directors to the Supreme 
Government (luted ip# A Sept. 1792. 2d Jit port, page i 06. 

, “ The finance principle of the Mogul Government, which was 
to coiled continually upon the actual produce of lands, has, 
from its nature, fed to concealment, -chicanery,*and fraud. — 
III proportion as the demands of the sovereign were enhanced, 
these acts were multiplied, and the character of the people of 
every rank debased .—The great extern of the provinces now held 
by us; the vast details of their accounts, voluminous for every 
village, and particularly liable to falsification, lass, and decay: the 
ignorance, incapacity, and want of principle loo common among 
the Zemindars; the changes perpetually happening throughput 
the country among tl • mdive Pikers of the revenue, the corrup¬ 
tion of th. se oiiicers, their fraudulent alienations of land, their 
indolence and mismanagement; the general inexperience of our 
servants in revenue atiairs during the first years of the Deuanm e: 
and the frequent alterations which have since taken place both In 
respect to them, and to the mode of administering the finances 
the very clillercut nature of our Government, and the calamities 
which the country lias sustained:- all these circumstances, to 
mention no others, have concurred to involve the real amount 
of the produce, of the lands in great intricacy and obscurity, and 
the same causes, joined to the unceasing struggle - between the 
oppressive exactions and fraudulent-evasions, have produced aum- 
betiess presences and disguises, increasing continually both the 
■; ty difficulty of instituting effective laws for the mtc 
muon of reciprocal equity and good faith.” 

k But we most upon the fullest consideration disapprove en¬ 
tirely of the Mogul principle of taxation, the division of the 
actual product- between the sovereign a*td the immediate culti- 


i. . ,.;.y 

rator of tl»« soil, w hich, uuder various utudiiicaaons, ba? tmb- 
nurd to be the $19513 of practice, uatil the precept time we 
convinced there are c.U; iubercot. in this mode, greatly obstruc¬ 
tive of nauomil improvement wi liappiut'*®.—We are moreover 
by no mean* satisfied that our provinces have mow resources equal 
t<> Ijios-.. wjiicb {hey possesse‘ 1 , evea whea ceded to ns; we w-Mt 

indeed, that we saw rto reason to apprehend the contrary. . From 

the best judgment we can form, lire natural calamities to which 
the country has been subjected, joined to other circumstances, 
have greatly altered its state, which at present affords no external 
signs of abounding wealth, nor any probable source of large 
increase, except the. alienated lands, which remain a subject for 

“ With respect to the objections drav/u from the <ii order and 
confusion in the collections, the uncertainty of their amount, the 
variable indefinite rules"bv 'which thev are levied, the exactions 
md criMu&mtf theuee too prevalent, the intricacies jii the detail* 
of the reveille business, and the ignorance and inewpariry of the 
Zemindars, Lord Cornwallis charges tf?sc ho ‘firr m they 
exist, (ami we fbit$k justice) itpvn the old as a 

system defective in its prindph, and carrying through ail the 
dations of the people, with multiplied ill ef&cts. dial character 
of arbitrary M»po$(tiat* whien 'originated W the heath Me there 
fore very properly -contends, that reform \a there, aiicl 

that b order to simplify and regulate the demands of the land- 
bukh rs upon tfeeit tenants,-the first step is to fix the demand -of 
€h)tK rriwent itself* 

“ If any condition is to be drawn u- the descriptions giv :.a 
of the pi ople, it h surely this, that ike powerful are oppressive, 
tiv'fi the wiak fraudulent/* 

The remedy applied by Lord Cornwallis to coircet this late 
of disorder and oppression was the Zeramtfery Settlement, the 
principle md tendency of which are t:hu described in the Fifth 

‘ TW proportion of the produce of a Zeusind&y estate, fixed 
4 * as the Government share, at KM ithf! tf the rent paid by the 
•** tenantry, though it had not iii alt cases been fixed with winnic 

exactness, sufficiently shew* that it must have been in post 
H casts a targe proportion, and that the most attentive end active 
" mariagcmetit • rmfi^peamvly necessary *o emfbk u landholder 
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u to discharge ids instalments with the ponctaaliiy required hf 
the public regulations. In casoa, therefore, where any inefpia- 
“ Hty unfavourable*'to the Zemindar oecnfred in fixing the anfount 
H of fiii 6 - ■issf ssiKeut ;;t the permanent Settlement, the danger of 
*< )iis falling in arrear must have beer enhanced; and if once in 
“ arrear, and all his estate pl.aed under the management of a 
native agent deputed by the Collector to hold it in attachment, 


*■' and collect the rents, the dismemberment of bis estate, and sale 

“ of his lands must for the most part have been inevitable.*' 

* 

By Ibis ivnaugemenl neither the amount or rate of the Jam*-tax 
appear to, have been materially changed. The Ryot had bis ai- 




lotted half as before, while the Zemindars teutk seems only to 
have been a continuance of the share he eryttyed under the old 
fVkfe Fftftf* Qti ♦life lifivvim? itntk Cj\1 Wilts iin/1 
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system, (Vide Page 5£b) On this account both Col. Wilks and 
Col Muuro have considered these Zemindars as mere 'farmers of 
the revenue, or “ Contractors, who undertake to get a greater 
l* fixed rent for Government from the Ryots than can be done 
M in any other way—engaging for a per centage to make the 
“ Ryots always pay wliat they now do.’* 

The division of the country however duo estates: the enquiries 
into the revenue funds which‘preceded ibis change; the resump¬ 
tion of lauds which were held tree of revenue previous to this 
epoch; and the extension* of the tax to lands not before sub¬ 
jected to it, were sudden iimovutions which the country* proved 
in the sequel tumble to endure, whilst the aggregate snnoont of 
revenue, so tar from being lessened, as might have been expected 
from the preceding orders and observations of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, was very materially enhanced under this new system. 

In tiie Court of Directors’ letter to Bengal, dated t cjth Sept. 
\ 79-2. printed in Appendix to the Second Repo.:, it is estimated 
(Page 168 )'that the revenue from Land and Abkarv (two sources) 
fixed by the Decennial Settlement, (afterwards declared to be 
permanent, and therefore the Zemiadary Settlement hpre treated 
of) would amount to rupees 2,$9,26,208, or the exact sum ofra- 
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venue realized from the country in ike year previous to the tie* 
eenuiaJ Settleiceut, iaot is, uncLr the old svsterm—It should 


: 


fcowet ■ r be kepi \n mind^ tJiat the pqrmnu& under die old system 
.as derived from three sources, Lauds, Abkaiy, and Sayer..™it is 
added that the Sayer revenue, abolished ui the Oec^nuia! Settle 
meat, was rupees £S l f lQ2 . Supposing therefore the Abkar-; tonly 
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jrnpees 1 . 79 ,$ 68 ) to be the same under both systems, ii would fol¬ 
low from this oi(ki.tl view of the evse, that t,fte laud revenues of 
Bengal, under the Decennial Settlement, would have exceeded 
the amount exacted' from the country under the old system, by 
all the amount of the abolished Sayer, or.ytU, 192 rupees. 

But tins is taken from a review of the Decennial Settlement by 
.the Court of Directors, previous 1o their having before them ?: 
arraugcnieid complete. liHhe Fifth Jtcporl, page iy, we are in¬ 
formed thauhe land obtained from Bengal, Bahar, aud 

Orissa under this settlement in 17 . 901 , amounted fo rup<s 
2 ,'JS, 00 ,yby, or sterling ,43,108,915, exceeding therefore tire 
amount realized in lire year previous to the Decennial..Setticmeut 
{•:,.5£V2ft,2Q8) in the sum of rup<#T S74.78i.--r'This added to the 
% 6 |iW'Hue, abo’rshed at the Decennial Settlement, makes tire 
cxce* of kind revenue under the new system, according to this 
more correct view, upivurds of 1.7 lacs of Sicca Rupees, or 
. 

In the Second Report, page 18, it is also stated f Upon 3 general 
“calculation the amount of revenue expeced under the Oecen- 
" ptal or perm iient Settlement was 2«0 lacs of Sicca Rupees, or 
. 43 , 016 , 000 . The mutual collections -exceeding that mm in 
“.pi iticipally to be attribufod fo the increased unu.-mil ofSayer*, tuid 
“ ^bkary duties, to the rents of land not included i'A thejfuema, 
Vo •id. to other extraordinary revenues; in sm.e instances to 
program<{-('.rents ; to increased rents m lui.de not uriginaiki 
‘ fettfed . or to re iimpt ion 

In i7<K the Court of Directors estimate the Bengal land ie- 
venue (Second Report, Appendix Hi.) at .£3,025,000. 

In the same year the Decennial Settlement was declared in Ben¬ 
gal to be permanent and unalterable for ever. (See liep. Page 1 3 .-, 
'I'he Select Committee however observe (Page 17 ) *• The esti- 
‘ mate ( 1 . e. of land revenue) formed in 1793, has been e receded 
“ in each year, notwithstanding the interruptions which ha ve been 
“ occasionally experienced from the vicissitudes of seasons.” 

Independaut therefore of increase -.front the Abkarv, we have, 
in the documents here referred to, official grounds <0 he assured, 

* Tire Sayer at internal customs, I apprehend, arc mentioned here, ;« « 
some', of increase, through inadvertence, as they were abnlisl.ea at th. 
Decennial S et tie n a c 
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that the Imi d revcmie taken from *fce Bengal provltfce* under the 
Mtv r-iy^teim cottaitkrably exceeded the aitid6nt realized wader the 
opmdio'u of the‘old mnthil&nt tax or half-produce, not only in 
the ffc&t year of its introdMction^'bwt in every succeeding one; 

Although some mtiy iktm this comtoot excess of land revenue 
to he a proof of the Wealth atif!’' ll |>roKperil^ of the districts in ques¬ 
tion ; to others it wit! fully account ior the almost unheard-of 
misery which seems to have been the immediate effect of the 
Zcniindary Settlement in Bengal, and which in the Fifth Report, 
pagrtfO, is described to be “ such a Iiatsh and ■ oppressive system 
“ as was never before reported to in rhis country' -‘-and to have 
44 produced more distress di»d beggary, and a greater change, in 
46 the landed property of Bengal, than has perhaps) ever happened 
. 44 in file same space of time hi a ay age or eooniry, by f;h% mere 
14 efteet; of interna) regulations ° 

Ti»e nature and opr ratlin of the permanent Settlement at MVi- 
Hras, known there by the name of tin Mootalidary S^hleniebt, 
are sufficiently described in Meer Ghokmm .411/5 le lief, id; 
Page 21 1 et seq. of the Speech) whilst of the state of those dis¬ 
tricts under the old system of revenue, which wc had continued 
to them from the tone of our Mussulman predecessors, the extract 
from my Lord Wellesley^ letter, page 19, gives' a most nVdmschnly 
but too true a picture. 

Of the basis Indeed of aB fl¬ 
it may be further observed, that in the choice of despotic, prece¬ 
dents the farthest removed from natural justice bus been pre¬ 
ferred in our several settlements Ob the principle of Mafic m- 
medan taxation, already quoted, orj:k/tff 6 f the produce is 
taken as the ransom of (he hnshahdmati's life : the commentary 
of Jagganatha leaves the witch earth ituff to the discretion of 
° the protective cbnquetdr the main pillars of the permanent 
of Zemindary settlement stands on no better grounds than these. 

But although the principle and practice be perfectly reconcilable 
with the tenets of Mahomet, from whom they are derived,, other 
Hindoos %fH be found to be ife complaisant than Jfagganatfoa; 
from whose own commentary, as will be seen in the Fa tract, 
page 84/ it appears that even after stating this 'despotic prin¬ 
ciple of right of property in the soil, die despot was required 
to content himself with a sixth of the produce hi ordinary times, 
and only took a fourth m times of urgent necessity, as “ of war 
or invasion,” It is uideed certain dial in no part of the world 

- 
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but India, was sucL a system of taxation eves attempted to be 
eufmv d, if ever (boiigiit of: adr« it less clear that even ia India 
the Imposition is of a modern and recent date : the derlarattcu). of 
its pertdahency then was surely made by a Christian Government, 
without sufficient reflection who wentite authors,and what must be 
its lasting effects on the condition and mind'. of tlie subjects. 

With respectful deference to the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, who have bestowed so much labour on the affairs of 
India, the author must record his dissent from the opinion, 
quoted at length in page 58 of this Appendix, if it is Meant to 
leave aa impression on the public mind, that the tax of half produce 
was anterior to the entry of if* Mahooimcduns: if the language 
of the Committee were only intended to be applied to Ure waste 
lands as remaining subject to the ordinary rate of taxation* when¬ 
ever they might be brought into cultivation, this would not be 
questioned ; but there is decisive evidence to prove that before and 
even since the period of the Mogul invasion, and the establish¬ 
ment. of their despotism, the portion cf the product of I: ;i 
allotted to the state was a sixth, in many instance only a tenth 
A brief review of the 'different rates imposed by sovereigns, 
in different ages and nations, will furnish the strongest objections 
to the farther contiuuaure of this unexampled burthen, 

The first recorded land-tax was introduced • by Joseph, in the 
rich agricultural country of Egypt, while it was desolated by a.u 
extraordinary famine. Ju the 41st chapter ot Genesis we are 
tola, » 

“ When all the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried 
“ to Pharaoh for bread: and Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians, 
Go unto Joseph; and what be saitb to yon do, and Joseph 


“ opened all the store-houses, and sold unto the Egyptians. (CLuj 
“ Arif! Joseph gathered up all the money which was 1 burnt in 


len 


“ the land of Egypt for the corn which they bought: and w 
“ the money failed, Joseph said,Give your cattle: audhe&d them 
“ with bread for all their cattle for that year. When that year 
** was ended, Joseph bought all the land ot Egypt, tor the Egyp- 
“ bans sold every u»ah his field, because the fauiiue prevailed ovet 
“ them: so the land became Pharaoh's, only the laud of the 
“ priests he bought not,” 

“ Then Joseph said unto the people, “ Behold, l have bought 
<» y>;, L * this day and your laud for Pharaoh: lo ! here is sued for 
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“ you, and ye shall aow the bad, and m the increase ye shah giver 
“ thr fifth part to Pharaoh, and t-ouvt parts shall be your owp, 
"for seed of the field, and lot* your food, and for theta of your 
“ households, and for food for your little ones. And Joseph made 
" it a law ovei the .and of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh 
u should have the rirrH part, except the land of the priests 
" only, which became not Pharaoh V 
The recital of this transaction is characterized with the heart 
tifu) simplicity of Holy Writ, awl it is important to our argume nt, 
that after Joseph had acquired all the buds of Egypt, by a solemn 
compact, and for a valuable consideration H K found it cotnlshmi 
with sound policy, and proper consider at <on for the welfare of 
the people, to lew only me-fiflk of the produce ; the remaining 
four parts being necessary for seed and for the cultivator’s food, 
and for them of their households, and for their children, in 
Egypt, as in fact it must be every where. 

The fertility of the lauds washed by 'the Nile is not less cele¬ 
brated lhan those of India: and had less than four-fifths sufficed 
for the maintenance of the cultivators, there is no- reason why 
Joseph might not have taken more than one-fifth tor Pharoah, in 
the situation of legal and peaceable proprietor of all the land of 
Egypt: but every, collateral circumstance makes even die esta¬ 
blishment of a land-tax, at the rate of one-fifth, appear to have 
been considered extraordinary: that it Was new in Egypt is evi¬ 
dent from the accompanying detail; and when Moses enacted a 
permanent revenue from the resources f a country to which lie 
led the Israelites, “ a land flowing with milk and honey," although 
tie might have stipulated the same allowance for the support of 
the Hierarchy in Canaan, as Joseph had settled apou .Royalty in 
Egypt, and little doubt can be entertained but men who hud 
witnessed the levying of one fifth, would have willingly paid tin. 
same, as a condition of obtaining vineyards, Sic. “ which they had 
not planted-," yet a more liberal policy seems to have actuated the 
Jewish- lawgiver, who was content with a ttfihe “ of the seed of 
the land, and the fr uit of the tree.” Eeviucus 27, 

Sicily, the next moit fertile country of antiquity, was taxed by 
the masters of the world at only om-tenth, and Cicero's animated 
exclamation against Verres for taking more might be repealed tc 
the present severt igus of India. Numqnid prater singular deeu- 
was debent ' ? 

* €ic. 7- Verr. 
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u Spain * paid oni)' one-twentieth, I-ivy, lib. 43. c» 2. 

“ A tenth is the traditional share paid in India, before the insti 
tuition of lire sixth. It is the portion paid in tbe Uttk principa¬ 
lity of Co ng at this day, and the Dutch found and continued 
that tax at Ceylon”. 

The rale established by Joseph in Egypt may be considered 
as the utmost extent of taxation in his age, perhaps for many 
ages after him. 

“ Menu +, the Indian lawgiver, who is by some taken for Minos, 
and who Nourished 880 years before Christ, states the taxes o:‘ 
various kinds, which may be levied by the King. Of the pro¬ 
duce of land, a sixth is the largest share which can be taken in 
ordinary circumstance:*, and a fourth in times of urgent distress; 
hut the whole tenour of the Institutes J, and the digest shew, that 
the sixth part of the crop is the King’s share, which is constantly 
in the contemplation of all Hindoo lawyers." 

Pandian §> Anno Dorn. 1252, taking advantage of a civi* 
war, invaded Canara in ships, and conquered the country. Before 
his time the sixth had been received in the rough grain; but lie 
imposed on bis subjects the task of delivering it deprived of its 
husk ; in a. state fit for food, thereby increasing the revenue about 
10 per cent, which is the estimated, expence of this operation. 

il This mode of payment continued until the establishment, of 
a new Government at Vedeyaiuiggut, founded by fugitives from 
the subverted Government of Waraugal, when the Puitdyan dy¬ 
nasty of Canara having reached the period of its decline, yielded 
to the rising state in 1330.' 

c The minister and spiritual Preceptor Vedeyarauva, under whose 
auspices tbe new dynasty w;„; erected, composed a work on Law 
and Gmvrnmeol, which is still extant in many hands, and easily 
procurable, it was intended as a manual for the officers of 
state: is founded on the text of Parasara, with a copious Com 
mentary by Vefk'ymanya, assigning as usual to the King one-sixth 
as the royal share of the crop, and very rudely pronouncing the 
King, who t akes more, to be infamous in this world, and con- 
signed to Kareka (the infernal regions) in the next. ’ 


* See Colonel Wilks on the Sontfi of India, Chap* 5. 
f Wilks, 1 26, X Cap. 8. v, 38'j, 308. Digest Groi 

$ Wilks 1 South of India. 
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“ This snare Vcdcyaranya * was desirous of converting from a 
grain to a money payment, and fee established fixed rules for the 
Conversion, founded on the quantity of laud, the retjwwtte icecl, 
the average increase, and the value of the grain. 

The result literally conforms to the law of the digest. 


t to the King. 


,V- to the Bra mins, s;. 

to the Gods.. 

The rest to the Proprietor.... 


*•*•** • f 



Colonel Wilks further informs us, that for the division of the 
produce, ' * ' 

30 being the whole number, it is calculated 

that 15, or is consumed in the expenses of agriculture^ 
and the maintenance of the farmer’s family. 
5 7 Z to the sovereign. 

1.5 rr I-# to the Bramius, 
t ™ Jtf to the Gods. 

7.5 ss y to the Proprietors as net i eat or income . 


30,0 


111 the Disquisition on the Property in the Soil from Mr. Cole- 
brook’s Translation of the Digest of Hindoo Law, by Jagganatha 
Tercnpauc. I uma n a, we find the following interesting passages: 

“ Having ascertained the rates of purchase and sale, the length 
« of the wav, the expenc.es of food, the charges of securing the 
goods carried, and the net profits of trade, let the king oblige 
traders to pay taxes on their saleable commodities—Menu. 
“‘After fuU,Consideration, let a king so levy those taxes conti- 
'* mu Ely in Ins dominions, that both he and the merchant may 
“ receive a just compensation for their several ads." 

“ As the leech, the suckling calf, and the bee, take then* natural 
“ food by little and little, tiiua must, a king draw from Ins domi- 
“ nious an annual revenue.” 


* Wilks, page 1.33. .Sec also page 73 of this Appendix 
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Of cattle., of gems, of gold aiul silver, added each year to the 
** capital stock, « fiftieth part may be taken by the king 
l< grain, an eighth part, a sixth, or a twelfth. 

u He may also take a sixth part of the cleat 
« of trees, desk-meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical 
« substances, liquids, flowers, roots, and fruit —Of gathered 
leaves, pot-herbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, 

‘ earthen pots, and all things made of stone;’ 

“ Let hint not cut up his own root by taking no revenue, nor 
“ the root of other men by excess of covetousness; for, by cut- 
c i jn ■*• up his own roots , and theirs, he mokes both himself osiil 
“ them wretched* 

« Isi the king so act, that he also may receive benefit out ol 
** the profits of trade which remain after defraying charges, and 
a that the merchant may receive just compensation for his la- 
“ bours.” 

« Let the. king gather blossom after blossom, like the florist 
** in the garden ; mid not extirpate the plant, like a burmr of 
'* cAr<rco«f ”'—i > aiasara. 

<c As the florist in 'the garden plucks blossoms successively put 
‘ forth, and floes not eradicate the flowering shrub ; so should 
« rJic king, drawing revenue from his subjects, take the sixth part 
“ of the actual produce: but tire maker of charcoal, extirpating 
« the tree, burns the whole plant, let not the king so treat bis 
su bjec ts." M ad Lava. 

“ Giving a sixth part to the king, a tw enty-first part to deities, 
“ and a thirtieth part to the priest *, a man offends not by applying 
u himself 1) agriculture/’—Vrihaspati. 

•* .A military king, who takes .even a fourth part of the crops 
“ of ]iis realm at a time of urgent necessity, as cl War or iuva- 
“ siou, and protects bis people to the utmost of his power, co»n- 
M mils no sin.”— Meny. 


A comparison of the tax of half produce, levied on the hus¬ 
bandmen of India, with the modern rates of taxation in other 
countries, will present to the reader, accustomed only to European 
inodes of assessment, this anomaly, that m India government 
stands in the double capacity of sovereign and landlord ; the re¬ 
spectable class of what in Great Britain is denominated the 
Landed Interest; a class renowned for wealth and independent 
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principles, and always considered ns the principal bulwark of the 
nation, ceases to oust: between the governors and the husband- 
wen, or labourers, there is found only a class of officer^ ap- 
pointed to iufotce the lax, and collect the half of the produces 
for vuch, it is acknowledged and Recorded in the Fifth Report, are 
the Zemindars• themselves, With no other advantage over the’ 
revenue officers of Europe, but that of their employments being 
hereditary. The land-tax rtf India is not, as with us, assessed 
on a landlord s rent, hut on the gross produce of the ground. 
This is 11 1 'original and only basis of the Zemindary Settle stent, 
wd of every other attempted improvement in the revenue c v fen; 
of the country. 

With tbb distinction premised, the following extract from the 
author’s Essay **» Taxation, which is placed on tire records of the 
Bombay government (8Hi July, 160S) * will exhibit the enormous 
difference between the burthen of Indian taxation, and that of 
other civilized states. 

“•The land-tax in England f, though nominally four shillings' 
in the pound, varies in different districts from four to o?;e shilling 
m the pound, and in some less- .and this is calculated on a very 
moderate value of estates, framed in 1 in the reign of William 
the Third.” ' • •'''' 

’* r fhe land-tax (rente i nctm) in France, is stated, in their 
own report, to have been universally roriapkined of as heavy, 
and to have fallen very unequally, although only a professed 
fifth of the net produce." 

“ In thy ancient domiuions of the King of Prussia, the land-tax 
is said to be assessed at the rate of *3(>, 25, 3:1, 38, 40, 45, and 
50 per cent, of the Revenue of the Proprietors, according to then 
different ranks or privileges, and this country is consequently far 
behind England in point of prosperity.” 

“ In Arthur Young’s account of Lombardy, s* very mi¬ 
nute detail is given ol the gross produce, rent, and taxation, or 

land." 

‘ In the Milanese, faking 100 perdcho, he 'states its gross 
product ;n coin, wine, .and silk, at 1836 hvres, of which' the Pro¬ 
prietors nett share (rent) is 785 hvres, exclusive of tax. Laud 

* Sec Papers ordered by the House of Commons to be print'd, 
2$d June, 1813, 

f Essay on Taxation and Revenue, by the Author, page 28 . 
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*f this rent and value pays l'5-J. soldi per pcrtica, or 77 livros, m 
the hundred (petlichej. The taxis paid by the tanner; but if it 
were not, it would form a part of the landlord's share,- making 
this latter 863 livres, which, is equal to «£8. ia«r. per cent, or is. <}d, 
in the pound. Only half of this contribution of ?7 litvt s goes 
to the sovereign, the other half is retained for roads, bridges, and 
parochial charges, and in some cases the partial support of the 
Curees is included." 

•“ In tbv ecclesiastical state of Bologna, the lamb tax is com¬ 
puted-at only -* ‘2d the. English acre. In Parma about $rf, and m 
Modena the common calculation is, that all taxes whatever only 
equal •* fifth of the gross produce of land,’' 

“In Toscany the land-tax is, in many places, redeemed: 
that part of it winch is paid to communities for. roads, &c, ami 
is uot thus redeemable, amounts to no more than one-tenth of the 

netreutv From the general tenor of Mr. Young’s observations. 
~ ' - - 
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I should conclude, therefore, the whole* of the land-tax, previous 
to redemption, to have been one-fifth of the net rent:' 

“ In the Venetian territory all the arable lands, which are given 
in lease to fatmers, are taxed at a tenth of the rent. When the 
Proprietor cultivates his own lands, they are valued according {/» 
an equitable estimation, and be is allowed a deduction of one-fifth 
of the tax, so that Tor such lands lie pays only eight, instead of 
ten per cent, of the supposed re&t.f.” 

“ With regard to our other tax, as veferribk* to the actual pro¬ 
duce of the lands, and purporting to he one-hatf of that produce, 
it may be briefly observed, that Or, Davenant states.-the l,rnd 
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rmis'Qi England, generally, to he to the gross produce as nine. 


to twenty-one, or ‘bree-seveetiis, and the rents of core lands an 
two-nivalis only of the produce” 

“ Or- Smith says, that in the present state of Europe, the 


mM 


share of the landlord (rent ) seldom exceeds a third, sometimes 


fo'T,. , 


not a fourth, of the whole produce of the land I It is there¬ 
fore wry clear, that in Europe, were there no landlords in the 




* (By Hie Antlwr). It. is a common rale in Salsette to eoii*n«< the 
average produce nf a begahof land at ouc morali of batty A feegab is 




about of an acre. The month of batty is m *<i at go rupee* 

onethnd of which Is the Ciovornmcut sonic, or somewhat less than semi 
rupvtis per beg&h. At this rate even the leuacstf Uud-t&x oa SaWtte 
would average tip wards of & gvmea per acre, 
t Wealth of Nations, vol, iii, $£X 
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way, the lands generally would never p?y a tax to the stale of txalf* 
produce,’ 

« \ a Chinn the principal revenue of the sovereign conafoU M a 
rmm die produce of &U the lands of the empire; this 

tenth part however is estimated so very moderately, that in many 
provinces; it is sakl not to exceed a thirtieth part of the ordinary 
produce 

^ g u t It may be safely alleged, on the grounds ot exfitenendfc, 
that though some lands «uay be sufficiently rich to yield half their 
produce to a landlord or government, the other half being suffi¬ 
cient to defray the charges and reasonable profits of cultivation, 
\vt this is not ihc case generally; in the majority ot binds it will 
require from six to eight-tenths of the produce, and sometimes 
more, to defray the charges -*nd profits above mentioned; and it 
then follows, that a tax, regularly anil correctly assessed at half 
the m tual produce of lands, would not leave to the inhabitants 
of a ly extensive countrv under heaven a sufficiency to subsist oh,” 

« Although '* the principle of a tax at hali-produce be very gc ue* 
rat in India, it may be difficult to state when and where it had its 
origin. It may, however, confidently be asserted, that d arose 
out of some violent overthrow of the uaturat order ed societies, 
and is decidedly foreign to the ancient imlitutions of the Hindoos, 


aider wt 


.^. 1 , 


f ndja is supposed to have lorsti flourished; for. 


First, the erection ut a class of landed proprietors, is, according 
u> flic free course of nature’s laws, as certain and evident a cense 
quencc of tlie cultivation of land, as the production of a plant from 
its seed. The more fortunate, the more strong, or the more indus¬ 
trious among the first cultivators, who were the first proprietors 
of the earth, would soon extend their possessions beyond their 
own individual means of tillage. Cultivation by tenantry would 
ensue; and land proprietors, properly so called, being thus -esta¬ 
blished, would in the ordinary progress of civilised society and 
riopiilation, naturally become more numerous, more extensive, 
iuid more wealthy. That these proprietors formerly existed, and 
perhaps universally in India, there cannot be the least doubt ; it Is 
equally certain, that they must cease *o exist where the ruling 
power would absorb all the produce of die sol! beyond a bare 


* Wealth of Nations, vol iii- page 263. 

f Fureker’s Remarks on 't axation and Revenue, 7tb July 1808, page oQ. 
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maiatenance to die wretched cultivators. That existence there¬ 
fore must have been crushed at some later period, and the haded 
proprietors swept away by the torrent of violence, from thus* 
countries where-thn principle of taxation was first enforced/' 
u $:.-r:onrlly, We are informed that the Mahabharafa authorize*) 
ft the prince to fcv. y a fifth of the produce of mines, and a. tenth 
of the cora,' Menu and other legislators <fi authorise the so¬ 
vereign to exact a sixth, m eighth, or a twelfth of the gram, ac¬ 
cording to ciicumstances; and a sixth part of the dear annual 
increase of the trees. 4 The Institutes of Akber record, that for¬ 
mer monarchies of Hindoos!an exacted the sixth part of the pro¬ 
duce of kmds, Under Akhev the revenue was settled at a third 
of the average produce of lands; and in Mr, Grant’s Observe 
tions on the Revenues of Bengal , the assessment is slid to have 
been limited not to exceed in Uk 1 whole a fourth of the actual 
produce of the soil/' 

4 ‘ The whole Section here referred to, c of tribute and t'iXes/ u 
very interesting, and applicable to the present question.' it states 
the rat s in Turkey, Tuvan, and Iran, to be a sixth or fifth and a 
tenth of the produce, and gives a detailed account of the Akbe- 
rian rates of collection from different descriptions of land* The 
subjoined account, taken from ancient Hindoo works of great 
repute, was furnished by a Pundit in Bombay/’ 

<r Translate of die comment of the twenty-fifth stanza, in sec¬ 
tion sixty-eight of the chapter Shantee Pimva, a division of Ma- 
habhamt, written by Kiih, which treats on die state policy, and 
wherein Bheestna tells Rajah Dhurain how much tribute a Rajah 
should collect from his subjects/' 

** One sixth part of whatever the subjects will produce from 
* ( their land, and the same to be applied for their maintenance. 
ct Then whence shall the Rajah get money for his expenses?— 
#f i observe, he is l o receive one-sixth of die produce of land from 
“ his subjkts, after measuring the grains, and no more* to levy 
w fines on the offenders as well as on those (hat become variously 
<€ vicious, und aunoy others, or to conquer the kingdoms of others 
4< by uis own valour nnu thus gait wealth: aho> to collect 
t$ customs from the merchants on good* they import by ships, or 
61 oil bullocks- Through all these means he shall raise funds, 
M thereby to defray Ins charges and to protect his subjects—not 
** to become indolent himself in pursuing all these measures* 
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The subjects also, with ^ iilingu/ss, a e t 

u (CSf5S$. 

Neelkimd Bhut, W of Bhuf 

hinted, Majooka I)arrnashatra, ,v or u Religious Institutions/' 
in which h^treats on the subject of policy, observer* 
u Thai tho Rajah should show pride, anil be compassiojinte, 
“ ami receive from hi;?.subject's from year to year, one-sixth part 
<4 of the .produce. and protect them: it din be neglected, he sbal? 
*i. be liable to hare half of whatever sins thev may commit,- be- 
\ { cause he receives tribute from them. 

*' Translate of the paraphrase of a stanza, the author Oalli- 
dasa inserts m the iiisi. chapter of a book written by hi% hub 
titled, ,c Raja Wmmec/ 

M The Rajah* for the {purpose of doing good to Ms subjects, 
u shall collect from them one-sirth of tbe produce/ 7 
The author adds the following simile: ** That, the mn attracts 
u water, and pours down seasonably, a thousand times more 
“ than the attracted quantity, as the people on the e. rfh want : so 
“ the Rajah, having received a sixth part of Ihe produce, ought 


for the defence of his 


u to expend a thousand times as m 
u subjects/' 

“ In Malabar,'we have the authority of the printed Report of the 
first Commissioners, a- work distinguished for its-useful and accu¬ 
rate hifprmauori, to be assured that bo land revenue was collected 
by its ancient princes: and that when expensive preparations be¬ 
come necessary .against apprehended invasion, they only exacted 
from the hiralh > 1 :ars <\jiffh of their produce. This information 
is the more valuable, as the aboriginal b ws and customs of the: 
Malabar fins seem to have been 'preserved unimpaired from time 
mimenicrial, down to the subversion of their principalities and 
government in ijtiS, by the power of Hydet Ally, and must hove 
had morale ttefcifticd at least to die established usages of surround¬ 
ing countries . n 

i( It it remarkable, that the practice of’ the Malabadans has la 
this respect a sf riking coincidence with a Jewish orduiouce. The 
Mahk® Rajah? have from time immemorial possessed landed 
estates, froiu which tc support the princely dignity; and exacted 
no land tax from their subject? a i the divine eomnntmfe, through 
.Ezekiel, to the Jews, on t heir prophesied restoration to die fend 


th 


nr fathers, we find the follow ing injunctions in respect to 


ihe’t prxnces. 



“ Oleip. xvi, ver,' and 8. “ And a portion (of the land) rJuiti 
•'* he for the prince &cu kc ” (describing its situation and extent.) 

“ Is the i$pd shall be his possession in Israel: and my princes 
“ shall no more oppress my people ; aud the rest of the land shall 
<♦ they give to the house of Israel according to their tribes.” 

“ Chap. xlvi. v. IS. u Moreover the prince shall not take oi the 
u people’s ininuihiacc by oppression, to thrust tlvein' our of their 
* possession; but he shall: give his sons inheritance out ot his own 
% possession. that ray people be not scattered every mao from 
<£ hts possession.” 

“.It would seem from this latter verse, too, that the prophet 
clearly foresaw both the advantage and absolute necessity of re¬ 
stricting the prince and bis posterity to their own prescribed inhe¬ 
ritance, lest the scattering of the people from their possessions, 
should be, as he well knew, the infallible consequence of the so¬ 
vereign becoming general or universal proprietor of the soil; ami 
as is so clearly exemplified >u most of the modern G ovemments 
of India. 

“ In Ousserat it Is also ascertained, that no such principle of 
taxation was in general force, up to the period of the, Mahome¬ 
tan Conquest; aud that even after the introduction of the Mus 
sulrnan power, the Gmssia landholders successfully resisted, a > 
tlu y do to this day , the payment of any such tax; and/' 

“ In Salsette, authentic records are still extant to prove, that it 
was not adopted by the Portuguese.Gogertttnent. A statement 
now in my possession, procured front the records at Goa, exhi¬ 
bits the - whole of the land revenue derived from the idand by 
that government, as amounting only to 20,000 purdaws, o'r about 
1 0,000rupees per annum; whilst the lauds were given up in un¬ 
disturbed and undisputed possession to individual proprietors, 
who thus became numerous, respectable, and wealthy, 

“ If therefore the principle here discussed, shall be neither found 
to be sanctioned by the old legal institutions of the country, or 
fry the statural established order of societies; and if violence, at 
the effects of despotic power, be its probable origin ; it will, I 
hope, be allowed no claim to the privilege of being perpetuated 
in the civil institutions of a just and moderate government, merely 
because preceding conqueror's had enforced it. Precedent, pre¬ 
judice, or prescription, the common motives of human action, 
may very properly sanction in established practice what is right; 
may even justify what is indifferent, but can never excuse what a 
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candid examination a* the shtibe of ttsteon would prove to be 
decidedly wrong. Unconsdibusness oi evil may indeed be some 
excuse for errors from precedent; but to err with our eyes open 
\$ an vmjvst friable aggravation of injury/ 

u That tht principle of a tax of halfqvrouuee owes its origin to 
violence, to conquest, or the more gr<* iuul oppressive exercise, of 
despotic power, is rendered stilt farther probable, .iron* the cir¬ 
cumstance ot oar having siVerai traces of the division of* half* 
proditeebefog iherate adopted between L ANDED PftOPIUETOfis and 
THEIR TENANTRY OR CULTIVATORS: toe know it existed v» Sal- 
sette, during the time of the Portuguese ; it still uppmrs to obtain in ike 
Ben-rnl provinces under the Permanent Settlement; it in-probable 
therefore the principle nifty have been formerly more general; and on 
the annihilation, or expulsion of propjrklors, it would be but natural 
fro vfie despot who took their place* to appropriate also to himself 
their share in the produce of the serf This was actually the cvsft 
on Salsejte, when the Mwbraltas took the island from the Poitu- 
guise, The conquerors adopting the principle of a tax at half- 
produce (winch was before this the landholders share only, not that 
of the displaced Go' emrueat) the class of proprietors soon dis¬ 
appeared ; and in Malabar (independent of lhe violent expulsion of 
the whole class of I adholdei‘5 by the Mahomedati power) many 
in-dances came within my own personal knowledge, of land&l 
proprietors, ifter tfwir return vnder our Government, abandon¬ 
ing their stales to their farmer#, desiring them to be reeponsibk 
for the required revenue, in consequence of fjitr Ideal olliccis 
having been enabled parlkiiiy to enforce the same tax/’ 

4 ‘ But tnc rate of division between proprietors mid their tenants, 
is a very fallacious ground of assumption a* behalf of a Govern- 
. meat tax, since ok rent of ai> estate paid lo a landlord, and a 
land revenue paid to a goviiimieTd, are entirely mul essentially 
difiVrent both in their nature and effects, 

u The aggregate amount of revenue is J-JeSy divided into small 
siipnnds ot salaiieSj the expenditure of which has very little in¬ 
fluence on the industry, and consequently on the comfort* and 
wealth of the society. Of those deriving large syladcs, from 
which they still only accumulate fortunes in a long series of years, 
few or none remain to expend them i« !h/$ country.” 

tr But the aggregate amount of rent contributes immediately to 
the elevation of a class of wealthy proprietors in the state, whose 
expenditure jbs the only natural means of stimulating genend in* 
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duslry, and of promoting the general wealth and comforts of the 
**' 

“ The amount of revenue is often expended on purposes fo¬ 
reign to the. promotion of industry, and at a distance from the 
place of collection ; not (.infrequently, in foreign ami even ini¬ 
mical countries.'* 

“ But die rent of resident landed proprietors is always expended 
in the promotion of individual and domestic industry, and chiefly 
oi« 


** Proprietors and their tenantry are left to a reciprocal view of 
their own interests, in arranging their respective terms of tenure. 
In the natural order of things, both one and the other would 
of necessity he equally consulted.’’ 

“ But the division of produce between a Government and its 
-cultivators, must as necessarily be almost always arbitrary ; whence 
w< dml the interests of one pat ty only considered, and those of 
the other almost wholly neglected/’ 

M The local experience of resident landed proprietors, and their 
own private interests, naturally suggest the most advisable mea¬ 
sures for improving the produce of their estates, which is most 
effectual ly accomplished by improving the condition and re¬ 
sources of their ferment; and the natural impulse* of humanity 
establish an intercourse of kindness and assistance between a lord 
and his dependants, which the latter can never experience or 
expect from personal intercourse with a government. Its local 
officers have no interest in local improvements, but a manifest one 
tn local exactions for their benefit : in the first case, the 
interest of the proprietors and tenant are co operative to the same 
useful end, and the public good is promoted ; in the latter case, 
the interests of the local officer and tenant arc decidedly at 
variance, and the public good is effectually frustrated.” 

“ In short, it would seem to be impossible for a government in 
any way to occupy lands to any useful end ; both the possession 
and the cultivation of the soil is the exclusive business of subjects, 
and should be surrendered to them; unrestrained! interference on 
the part of the prince, is an infringement on their rights, their 
privileges, and their duties: in India it has even extinguished a 
class in the order of society, without which no society can mate¬ 
rially improve: it is foreign to the object of protection; a clear 
violation of the order of nature ; aud we need be no longer sur¬ 
prised at its militating no less against individual prosperity, than 
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against .the ameliorate, n, wbeu re.jui.ivd, of .the resources of llic 
slafe, M 

There is a manifest (joiicoidanee of lu st: suggaatioiw wish die 
conclusions <>t the S .Jeer Committee of the House'<d Couiawns 
and with their numerous >juotat;ona of opinions extracted stem 
the offici; 1 representations of distinguished officers, it. the service 
of tlic East India Company Referring to the oth Report for the 
recorded opinions of Lieut. Colonel Monro. Mur. llaveiishaw, Mr. 
Thackeray and others, it may suffice to select the following us a 
decisive deelar tiion of the impression on the minds of the Com¬ 
mittee themselves, as to the necessity and, nature of the improve 
went, which it is the sole object of these pages to recommend, 

** four Committee * have dmr.ed it proper to bring under the 
notic e of the House this gratifying instance of a p ovitice, which 
was, in so short a space of time, restored from a condition of 
the lowest depression to -me of comparative prosperity, (under 
the management of Mr. Raveushaw.) In a former part of 
their Report., they had occasion to state another extraordinary 
instance of tf same kind, in regard to the management of the 
ceded districts, during tire seven years they were under the en¬ 
lightened superintend once of lieut. Colonel Thomas • Muriro: 
they both furnish undeniable proofs of the important good effects 
■which have resulted from If establishment of moderate rants, 
and specially; a system of aheijftate protection to individual rights 
and property. The amelioration which has taken place iu the 
condition of the provinces, which the Committee, have here par¬ 
ticularly referred to, and which, in . greater- or less degree,. ha* 
been produced in die other puds of the modem territory, under 
the Madras presidency. i» undoubtedly in a great measure to b« 
ascribed to the talents, activity, zeal, and experience of the col¬ 
lectors ; hut your Committee arc thoroughly satisfied, tiiat all these 
qualities combined' could not have enabled tiieui, so generally, to 
have improved foe situation of flic provinces under their charge, 
had iky not paid particular regard to moderation of rent. Tire 
great practical principle enforced in all their Reports by Lieut. 
Colonel ftluuro and the other collectors, whoseievenue ad mini 
straiiou has been foe most prosperous, the principle on which they 
acted themselves, when left to (heir own discretion, and which 
they never ceased to press on their assistants, was this, that to 

* Fifth Report, page 155. 
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enable a country which had fafttsv oppressed to attain a 
flourishing slate. assessment must first he low, and can he in¬ 
creased only with its increasing improvement; and that c/he year 
of over assessment would throw it back, beyond the power oi 
several favourable seasons again to recover/ 

With ro fiiany arguments drawn from history, and l he example 
of elisdog States, with yet more forcible objections from natural 
justice, and (may it not be added f) from religion itself, against 
tbl; burthen of Indian taxation, whirl is so properly appreciated 
in the Reports to Fadiaraent, and condemned even in the letters of 
the Court of Directors, the policy of its 'continuance ought to have 
some extraordinary and unquestionable grounds of jusfttication. 

There is none iii an expenditure of the Rewnuc oil objects of 
public utility to the inhabitants of the country trnm which it is 
thus obtained: our system of taxation inis little resemblance to 
the attraction of water by the solar rays, to be returned in re¬ 
freshing showers, and impregnating dew or rain, or the ground 
whence it is drawn : very different is the absorption of a foreign 
monopoly, which, alas! has no elements of reproduction: a per¬ 
petual drain fr the empty coffers of a distant treasury, leaves the 
the natives no consolation in the spectacle of increasing local im¬ 
provements : the soil is exhausted, and the Ryot of India bewails 
his privations, unheard and unseen by his European and Christian 
masters. 

Neither is there much advantage- actually realized to the 
proprietors, who claim this revenue in Britain, if the published 
accounts of the East India Company might have our assent; for 
they represent the ordinary receipts front their territories, to be 
some millions sterling less than the ordinary expenditure; and in¬ 
deed it is found, by a Committee of the House of Commons, on 
examination of their accounts for seventeen years, ending in I8O9, 
that with all their revenues, aud all the exclusive trading privi¬ 
leges of their expiring charter, they have contracted new debts, 
within the period, exceeding the value of all their effects, at 
home and abroad, by more than twelve minims sterling. 

The permanent Settlement of this unexampled tax on the pro¬ 
duce of lands'hi India has not the plea of justification, w hich 
might be valid in other countries, of a corresponding amount, o' 
reciprocal benefits to the Indians, who pay it: nor that of pro¬ 
portional advantages,ever ascertained Jo the European proprietors, 
tor whom it is levied. 
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To the ,judgment of a discerning British public, it is therefore 
submitted, that in the continuance of this fax, policy itself is dis* 
regarded, justice violated, humanity outraged, and Christianity for 
gotten or contemned. . ; ' ' K^ntPis 

'fliere are good reasons for believing, as will be fully shown 
.in the following Appendices* that it is the baneful spirit of mono¬ 
poly which occasions all the disasters ol the East India Company, 
and thus perpetuates the misery of thejr subjects, Whatever hu 
ruauity, or national honour, might add to the suggestions here 
offered, with a view to improve the condition of the Indian hus¬ 
bandman, and alleviate the buithen of taxation under which he 
groans, it is a mortifying consideration, that the same tribute which 
was first offered at the shrine of the prophet of Mecca, now 
termed revenue, and still amounting to one half the fro- 
ouoe of the coil, is continued, and declared to be permanent 
and unalterable for ever, in order to indemnify the losses, and 
re} lir rite dilapidations, of a Commercial Sovereignty in London; 
whose exhausted treasury has no resource for mercantile 01 poli¬ 
tical operations, for the payment of dividends on stock or interest 
on debt, but this revenue, thus drawn from the agricultural in 
duserv, as u vital stream from the heart, ol India. 
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DELIVERED JUNE 14, 1813. 




MR. SPEAKER, 


hf.n I n.id last the honour of addressing r.his 
House, F endeavoured to explain certain reasons, 
which operated with peculiar force on my mind, in 
favour of a free trade between India and England, 
as the only apparent remedy for a most important 
evil in • pur civil institutions abroad, and as the means 
of realizing to the inhabitants of India those bless¬ 
ings, it was the object of the Zemindary Settle¬ 
ment to. confer. 

Soma objections have been made to my view of 
the case, but none that in the least weaken the 
facts adduced, as to the enormity 61 tire Indian 
Land Tax, and its paralyzing local effects, t hese 
are certain, and recorded; supported by a variety 
of official documents, and by the concurring testi¬ 
mony of many high authorities now- in England. 
One honourable member indeed (Mr. Thornton) 
produced, the other night, an extract from the 
Fifth Report, avowedly to shew that mv impres* 
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mm were erroneous ; yet one of the passages in 
that very extract, as the House will no doubt re¬ 
collect, expressly stated, that under the system 
l to, no Ryot could get rich by means of his 
(stry. 

Now, Sir, if the l*oiiourable gentleman’s object 
had been to produce authority in support, rather 
than in refutation, of my position , nothing more ap¬ 
propriate could have been selected; for this is the 
point, and the only point in the Zemindary Settle¬ 
ment, I then insisted on. It is precisely this con¬ 
firmed poverty of the people , this inability to get 
rich, that I regard as the great evil of that system; 
and for which I see no remedy, (since the rate of tax 
is decreed to be unalterable,) except through the 
medium of a free trade; the demands of which wou'M, 
in the manner I then described, give an additional 
value to landed produce, so as to diminish the relative 
amount of the tax, and leave to the Zemindar some- 
thing more than the miserable pittance he now gets 
as the net rent of his estate. 

Various other extracts might be made from the 
Fifth Report, equally illustrative of the facts ad- 
dttced; but I forbear to trouble the House with 
them as the Report is on the table. All I hope is, 

g. - Mbm -- 


Reporfc is on the table. # 
that the Report itself may be now naore -generally 
read; for, -however voluminous* it contains a num¬ 


ber of most interesting documents, and such as, I 
am satisfied, will be found fully to confirm all the 
opinions I have so long held on this important sub¬ 
ject. It will be there seen, that in Bengal for 




example, (to say nothing of the other parts ql 
India), the ancient fabric of society, with its natural 
ties, and influences, and authorities, has been shaken,; 
the most ancient and respectable families, the na¬ 
tural bonds, of society in all countries, neglected 4&tl 
impoverished; themselves, and their descendants,con¬ 
founded with the mass of the people; and this muss 
of the people, (the point to ivhieh I chiefly adverted) 
to use the words of an official document attached to 
the Fifth llcport, “just what their lathers were— 
acquiring by labour what is barely necessary for 
their existence—and unable, by dint either of par 
simony or of industry, to become rich ’ 

I do not sav that other parts of our civil insiitu- 
tioos in India are equally defective, nor that some 
of them are not good; whilst nothing can be further 
ign than to question, m respect to 
iese institutions, the merit of intending 
to promote the public advantagebut, admitting 
this intention to have been accomplished—admitting 
our institutions to be gerierilly sound—is this a 
sudicient plea, when partial disorder manifests it- 
sell, to reject the consideration of a remedy t It has 
been, however, objected to my notice of a serious 
and ascertained evil, that the general principles oi 
system were good ; adding, at the same time, 
in apology for admitted errors, that perfection was 
not to be expected in any human institution, but 
this is an argument entirely favourable, rather than 
adverse, to the line I have adopted. If defects are 
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matter. 


I would, on no account* however, have it con¬ 
ceived. that I mean to throw any imputation on the 
public servants m India. In speaking of them, I 
of course exclude myself: an honourable Director 
has already been pleased to inform the House of 
my airworthiness, at least in his estimation. Al¬ 
ways, therefore, excepting myself, I hope I may 
be allowed, with perfect propriety, to say that India 
exhibits as able, and as honourable, a set of public 
servants as any country upon earth. Some of 
these have appeared at the bar of this House, and 
received tire deserved encomium of my right ho¬ 
nourable and eloquent friend on the bench below. ** 
Other s may be judged of from their writings, many 
of winch are now before the Public: and it is impos¬ 
sible not to be struck with the intelligence they dis¬ 




n 


play, and the eminent qualifications of their authors, 




for the discharge of the. great trusts reposed in them. 


But, Sir, with such men to • administer the govern¬ 
ment of India—with a soil, climate, and popula¬ 
tion, highly favourable to prosperity—is it not 


wonderful that every thing'should appear stationary ? 




Nay, is it not more Wonderful that prosperity 
should not rapidly advance ?—and that the mass of 
the people should now be described by some of 


their most eminent and distinguished rulers, to be 




actually unable to grow rich, either by industry or 
by parsimony? For my owe part I cannot conceive 
a stronger argument than this is to prove, that 


our institutions in India contain some radical de« 
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feet, of power sufficient to counteract tee zeal and 
humanity of the must meritorious ftmcti.onar.ies. 

The radical (Meet I take to be tin- exorbitancy 
of the Indian Land Ta t ; and whilst this continues 
to bear upon, the great mass of society with its pre¬ 
sent weight s my own conviction is, that the benefits 
intended to be communicated to the Natives will 
never reach them. 

t ree commerce being the only medium through 
which, io my opinion* any .one!location of their 
condition ?s likely to be obtained, I expressed, on 
a former occasion, my anxious wish that, in the 
enactments now about to take place, there might be 
as few restraints as possible on the private trade, arid 
that the least India Company would withdraw 
from what is attended with loss to their commer¬ 
cial, and prejudice to. their, sovereign,, interests : 
in this fatter respect I trust to make it appear, 
1 consulted the real benefit of the Company; to 
promote it, in the most effectual manner possible, 
has long been an object of my solicitude and 
inquiry; it has not only been my wish, but my 
duty—but, in the prosecution of this duty, 1 have 
thought it incumbent on me, as an honest servant, 
always to give a fair view of the Company’s affairs, 
neither magnifying advantages on the one hand, 
nor concealing real injury and loss on other. 

I tps first led to a knowledge of their commercial 
losses, by tue share 1 bad in the administration of 
then affairs or the western side of India. Some of 



these i snail briefly notice, as connected with the 
»• ■ p *«- - bttion now before us—or the 


object of the ?lh 
proposed complete separation of the Coiupaiiy’s 
commercial, from their political, accounts. 

The first thing deserving of notice is the item 
in the Company's accounts, called “ Commercial 
Charges.” 

Upon looking into- the books of the Commercial 
Factories, including the Forest Conservator's bopks, 
subordinate to the Presidency 0£ Bombay, and the 
books of the warehouse department at the same Presi¬ 
dency, I found they contained two distinct sets of 
charges- ---the one classed under the head of “ Charges 
mr Merchandize,” the other under that of “ Com¬ 
mercial Charges/’' The former arfe admitted into 
the Invoices of the Company’s trade—the latter 
always and wholly excluded. The <f Commercial 
Charges/' are already explained in the Third 
Report*, to consist; chiefly of the expense of ser¬ 
vants and establishments attached to the Company’s 
commercial department ; and arc, therefore, ob¬ 
viously charges on their trade—and though in the 
accounts lately laid before parliament, an item is 
included for <c Commercial Charges” vet, it is clear, 
from this arrangement, that all the more partial 
statement;:, given on record, of particular branches 
of the trade, and taken irom .invoices alone, must be 
erroneous, and -the profit, calculated in such state¬ 
ments, purely ideal. 

But besides these e * Commercial Charges/' I found 

* Se<> Third Report font the Select Committee, prioted 15 th 
April, 1812 *—Pages 9* 10. 
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various others dispersed through these subordinate 
hooks, purely of a commercial nature, and carried 
to no particular or general head. Such r . 

Warehouse stores. 

Dead stock. 

" ■ ‘ • ■ *' .. V V. s if,- ■ TA.V :i ? .-dyfy, v - 

interest on balances due for investment, and. on 
monies borrowed for investment, when none 
was procurable from the public treasury. 

Loss by remittance of dollars and speck , 

Ditto by cotton thrown overboard—damagedr— 
or outstanding, irrecoverable, 

Ditto by transporting pepper. 

Contingent expenses of weavers establishments. 

Factory repairs, &c. 

The denomination of these charges is of itself 
.sufficient to prove their commercial nature ; yet 10 
no statement, which has vet been given of the Com- 
patty’s trade, dc^tbese appear. IT hey must eonjsa* 
queutiy therefore attach to the political., head y md 
have hitherto been allowed, improperly and even 
unjustly, to swell out this branch of the Company’s 
accounts. . -o.-.- v. 

* When in Bombay, I framed fmm the subordi¬ 
nate books before referred to a .general - statement, 
in which I classed or rather added AkKtbe head - of 
“ Commercial: Charges,"’ all the dwpptpd. charges 
above enumerated, so as-to compriseItbe whole in 
one column. This account * shcvys iiio whale of these 
charges for ten years, o«- from 1800 -1 to 1809-10, 
to amount to ir..S(i8 t 7bO j whereas, in Appendix 
12, of the i bird Report, the sum total of Rom bay 
* S«e Appendix, No. I. 


commercial charges for seventeen years is only 
£%®5,8&& It Is hence clear, that the item Of 
4 Commercial Charges” lately brought forward in 
the Company’s accounts, laid before Parliament, 
does not include all the charges of a commercial 
nature incurred by the Company, over and above 
those inserted in the invoices. 

Whilst preparing this statement from the subor¬ 
dinate books, 1 got from the accoun t aiit- general s 
office an account ofCommercial Charges,’ named 
in that department, as l presume, from the general 
books. This is probably confined to the head 
of 4< Commercial Charges’’ in those books, and 
does not include the various dispersed charges which 
l have, as above stated, classed under that head *. 
On comparing thi# however, with Appendix 12, 
of Third Report for the same years in each, 1 find 
the charges in every year considerably to exceed 
those given in the Report. • It is therefore confirmed 
to its, that the item of** Commercial Charges’' in the 
Report: in question, is considerably under-rated, and 
that a mass of other charges incurred by the Com¬ 
pany,' and purely oi a commercial nature, are, owing 
to the marnier in which their accounts are kept, 
wholly excluded from the commercial, and must 
therefore necessarily attach to the political, head. 

In mv exmrdnation .of these books, 1 took occasion 
to inspect their profit and loss accounts, and fount! 
an invariable loss to have been incurred, not only at 
t he Presidency , but at each of the subordinate fac- 

* Sec Appendix, No. II. 




tones ■$ iii other words, an uniform loss on every 
branch of the Company’s Indian trade, subject to the 
Presidency of Bombay . fhe amount thus exhibited 
tor ten years is j£.36 1,490 sterling, and is exclusive 
of bad debts and goods lost at subordinates, which 
were toot written off when this account was framed*. 
Neither of the losses thus sustained are included in 
any ot the accounts of the Company’s trade lately laic! 
before Parliament, with the exception only of what is 
comprised within the item of « Commercial Charges : v 


Iwom the books of the Warehouse Department at 
Bombay, I also extracted, with great labour, an 
account of the receipts, sales and issues, of the Com¬ 
pany's woollens and metals for nineteen years,or from 
i 792-3 to iff 10 11 inclusive, in reference to the trade 
between England and India; and on mercantile 
principles it also proves a less to the extent of one 
million sterling f, 

A set of statements of which I am possessed, ex¬ 
hibit also serious loss and great injury, as resulting- 
from the Company’s. Cotton Tiade from Bombay to 
China; but. those winch I have taken the liberty 
of submitting to the House, will probably be suffi¬ 
cient to show the necessi imination 

into the state and result of the Compa. y V .a than 
>.Ms yet taken place ; and to prove how indispen¬ 
sable it is, that certain prescribed and definite rules 
should be laid down, for the entire separation of the 
Company’s accounts, without which the object of 

t Ibid. No. IV. 
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the Seventh Resolution will never be folly answered, 
nor will the accounts prepared under it ever give a 
tme and correct v iew of the result of the Company’s 

trade. -;m -y.w - 

On my late return to England, l found a general 
view of the Company’s commercial concerns had 
been laid before Parliament, in the Third and Fourth 
Reports of the Select Committee. Feeling a deep 
interest in the subject, $ examined these with all the 
care and attention I was capable of devoting to 
them 5 and the statements I am now about to sub¬ 
mit to the House, contain the result of my exami¬ 
nation; The great intricacy and difficulty of these 
accounts are frequently adverted to by the Com¬ 
mittee itself. They have been equally felt by every 
person who has attempted to scrutinize them. Many 
have abandoned the attempt in despair; and others 
satisfied themselves with the belief of their being 
quite incomprehe nsible. I do not, however, advert 
to these circumstances for any purpose of claiming 
merit to--myself, but merely to express a hope, that 
they may be allowed to'excuse any trivial errors 
committed in the arduous task I thus presumed to 
undertake..y,v, 

rAd'iixatoinatipn of the roost important do¬ 
cument .n the Third and Fourth Reports of 
the Committee, -was then submitted to the 
House; but the remarks and explanatory 
statements, which accompanied- them, for the 
sake of fuller and clearer elucidation of those 
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accounts, are published separately, in Part ill. ; 
it may suffice, therefore, here to say, that the 
result of the review, confined etn irelv to the 
official Reports on the table, proved the Com¬ 
pany's trade, to have been attended with 
heavy loss, and to have beer, the great cause of 
the increase-of debt at home and abroad ; that 
this increase, therefore, is erroneously ascribed 
to political expenses,, for the defraying of alt 
of which within 1 the period there was ado* 
■piate' revenue from the territorial possessions ; 
that the hmne dividend could not have been 
paid in any one year without the aid of 
loans : —m short, that the continued union of 
the political and commercial character of the 
East 'India Company, can 1 only be attended 
with fun her Joss to themselves, and greater 
.injury to the public. Mr. it then proceeded 
as follows.] V f ■ 


Without an entire separation of the commercial 
from the political character of the Company, 1 
repeat, from experience and the fullest conviction 
Of the truth, that the good government, so much 



ought to be. The advocates of the■ Company in 
this country assert., that theirsovereigri power is not 
exercised to favour their trade there; but this is a 


most unin¬ 
formed, or the. most prejudiced, , can believe i if 
Hit* were true., it would prove the East India 
Company and their servants to be a different race 
of beings from the rest of their species; but their 
own records fully and abundantly contradict the 
assertion v f ; --.v :■ 

It is alleged, that in Bengal every thing goes on 
moodily, and t he regulations are appealed to, in. 
proof of the most rigid attention being paid to the in¬ 
terests and security of the weavers, and of the cormnu- 
nity generally ; but let us look at these regulations. 
A Commercial Resident, with a large establishment 
of servants under him, some of them intended lor co- 
ercive purposes,, is placed at the head of every factory 
of weavers, by ..whom (as we have been emphatically 
and truly told, by one of the highest and most dis¬ 
tinguished Indian authorities*) the intimation of a 
wish from a superior is received as,a command.. This 
alone wotfld give the Coumierciai Resident an influ¬ 
ence over the weavers, with which a private mer¬ 
chant would be quite unable to contend, whenever 
enee, from...whatever cause, might be turned 
him ; and in the rivalry and competition of 
instances must occur to occasion 
it; but fre e the general poverty and distresses of 
these inajttrf reUii'eis, they are always ready-.to,receive 
advances of cash from the Commercial Resident; and 
they are -then, ...by ' the- regulations, bound to work 
^«Sit;..; ' iw:4i ■■vi'iteiii 1 '-H---■ rkM'hy lew. If? iiv'ii 
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exclusively for the -Company. When the goods of 
any particular factory are not, as is sometimes the 
case, required for the Company’s investment, the 
Resident is allowed to employ the weavers on b»s 
own private account. On these occasions, his 
official situation enables him to monopolize their 
labour and its produce. 

From the influence, therefore, of the Resident on 
one hand, and the pecuniary wants of the manufac¬ 
turers on the other, it is quite clear that they may 
be, whenever it is desired, kept in perpet ual bondage 
to the Company's service, and when we thus see the 
industry of the country subject to the entire direc- 
tion of the ruling authority, supported for the most 
part, and often irregularly, by advances from the 
public revenues, and all competition, the soul and 
essence of commerce, far .removed from this delicate 
and feeble fabric, as if its very touch, were ruhi; who 
but the most, prejudiced can possibly see or ex¬ 
pect prosperity under such a system i It is really 
subversive of every principle, on which both exr 
rience and theory would teach us to found any 
rational hope of public good. Yet there, are 
the regulations, and this the system, to • 
are triumphantly referred, for all tliat is excellent 
and right in civil government: It is mie, that, a 
controu) over the acts of the Resident is vested by r 
law in the Judge of the district, hut this is more 
nominal than real; for the natural operation of the 
system, will often defeat, or evade the controul of 
the law; and how often, I would ask, is that law 



lately returned from the 
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itlfl)to the progress of improve- 
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In Bouioay and tie countries ana' factories su¬ 
bordinate to if, rdf own personal knowledge of the 
fact enables me to state, that not only the influence 
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of i>otver, but absolute coercion, are constantly used 
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to procure goods, and often at inadequate prices 
for the Company’s several investments. The 
official Commercial Diary of our principal Factory, 
Surat, is full of instances in proof* : yet the regu¬ 
lations for this factory are taken from the Bengal 
Cotie, with no other variation than what is necessary 
to adapt them to local circumstances. To say, 
therefore that no power is, nor can be, unduly eXer- 
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cised under the operation of these regulations' to 
favour the Company’s trade, is quite idle* for we 
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have a flat contradiction in practice of the asser* 
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tion, not arts 

but exemplifying, in an uninterrupted series of facts, 
the natural and even tiecessarv consequences of the 
system itself} hud if this exercise of power is less 
frequent or less arbitrary in Bengal, it can only be 
because the people are more abject, or situated as 
the weavers mostly are in the interior <>t the country, 
their means of communication with the enterprising 
private merchants of the principal "*ea-porfcs are 
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more restrained, and they have therefore fewer 
temptations to evade 
sity to comply with, t 

er the same circumstance 
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temptations to evade, or are under h si rooge-i neces* 

8 Resident. But under the same circumstances as 
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those detailed in the Surat Diary, ami which the 
fluctuating demands of trade are not only likely, 
but ought propedy, to produce, the same sheets 
would certainly he experienced every where. 

Formerly tpe trade of Surat was flourishing.; it 
is now fallen info great decay. But when private 
merchants resorted to it ior the purchase of piece 
goods, and the Company at the same time provider* 
a considerable investment of these articles, the Com 
mereial Resident was restricted to price; consider¬ 
ably lower than those of the market. There were 
at this time two descriptions of goods provided,-— 
standard, and inferior,—and private merchants, it 
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appeared, could afford to give a higher price lor th 
inferior goods, than the Company allowed ibr the 
standard. The weavers had therefore a manifest 
interest in. selling to' the private merchant, and 
evading the demands of the Company; and the 
scenes of vexation, coercion, and punishment which 
ensued, were incessant. I hat part of the Diary 
which I had occasion once to examine, or from 1796 
io 1810 , is so full of distances of oppression arid 
injustice, as would stagger any one to account 
for, in the conductof otherwise good and-honourable 
men, were they not easily traced to the system 
itself, and its necessary and inevitable influence on 
those, who are employed to carry it into effect. 
.During the time of the Nabob's Government of 
Surat, his authority was recurred io in cases where 
coercion was necessary. Though be had a manifest 
interest in favouring the private trade, which was 
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at Surat, a similar degree of coercion was still con¬ 
tinued even under the authority of the Adawlut; 
for the Commercial Resident repeatedly declared. 





the weavers to receive advances o! east 


then bound by engagements to the Com¬ 


pany:, and the Court of Justice,, on application, en¬ 


forces the contract. Many weavers, failing in these 
engagements, have been confined, and are known to 
ihfcve died in gaol. The weavers have also been 
known to refuse the Commercial Resident’s advances, 
and the Judge of Surat has been ordered , by the 
Bombay Government, to use his influence to get the 
weavers to receive them. I remember another re¬ 
markable expedient to prevent weavers selling in¬ 
ferior goods to the private merchants: tins was an. 
order by the Bombay Government to appoint a 
police officer to examine the weavers’ looms daily, 
and with authority to confiscate, at once, all the* 
cloths that were not found to be of standard quality, 
or that required for the Company’s investment *. 

There are paper s also on the I. able of this House, 
to show how the Company carry on their cotton 
trade in Guzerat. They have a strict monopoly- 
in the district of Broach, in that province. AH 
the cotton is taken from the Ryot at a price 
below' that of the surrounding market; it is, indeed, 
taken from him at a price, in the fixing of which he 
has no voice; but which is settled by the Company’s 

* For a more detailed liccovmt of these occurrences, vide Aj> 
peudiy, No. V. 
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servant*, consequently by the buyers alone of the 
commodity. Every inducement fs- therefore given 
to the Ryots- to smuggle their cotton out of the 
district f they have frequently attempted it $ and 
Peons, and even military force* (a petty of cavalry 
on one occasion) have been employed to prevent, it, 
and to enforce this unjust demand of the govern¬ 
ment. ' - h'i>y'.■ .y, .,'C ; :vv.,-. r v t t 5 ^..'vy- 

Since Hie Company have thus entered into the 
cotton trade, the authority of the Judge of the 
district is, through his Peons, exercised to secure all 
the cotton cleaners, the porters and carts for trans¬ 
porting cotton, the screws tor packing it, and the 
boats for convey ing it to Bombay. N umerous com¬ 
plaints have been made, that none of these conve¬ 
niences could be got by private merchants, till the 
Company was first served ; by which several sus¬ 
tained great injury, and the disappointment of losing 
the season for conveying cotton to Bombay, and 
being obliged to warehouse it to the northward, 
during the rainy or boisterous monsoon, when no 
boats can put to sea y . 

In the year 1806 , the Company, it seems only 
took two-thirds of the produce; but the Ryots and 
others were restrained from selling the remainder, 
till the whole of the Company's cotton was first 
cleaned and delivered, in the manner before described. 
The season in the mean time drew to a clo:,e; no 
private merchant would then buy, from inability to 


* Vide Appendix, No. Vi. 


convey it to Bombay, and the cotton remained on 
the hands of the Ryots with very great loss. I he 
Ryots represented the hardships they sustained } out 
it was no otherwise redressed, than by a recommen¬ 
dation from the Commercial Resident to the Bombay 
Government, that in future not merely two thirds, 
but, the whole produce of the country, should be 
required, at the reduced price fixed by the Com¬ 
pany's servants. , 

Several petitions are also found on record from 
the cot ton cleaners, as to the inadequate rates at 
which they were prm! to: t heir labour. Though the 
Commercial Resident admitted, in 1809, that they 
could get higher rates in the neighbouring district, 
I never couid find that, this just cause for complaint 
was ever properly redressed. 

Besides the quantity of cotton thus monopolized 
in their own district of Broach, the Company re¬ 
quire further supplies for theft China trade. Bv 
withdrawing this considerable quantity in the first 
instance Iron the general produce of the whole 
country, the price of the remainder, partieularly 
under a brisk competition for the purchase, is natu 
rally (chanced, The demands of the Company’s 
agent not being fully supplied from their own dis¬ 
tricts, he enters the general market to complete his 
orders; and, entering it as a competitor, who must 
at all events be served, he thus raises the price still 
higher. By these means the general trade has 
materially suffered • it has long ceased to be pro¬ 
fitable; and many of the native merchants of 
Bombay, who were tempted to persevere in it, under 
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under which it was formerly conducted, may be now 
mitigated, it is so far still a compulsive system; and 
whether considered in the light of a tax, or a mo¬ 
nopoly gain, the exaction appears to be particularly 
heavy. It may be thought to be more deserving of 
consideration and reform, if vve reflect, at the same 
time, that it is raised upon, one of the most necessary 
articles of life to all ranks of people; and that the 
supreme government have avowed their wish, and 
even expectation, of being able to extend this op¬ 
pressive tax or profit (call it which you will) 
throughout the whole of the Madras provinces; 
that is, oyer countries far too poor to be loaded with 
additional taxes, and where it cannot be supported 
even by the hackneyed pretence of ancient usage*. 
The antiquity of the oppression indeed, even, in 
Bengal, will be no justification of its continuance, to 
those .who conceive our ancestors may have been 
fallible like ourselves, and who have no such pre¬ 
judiced dread of innovation, as to think errors and 
abuses are not to be reformed, because they have 
antiquity to excuse them jv 

Even the indigo planters loudly complain of the 
Company’s interference. It appears from what has 
been published on this subject, that the Company, 
at the commencement of the indigo trade, lost up¬ 
wards of £.80,000 by their own speculations in it. 
Deterred thereby from further prosecuting it on 
their own account, they then aided individuals with 
advances of money in India, to be repaid in Eng- 

* Ske Note D. f See Appendix VII. 
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land i but at a rate of exchange which may be said 
to have yielded a profit far exceeding the ordinary 
returns of commerce. With these advances, how¬ 
ever, very extensive indigo works and factories were 
constructed by individuals; but when they had 
finished their works, and wanted more capital to 
carry on their speculations, the Company dosed 
their purse to the planters, and again entered into 
the trade themselves, to the great injury, of course, 
of private competitors. Many letters, of late date 
from Bengal, represent the indigo trade as still suf¬ 
fering from the Company’s proceedings. From all, 
indeed, I have seen or heard of the history of this 
trade, it wouid seem to be a series of interference 
at one time, and forced encouragement at another; 
both equally adverse to its permanent prosperity, 
and to the rendering our valuable possessions in 
Bengal, the source of exclusive supply in this ar¬ 
ticle to all Europe, as might be anticipated from 
local and natural advantages, if the trade were left 
to its own. energies*. 

The Company’s speculations in hemp have been 
equally ruinous to themselves, and injurious to the 
general interests of commerce. Their interference, 
indeed, must always particularly affect me import 
of raw commodities into England, by the enormous 
freight and charges which sovereign merchants will 
always be subject to, and which, under their mono¬ 
poly, private merchants are obliged to pay to them; 
and likewise by raising the prime cost in India, so 
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as to render that import a losing, which otherwise 
would be a profitable, concern to the private trier 
chant; cotton and hemp, for example, have been 
exceedingly enhanced, by this interference, in their 
Indian cost*. 

Pepper is another article which, while the Com¬ 
pany continued to trade in it, was also taken from 
the inhabitants of Malabar at lower prices than 
the market-rates, and consequently, by a system of 
coercion, aided often by military force, of which I 
was myself a personal witness, in that province. 
This circumstance, with others, led to the rebellions 
which, for a series of years afterwards, marked our 
government in that quarter 

In Travancore the Raja entered into contracts to 
supply three or four thousand candies of pepper at 
M7>, and afterwards, I believe, at 125 rupees per 
candy. At this time the market-price of pepper 
was 1.60, i 80, and 200 rupees. The Raja, through¬ 
out this period, continued to deliver his pepper at 

the contract price; and it was set off in account 

_ > 

against a military subsidy, (which the Raja had also 
to pay to the British Government) until the year 
1806. Whilst t he Company, indeed, required pepper 
as an article of consignment to Europe, the Raia, 
*n fact, paid his subsidy with this article, though 

f See Appendix, No. IX. 
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rated, at the inadequate price specified in |be con¬ 
tract. But when pepper was no longer desired by 
the Company as an article of trade, the price in 
Europe having also fallen below the contract price, 
the Raja was called upon to pay his subsidy, and in 
1805 a greatly increased subsidy, in money. This 
led to all the unhappy and disgraceful proceedings, 
which of late years occurred in that country. So 
that whatever may be thought by prejudice or par¬ 
tiality of the great blessings, which the inhabitants of 
India owe to the Company’s commercial dealings, 
their trade will long be remembered, at least m Ma 
iabar and Travancore, from the deeds of violence 
and blood, which it has there occasioned. 

But to enumerate all the instances of this kind, 
which are well known and felt in India, would only 
be to tire the patience of the House: and to many, 
who now hear me, it will be unnecessary; to those, 
I mean, who are convinced, that evils like these are 
no more than the natural offspring of the system we 
are now discussing; and who will join me in the re¬ 
gret, that talents, such as are possessed by the Court 
of Directors and their servants, should be misap¬ 
plied in the continuation of such a system; perhaps, 
indeed, the greatest of all its evils, is its tendency to 
bias the judgment, and pervert the understanding of 
honourable and well disposed men, inasmuch as, by 
its itiiluence and operation, it constantly leads them 
to beiieve, that to be an act of prescribed duty, which 
>ober and abstract deliberation on the case would 
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at once show them to be wrong. This is an evil, 
too, which ac change of persons can correct. It % 
inseparable from die system itself. There is a 
natural propensity in most persons to approve, 
\ *tbout exanrouitig, every system that has received, 
the sanction of high authority; and, in executing 
their assigned parts under it, they have at least the 
satisfaction of feeling, that they perform a prescribed 
duty, or are gratifying that power which is most 
interested in its support. Others, who see its evilf, 
arc wuiing to compromise them in their own minds, 
by considering them as a price fairly paid for other 
parts of the system,supposed to he beneficial; whilst a 
certain degree of odium never fails to attach to those 
who fiave the courage or the virtue to notice its 
defects. ’V^ith the continuance of the sy stem, there¬ 
fore, we are sure of the continuance of all its ap- 
ropriate injuries, without the slightest prospect of 
' ctual remedy, till Authority itself shall proclaim 
lecessity of a change. 

low devoutly, therefore, is it to be wished, that 
to acknowledge, in their reasoning, the truth 
established principles, would no longer ad- 
heir practice, to antiquated and pernicious 
$? Taken as an abstract truth, no one 
pi Ires to be taught that monoply is an evil, 
\e interests of the many are not to be 
to those of the few • and that industrycan 
■>h with freedom, and the certainty of en- 
Yuits of its labours. Yet where, let me 
fv v : dice which steadily conforms to these 
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Nothing, certainly, can W more obvious, than 
that industry mtist in ai! countries, and among all 
people, depend on hope, on expectation, on the 
probability of success; ibr capital itself will not be 
employed to promote it, where these feelings do 
not exist as to the general result, The principle is, 
doubt less, so strong in human nature, as to resist 
many discouragements* and to contend with a mul¬ 
titude of obstructions; it possesses moreover an 
elasticity which causes it to spring with fresh vigour 
whenever the pressure of these obstructions is re¬ 
moved ; but a long continuance of them, it must 
also be remembered, indiices habits on which re¬ 
action may produce no effect: for where a people 
have laboured or ages tinder the severities of despotic 
Sway ; where a system prevails which renders the 
fruits of labour precarious, and subject to vexatious 
interference on the part of power; and where t) 
immediate possessor is insecure of a free arid 
enjoyment, men are reared from infancy, wi 
any of those hopes and anticipations of ben 
which are the main spring of industry andCuc t 
perity; indolence and languor take posse 
the mind, and to the hopelessness of 
comforts and blessings, succeeds an indiffe 
life itself, with a concomitant train of moral o 
ties always observable most under such sy sir 
which it requires no other cause to ao 
These effects are sufficiently obvious in 
when vve remember the despotism unde 
countries have so long groaned, whe 
that the same system of governme 
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established by the Mahotaedan' invaders, .has been 
continued, with few improvements by ourselves• 
when we look at the principle and amount of 
o«r taxation, leaving to the mass of the people 
little or i so hope beyond that of a bare subsistence , 
when vve reflect on all the vexations to which the 
trade of the country is subjected, as exemplified in 
the recorded history of that of Surat * and other 
places, the attempted monopoly of the manufacturers 
labour, the forced diminution of their profits, and 
the frauds, evasions, and concealments, they are in 
many instances driven to, in order to obtain the 
market value of their industryj in short, when we 
thus see a system exhibiting, in all its parts, the 
exercise of an arbitrary and rigorous power, need 
we seek any other cause to account for the habits 
of the people leading them, to “ live all their days 
upon rice, and to go only half covered with a slight 
cotton cloth! ?” With these causes, and their 
inevitable effects before us, it is no small trial of our 
patience, to hear men of talents and observation, yet 
blind to the defects of their own institutions, describe 
the innate simplicity of the Indians, as naturally 
averting them from the comforts and luxuries of life, 
and their habits, so fixed, as to be utterly incapable 
of change, 

I do not say that the superstitions of the Natives 
have no share in their debasement j hut I do say, 

* See Note F. 
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they are neither the chief jgor the primary cause. 
Superstition will tend to perpetuate the moral de¬ 
pravity and slavery of a people; but it is itself 
an effect of oppression and poverty : and if the 
elastic powers of the mind were relieved from the 
overwhelming influence of-other causes which ag¬ 
gravate the wretchedness and confirm' the degrada¬ 
tion of India, natural expansion and improvement 
in views, pursuits, and intellect, would ensue, and 
afford the best, nay the only chance, of finally 
subduing the superstition itself. 

ft has been remarked, that under despotic govern¬ 
ments, and even in a debased and corrupted state of 
mariners, it is not uncommon to observe considerable 
progress in those arts, which address themselves to 
the imagination, or are for the most part conducive 
to mere amusement, such as music, poetry, painting, 
6cc.; but never (I think it is said) in those higher 
sciences and pursuits which improve the under¬ 
standing and the heart. For these improvements 
there must be a field in which the active qualities of 
the mind generally may be allowed the freest range. 
But this is the field in which industry and prosperity 
would equally delight.; moral improvement and 
that of the condition of the people being thus as¬ 
signable to a common influence, may be thought to 
have a natural connection, from which the progress 
of the one can hardly be expected, but under cir¬ 
cumstances equally favourable to that of the oilier. 
In this view it would be well if the great advocates 
for the introduction of Christianity into India, 


wore also to consider more fully the observations 
which have been made, by very high authorities, 
on the history and progress of the human miml j 
and it would be a blessing of inestimable value, if 
they were consequently led to give their powerful 
aid to the removal of those obstructions, which in 
debasing the condition of the people, equally and 
permanently oppose the accomplishment of their 
own favourite wish. 

It is the condition of the people , / repeat ?7, 
that must be first improved; the energies through 
which alone it can be effectually ameliorated must 
be called into exercise; the mind, in short, must 
be relieved of that habitual dread of power, which 
deadens every active faculty, ere it can be fitted 
to receive improvement from the divine precepts 
of the gospel: in its present inert state, force, or 
poverty, or interest, may make converts j but they, 
like their predecessors, will be Christians in name 
alone, humbled rather than exalted by the change, 
and, from a feeling of self degradation, more than 
ever prone to the depravities of our nature. We 
may, hereafter, have to boast of numbers, but til! 
the moral energies of the people have greater means 
of development, we may have to blush for the ex¬ 
amples, possibly for the acts, which misguided zeal 
shali have produced; and to regret, when too late 
that we mistook the only course which, if steadily 
pursued, would have conducted our steps to certain 
success. 

Hoping, therefore, that the condition of this in- 


teresting people may, at so critical a juncture as 
the present, not be overlooked by Parliament j and 
having given my views of the only method, through 
which either their happiness or moral improvement 
can be materially promoted, l shall here close with 
repeating my former wish, that the Company’s com¬ 
mercial system may, as soon as possible, be brought 
to an end, and that their knowledge and experience 
may then be wholly directed to their political 
affairs; from which as much advantage may be 
anticipated to result to themselves, and to the parent 
state, as to the countries they are deputed to 

And as twenty years more of exclusive privilege 
will prolong, beyond what is necessary, the evils i 
have on this and a former night endeavoured to de¬ 
scribe, I object to it as the period of the new 
charter now proposed to be granted. Half that 
term is, in my humble opinion, quite sufficient for 
a ' the useful purposes intended to be secured, by a 
gradual abolition of the Company’s monopoly. 
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The following extract of a letter from a commercial house ttr 
Calcutta, to their correspondents in Bombay, data' 14th Nov. 
1808, shows the restraints to which the internal trade and manu¬ 
factures of Bengal are liable, from the Company and their ser¬ 
vants, under the operation of these boasted regulations. 

« The Company have now prohibited tlrcir Commercial Residents 
from making any silk on their own account, which is a sad disap¬ 
pointment, as we had made engagements for a considerable quan¬ 
tity, and they (the Residents) have it in their power to provide it 
under more favourable circumstances than any individuals. 
The price has risen very considerably; the same silk we got. t wo 
years ago for 8| we shall pay 10 for. When the firs t orders 
were received, the Residents engaged all the private filatures jo: 
the Company, so that very little can be made, mui what is made 
by natives, (that is, independent of the Resident,) is little to be 
depended on." 

In Nos. VHl. and X. of the Appendix, will be found other let¬ 
ters, from Bengal iff self, to show that the private merchants m 
that quarter have very different notions from the advocates of 
the Company's trade, in respect to the wisdom of their commercial 
regulations, the justice of their speculations, or the benefits o. 
their interference. 


Note B. page ‘22. 

A somewhat anaiogons effect is produced by the Company’s 
interference in the tin trade in this country} a briet notice or which 
may serve to elucidate the preceding observation. 

In a printed letter from the Chairman, ami Deputy Chadt 
man of the Court of Pirectors to the President of the Board 





of Contioul, dated March 21, IS 12; being in reply to a call 
made oa them m behalf of the Cornish miners, to export 1200 
tons of tin annually, at certain periods, it is staled, “ Thai the 
price of Cornish tin, in the year 1760, was about £.74. 10«. per 
ton in Loudon, at about which price it continued, with some 
fluctuations, until the year 1 the date of the agreement with 
the Company, in which year the average price wan £.70. 10s. per 
ton in London. 

" That in congruence of the arrangement with the Company 
in 1789, whereby the surplus quantity of Cornish tin has been 
taken out of th< London market , the price of that tin hag risen 
to JL . 100, £. 120, £. 160, and even. £. i 7 1 per ton , whereby the 
miners have been enabled to work their deepest mines, and to 
meet the pressure of tire times, inasmuch that the agency of (he 
Company, in this particular, has been termed the political salva¬ 
tion of the county/’ 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman then go on to offer to 
export 800 tons of tin at ,£,80 per ton, and 400 tons at £.75, 
although the calculations contained in the same letter evidently 
show, that at this rate the Company must lose by the speculation. 

In the years 179-5-0, we have it on record, that Cotton was about 
i 10 rupees per candy. Of late years, in Bombay, it has been 
180 rupees per candy; and this in a great measure is owing to 
the Company's interference in the trade, and their withdrawing 
in the first instance, a large quantity of cotton from the market, 
which materially enhances the price of the remainder. For the 
quantity so withdrawn the Company only pay 120 rupees per 
candy, and yet lose by it, as they also do by their tin. There is 
one difference in these two trades, that the cotton is forced from 
the people, hut the tin contributed voluntarily ; yet the effect, iu 
both instances, is the same on the general interests of commerce, 
and of the community. A certain quantity is absorbed by the 
Company arid embarked in a losing trade, whilst every other person 
interested in the commodity suffers by the great enhancement of 
its price. However much, therefore, the Cornish miners may sup- 
jpose themselves obliged to the company for this inference, f 
cannot think the London dealers iu tin, or the consumers of the 
commodity, can feel equally obliged; independent also of the 
general checks to consumption occasioned by this unnatural en¬ 
hancement of price, there is danger of extinction to the trade 
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itself, when the price beeftir.es so high as to admit of cheaper sup¬ 
plies from other ouarters, 

* * KflHBKO'j' 

From authentic iftfoniiation lately procured, I find that this 
effect has in some respects been already experienced. Owing to 
the rise above mentioned in the price of tic, some branches of the 
manufacture at Birmingham have been considerably reduced, 
and in particular that of buckles is lost to the town. The use of 
pewter has from tin* same cause also’Considerably and notoriously 
diminished throughout the kingdom. It should likewise be kept 
in mind, that Banda tin (a* stated in the same letter of the Chair¬ 
man and Deputy Chairman) may be. procured at a fair current 
price of £.f>7 <o c £.76 per ton. This is less than what the Com¬ 
pany themselves pay for Cornish tin in England, and scarcely one 
half the cost, of Cornish tin to the European manufacturer, which 
is «£.133 per ion. The Banca tin is also superior in quality to the 
Cornish tin, and greatly preferred in the Continental markets. 
Independent therefore of the absurdity of the Company going to 
Cornwall to buy tin at £.80 per ton, when they can get it Within 
a few days sail of the China market, at *£.67, there is certainly, 
from the circumalances above stated, no inconsiderable danger of 
further injury to the tin trade and manufacturers of this country, 
of which the Company’s interfere/.v is thus the sole ami obvious 
cause. A similar danger, and from the same causes, is to be "ap¬ 
prehended in respect to the Bombay cotton t rade. 

Tlic-e, however, arc the principles on which the Coinpany’ 9 
trade ever has been, end ever will be, carried on. Equal and re¬ 
ciprocal advantage, the very soul of commerce, is lost sight of, 
and "the monopolizing principle Of promoting the advantage of oue 
favoured party, to the material injury of alt the re ■ of the com¬ 
munity, is substituted. Trade, in order to flourish, requires no 
favour nor compulsory aid. When it is the interest of exporters 
to send out a commodity, they will do it without any law or order 
of council to stimulate them. When it is not their interest to 
export, it never can be die interest of the nation to force it, with 
the consequent loss which must ensue to the exporter. The mo¬ 
tives of the Company in this transaction may be good enough, 
but their whole principle is fallacious: the extensive mischief 
occasioned by it to the consumers of tin, and the community 
generally, is far more than any supposed advantage to the Cornish 
miners can be pretended to counterbalance, A patriotic plea is 
assumed to justify the measure*, but it is an effectual method, if 




carried to its fullest extent, of railsing, instead of promoting, the 
national interests. 

The same reasoning is equally applicamc to their woollen trade, 
which, as far as I can perceive, is every where a losing one, and 
therefore forced on very false motions of patriotism 
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Note €. page 22* 

in the Second Report of the Select Committee, Appendix IS, 
we are informed, that, the contract price for the manufacture of 
M$t paid by the Company to the Molungees, or makers, is about 
50 rupees per 100 niaunds. The price at the Company's sales 
averages, I understand, about 500 rupees per iOO niaunds. At 
this rate the price of this indispensable article of life is *hus raised 
to the consumer about 500 pec cent, above its natural cost. 


Note D. page 23. 


Extract of a letter from the Governor-general to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, dated Jan. 1800: “ We have no hesitation, how¬ 
ever, in authorizing you to form your permanent settlement on the 
principle, that the Company will, at some period of time, possess 
the exclusive right of manufacturing salt from Gatyatn to Cape 
Comorin,” Second Report, App , 20, 


Note E. page 25- 

Calculation on the prices of cotton. 


Tonnage in Company’s regular ships 

-— in Company’s extra ships.. _ 

--in private ships (India built) 


<£. s. 

10 0 pe.r ton. 
30 0 ditto. 

22 1.5 ditto f. 


t These are all considered as tear freights. 
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l Ton of cotton average* If candies, or 1372lbs. tl. 

ai. £A0 Os. per ton, =s 6,991 per lb. 

1 Ditto..- ..i?st • tiO 0 ditto......... 5,-4" ditto. 

1 Ditto. .t , 22 15 ditto. 3,<>79 ditto. 

Thus the difference between lading cottou on the regular India- 
nien and private ships, is 3,pi 8af. per lb. in favour of tlie lattei, 
or 43,132 per cent; and between lading it on Company* 
extra ships and private ships 1,20S d. per lb. Of *24*106 per 
cent. Supposing cotton to cost on board 180 rupees pei candy 
(of 78 I. lbs.) tlje"value of 1 lb. (at: 9s. 3d. per rupee) is 6 , 1 99^5 
hence flic freight in a regular Indiaman amounts to 112,873 per 
cent, on the original cost, while that on extra ships is 84,042 
per cent, and on private ships no more than 04,188 per cent. 

It is fair to presume, that when regular strips pay a premium 
of 6 per cent , that extra ships, with convoy for the voyage, will 
pav the same, and without convoy 9 per cent.; private ships, with 
convoy, would then pay 7 per cent, and without convoy 10 per 
cent. As however the shipper has to insure the cost only, the 
difference in the premium of iusurance bears no material propor¬ 
tion to the difference of freight. 

Without regarding the insurance, therefore, the rate of which 
must depend on circumstances, it appears that the shipper of 
cotton, in order to Ire indemnified from loss, must receive hi the 
London market, independently of the usual mercantile charges 
and Company's and King's duties, 

. For lib. of cotton by a regular ship <1,199 d 

Freight. 6,9.97 d- 

- 13,-9*,/. 

I lb. ditto, by an extra ship. .. 0,199 

Freight.... . 5,24 7 

- 11,410 rf. 

lib. ditto, bya private ship... 0,199 

Freight.. 3,9 79 

-10,178 & 

No notice is here taken of interest, because, as it attaches 
to the first cost only, it will bear alike on alt; unless, indeed, the 
commodity should remain long unsold after its arrival, in which 
case that which pays the largest freight, would also be subject to 
the heaviest charge for interest. 

•# - . '". v ' '' '* ; • , ' ' t, ■ 
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Having thus shown Hue rales at which cotton may be imported 
fry regular, extra, and private ships, at the present Indian price 
of that article, we will submit au estimate of its cost, supposing the 
price in India to htli to. what may be considered its natural rate. 
We have it on record, that 70 rupees per candy, or 2,41 Orf. per lb. 
will yield to the cultivator a protit equal to. that derived* by, the 
same class of people, from the cultivation of grain. In ? 795-0 the 
price of cotton to the exporting merchant was about 110 rupees 
per candy, or 3 ,7884. per lb, Supposing it, therefore, to be again 
reduced to this price the calculation will then stand as follows: 

Total Cost, 

d d. a. 

' 'a^above?”} 3 » 788 +fr c «htpcr regularships <5,997 = 1 o,785i. 

3,788 -f ditto per extra ditto 5.247 r-j 0,035 

3,7SS-f ditto per private ditto 3,979 =; 7,76*7 

le Ibis case the freight will be 

By regular ships 184,714 per cent, on the original cost. 

By extra ditto 1 38,5 16 ’ ditto. 

By private ditto 105,042 ditto. 

It will'be observed, that in the preceding calculations ( have 
considered the freight; by private ships, by which I mean India, 
built ships navigated with Lascars, at £22. 15s. per ton ; but the 
private merchants of this country assert, and probably on just 
grounds, that they can furnish shipping at .£18. per ton, which 
would reduce the freight 20,834 per cent, and (lie cost of the 
cotton in England would be thus reduced to (i,Q3b d. per lb. 

That the Indian prime cost ot cotton may be again reduced 
to the natural price of the commodity, there is no good reason to 
doubt, if the trade be rendered quite free, and the cultivation not 
hampered by impolitic vexations or restraints. The q ran titles now 
produced in the opposite extremities of India, via. Guzeirat, and Ben¬ 
gal, and the fitness of almost all the intermediate countries for the 
production of this article, of the best quality, would be a sufficient 
warrant of the effect hero' anticipated. When the Company traded 
in pepper from Malabar, and carried away annually large cargoes 
of it, the price to private merchants was 176 to 200 rupees per 
eaudy. The cultivation of pepper having been encouraged in the 
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eastern islands, and the company having withdrawn from the trade, 
the price of pepper in Malabai is now 56 rupees per candy . 

I do not say that, in both these eases, the Company’s interference 
in this trade has been the sole cause of the excessive increase of 
price ; but it has been a powerful cause, in the manner explained 
under each head respectively. Pepper, however, having fallen 
from a monopoly, to its natural price, there is no good reason why 
cotton, hemp, and other articles in demand for home manufactures, 
might not, under similar circumstances, follow the same course ; 
and noue, I presume, but throe whose interest suspends their 
judgment, will doubt the general advantage of natural, over mo¬ 
nopoly, prices, or assert, in these days, that monopoly prices 
arc the only means of “ political salvation/' (vide p. 34). If the 
natural prices, however, of these commodities should ever be 
restored, it will be evident to every merchant, from the preced¬ 
ing calculations, that India cotton may be imported into England 
at about id. per lb. for prime cost and freight; and therefore at 
less than lOrf. per lb. including every charge; whilst Coucany 
(the best) hemp would cost about i,\40 per ton. These rates 
are considerably below what we have long been obliged to pay 
for our supplies from America and Russia: and it is consequently 
submitted to those, who have the power of deciding the question, 
whether it would not be wise to favour the growth of our own 
colonies, by the only encouragement required, entire freedom, 
which would certainly enable India, to undersell the rest of the 
world in these and others of its raw productions. 


<SL 


Note F. page 20. 

Because Sural is given as an example, it is not to be supposed 
the evil is con lined to that spot. Lora Wellesley’s celebrated 
letter of l<Hb July, 1804, published in this country in 1812, shows 
it to have extended throughout the whole of the Madras provinces. 
The mode in which an evil of this lund spreads is well described 
by Mr. Bentham; and it is impossible not to be struck with the 
strong resemblance of his picture to actual occurrences in the 
country we are treating of. 

“ Tin premier acte de violence produira d’abord un cerlain degre 
d’appreheusion; voila dejit quelques o-spritstimhles riecouiug6s. Unc 
secomje violence qui succede bientot repand une alarme plus con- 
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*?de,rabie. l .es plus prndcns couimenceitt k resserrer leurs enter- 
prises, et abandoiinent peu-4-peu ime carrtere iucertaine. A roe- 
sure one ces attaques se reit£re»t, et que le Syst&m d’oppressuro 
pretni >.m carabtfcre phis habituel, !a dispersion augment, ceux qui 
out fill tie sout pas rempla^s ‘ ceux qui re-stent tombent dans uri 
etui de Jai».gueiir. O'est ainsi qu <i la longue le champ de Lind us- 
trie, battu par cesorages, peuterthu se tronver desert."—“ Une 
afteinte portae rux propri&es d 3 un setil jetfe I’alarme parmi les 
autnis proprietaries. Le sentiment se comnumique de proche en 
proche, et la contagion peutenfh gagner le corps entier de I'etat/* 
Vol. it. p, 4-1, 40. . ■ ■ ' : v ., ! : --^v 4 « 
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LIST OF APPENDIX, 

SECOND SPEECH, 

No. I. Statement of the actual Charges incurred by the 
Company on their Trade, and in their several 
Commercial Factories at, and subordinate to, 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

II. Statement from the Accountant General's Office, 

Bombay, of the Commercial Charges incurred 
there, and not included in Invoices, for Eleven 
Years , or from 1799, 1800, to 1809-10 inclu¬ 
sive ; to which is annexed, a Comparison of 
the Amount for Ten Years with Appendix 
12, of the Third Report. 

III. Statement to show the Balance of Profit and 

Loss, or the net Profit and net Loss, in each 
Year, on the Company's Commercial Concerns, 
at the Presidency of Bombay and its subor¬ 
dinate Factories, as exhibited in the Official 
Books of each of those Stations, 

IV. Statement of ike Company's ll oollens, and Me¬ 

tals, Kc consigned to Bombay, With the dis¬ 
posal thereof by Sale and otherwise, as far as 
the same is exhibited in the. Books of the Ware ¬ 
house Department; to which are added, the 
usual Mercantile Charges of Customs, Insur¬ 
ance, and Interest, in order io show the Result, 




list of appendix. 

as accurately as it can be given , on Mercantile 
Principles, from 1793 to i8IO-11, inclusive. 

V, Abstract of a Series of Proceedings connected 
with the Provision of the Company's Invest¬ 
ment at Surat, taken from the official Diary of 
that Commercial Factory, and calculated to 
show } by positive facts, the necessary Came, 
yuences of the Company , as Sovereigns, in¬ 
terfering in the 7nternal f "cade if their own 
Dominions. 

\ i. Copy of a Letter from a Native Agent, in Surat, 
to Ms Principal in Bombay, on the. Subject 
of the Guzerat Cotton Trade, dated August, 

1808. 


v II. Extracts of Letters relative to the Salt Mono¬ 
poly, Sst - . in Bengal. 

V lir. Capers on the Subject of ike Indigo Trade 
in Bengal. 

IX. Extracts >n respect to the Pepoer Trade in 

Malabar; with a concise Abstract of certain 
Proceedings in Travancore. 

X. Letters complaining of certain Grievances sus¬ 

tained by the J nvate Trade in India, parti- 
cula> ly at Calcutta and Madras, dated in 1812, 
and enclosed in a Letter to the President of the 
Board of Conlroul, dated May 20, 1813. 


APPEN DIX I. 

STATEMENT of the actual Charges incurred by the 
Company on their Trade, and in their several Commercial 
Factories at, and subordinate to, the Presidency of Bom ¬ 
bay, from 1800-1 to 1809-1 <) inclusive. 


PRESIDENCY 


Import De 

pimento 

t. Commercial 
Charges; to which 
are added Ware* 
honse Stores, aw) 
other Items of com¬ 
mercial Charge, 
classed under sepa¬ 
rate Heads in the 
Books, not in- 

du<f|d ill any In¬ 
voice » 

Charges on Mer¬ 
chandize, together 
with that Portion 
ofvvaieheuseStores 
which arc included 
in Invoices. 

Charges on Cotton 
Investment of idol-* 
% lBOd-7, 1807 * 
8, and 1808-0; of 
which separate Ac 
coniik are kept in 
rhe Books, 

1800-1 

1801-2 

1302- 3 

1 303- 4 

1804- 5 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 

1807 - 8 
1808-9 
•1809-10 

Rnppes. 

46,292 0 11 
38,720 3 0.5 
37,498 0 23 
45*149 3 41 

6 1,580 0 90 
48,485 0 50 
1,01,246' 0 42 
1,42,398 3 83 
52,352 3 18 
80,401 1 41 

KupVB*. 

I,41,10D 1 96 
24,775 ! 60 
404)78 3 01 
1,321 1 88 
19,601 o 30 
'10,920 3 53 
08,498 0 43 
84,36 1 71 
4,231 1 96 
787 2 0 

39,665 0 06 B. 

1,11,391 1 91 
2,12,923 3 50 

Export De¬ 
partment for 
1809-iQ 

R* 

6,54,125 I 04 

1,90,753 1 82 

3,23,360 2 43 

17,298 3 19 

3,63,980 1 47 

2,31,669 3 29 

8,44,878 2 86 ' 

3,40,659 1 62 

5,95,650 0 7 6 

—4r.C,.,. 


REMARKS. 

A. Commercial charges.in these books are written off to " Bom ¬ 
bay General Books," though all of a nature to be carried to Profit 
and Loss; as the charges properly sue at the subordinate factories 
(jurat excepted). By lias, and other contrivances, the Bombay 
books are made to show a gain as per statement, N° III- when there 
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j; an loaf? iucnrred annually, and that to a considerable 

amount. 

B. Tim charge refers to the cotton investment supplied by the 
Cotton Committee in 1801 -$> ft is ail I find in the books under 
this head, though certainly far short of the amount incurred ; the 
charges beam for the most part blended with the price of cotton, 
so as not to be now separated. 


sun AT. 



4. Com iner rial 

others, 
not ittdueled in In¬ 
voices. 

- •— —————— —-- 

0 larges on Aler 
chandiKe, including 
Account, Comniia* 
sion to thtiCoznmer- 
ciril Ke-sidcnt cUarg- 
ed in Invoices. 

] 800-1 

Rupees. 

91,208 2 25 

Rupees. 

48,5 IX 3 70 

1801-2 

60,041 0 30 

14/04 3 7+ 

1802-3 

26,728 3 2 6 

13,808 1 25 

1803-4 

38,194 3 52 

26,79$ 0 28 

1 S()4~ 5 

28,759 0 30 

35,250 0 91 

1805-6 

22,082 I- 30 

31,711 3 24 

1806-7 

32,605 0 40 

1,45,501 1 83 

1807-8 

25,844 0 57 

i,?5,544 3 63 

1808-9 

51,192 3 04 

3,57,105 2 80 

1809-10 

28,449 0 42 

2 , 92,68 ! 2 79 

R* 

4,05,105 3 :M | 

11,41,723 0 23 


REMARKS. 

A. To the usual commercial charges contained in this cohunn 
are added the charges exhibited in the Surat commercial books 
under Pension and Charitable Fund, Dead Stock, together with 
such items taken from Account Interest, and Profit and Loss, 
as are actual charges on the trade, and would be inserted as such 
in tlie invoices of private merchants, viz. interest on delayed 
paymeuts, or balances due on account of the investment, (N. B. 
This is different from the interest on the sums originally borrowed 
wherewith to provide investment,) Loss by remittances of dollars 
to Surat; ditto by cotton thrown overboard in the river, wasted, 
or outstanding irrecoverable. 

Commercial charges in these books are written off in each year 
to Account Current Bombay, and not to profit and loss, as at 
the other subordinates. 
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MALABAR. 


f, : 

4. Commercial 
Ch»rge»jandoiiiti;: 
not included in In 

voices. 

Ub&rges «,u Mer¬ 
chandize. 


.ft apetes. 

Knpfe- 

1 .SOU- ] 

34,794. 3 23 

46,830 l 35 

1801-2 

31,168288 

49,656 *3 01 

1802-3 

31,993 3 20 

46,678 2 6l 

i 803—4 

46,069 3 38 

75,267 3 37 

1804-5 

’ 28,856 3 45 

34,174 2 96 

1805-0 

38,330 0 66 

30,010 0 77 

1800-7 

2p.6r>i 2 52 

9,212 I 09 

1807-8 

13,136 0 57 

1,889 3 34 

1308-9 

7,037 2 m 

490 3 48 

1809-10 

4,238 3 61 

787 2 48 

R' 

,2,63,378 2 36 ] 

| 2,:»4,<)9f) 0 46 
—- 


REMARKS. 

A. To this head are added dead stock and stores or articles 
recently purchased for the commercial Meparhnent, contingent ex¬ 
poses of weavers' establishment at Paulghatit and Durrriapataia— 
Loss by transporting pepper. 

Commercial charges are written off in these books to profit and 
loss. 
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APPENDIX I. 


BUS H IRE. 



A. ComneroM 



Charges,and others, 
mol: included in In¬ 

Charges on Mer¬ 


chandize. 


voices. 


1800-1 

Rllpt!-?*, 

12,208 1 43 

Rupees. 

1SG1-2 

15,9!) 1 1 75 

V 13,565 2 86 

1802-3 

9,M>9 2 0 


1803-4 

0,342 3 58 

104 0 63 

.1801-5 

14,75<; o 08 


1805-6 

16,70.) 1 66 


1806-7 

16,6.85 3 01 

2,133 3 56 

1807-8 

10,190 ! 56 

1,542 0 08 

1808-0 ; 

6,335 2 96 

275 0 97 

1809-10 

7,650 i 85 

389 0 0/ 

M'\ 

119,243 3 83 

.. iiiift'' 1, . 

17,94*0 0 17 


remarks. 

A . Coaillwrcirfl charges or, as are t.-rumf in these books 
c larges general and civil charges, include office estafe&hmeui 
factory establishment., contingent charges, factory repairs, alien 
auce to She resident, 

Tk, •!„«. fo* yean. aro lake., from the e ,-„cnd 
accountant s other. The year 180?-8 i, taken from an animal 

i;r^r - «******■• - ^ - <-*. * 

k ommercal charge* in tltese hooks arc Written off to profit and 
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BUSSOBA. 



v. Commercial 

Oha nd others. 
ikj#* included in In¬ 
voices. 

, Charges on Mer¬ 
chandize.*, 


Iwpm. 

■Rupees. 

1800-1 

25,602 i 94 


180.1-2 

60,488 1 74 


1802-2 

36,026 2 84 


1803-4 

3.1,160 1 51 


I804-5 

60,07 4 3 26 

45 3 75 

2805-6 

21,999 3 22 


i306-7 

59,086 l 03 

31 0 60 

ISO?—1 

42,165 0 10 

J15 2 54 

l 808-0 

38,648 2 64 

22 2 0 

1 sop-10 

■:r";XA 

3 0,549 2 78 

_ t ■ • I 


R*j 

\ \ •» ■ : * i 

- ; 1 ui Tj 

3,65,802 1 06 

215079 


JiEM ARKS. 

A. The two first years are taken from annua! statenie.nl j of'reveipt ; 
disbiiomments, there being no books at the Presidency; and 
I have extracted therefrom the charges for allowance to resident 
and factor, office establishment, pensioner*;, account presents, con¬ 
tingent charges, factory establishment, dead stock, and charges 
transmitting packets and purchase of camels and stores. As this 
residency may be considered partly political and partly com 
l have only taken one-half of the general disbursements 
for the commercial charges, leaving those purely political to be 
wholly attached to their .own head. 

I he above mentioned charges in these books are written off to 
prolit and loss. 


' 
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AKJENGO. 



i. Commercial 
ClmriresaiKi others 
not included in In* 

voices. 

Charts on Mer¬ 
chandize. 

1800-1 

Rupees, 

53,607 O 33 

Kopecs. 

9,635 1 74 

1801-2 

6,729 .3 23 

91,756 2 50 

1802-3 

22,973 1 79 

53,023 1 7 1 

1 803-4 

29,636 O 04 

19,690 0 72 

1804-5 

26,000 O 7 

33,121 3 3& 

1805-6' 

4j,6'S8 0 25 

42,053 I 62 

180(3-7 

24,259 O 20 

49,488 2 69 

1807 -8 

16,667 0 6'0 

35,647 3 98 

1808-0 

19,672 2 23 

% 

1809-10 

13,725 0 0 

585 3 0 

R 

2,55,054 2 74 j 

3,39,548 1 96 


xlEMAKKS. 

A. To this head are added factory repairs, annual present to 
the Rajah of Travancoie, loss by transporting pepper-stores pur¬ 
chased for commercial uses. 

The commercial charges, and charges on merchandize for 
1803-4, are taken from a statement of actual receipts and pay¬ 
ments found in the accountant's office, there being no books at the 
Presidency for this year. 

Commercial charges arc written off iu these hooks ?o profit and 
loss. 














APPfttDfX 1- 


CAMBAY. 


. " 

a> exal 

Charges,an d *oth o r&, 
not included in In¬ 
voices, 

Charges on Mer¬ 
chandize* 


Rupees 

Rupee*. 

■ 

7,790 0 0 . 

406 3 08 

ISO 1-2 

12,216* 0 54 


1802-3 

8,842 0 0 


1803-4 

6,920 1 0 

23 2 0 

180.-5 

15,272 1 79 

4,977 2 6*5 

1805-6 

13,745 2 0 

12,003 2 55 

1806-7 

14,684 0 92 

7,502 3 64 

1807-8 

15,6*44 i 6*2 

11,7.98 0 50 

1808-9 

10,741 2 48 

12,523 1 21 

1809-10 

15,317 0 0 

11,871 3 91 

%' 

1,27,r;3 2 35 

r, l.l07 3 54 


REMARKS. 

A. For the first two years the sums in these columns are taken from 
the general books at the Presidency, and for 1802-3, 1803-1, 
i 8(14-5, and 1805-6, from annual statements of actual receipts and 
disbursements, there being no Cambay books kept, tili afterwards. 

The column of commercial charges here includes ordiuary dis¬ 
bursements, pay to pensioners, allowance to the warehouse on 
account of investment, factory charges, Patiamai charges, charges 
extraordinary. 

There is no profit and loss account in these books, whence, corn- 
iYcvcial charges arc written of* to account current, Bombay. 
















AT 5 PEN MX I. 


.. ... ... 

' * \ ) 1 |V i ' 1 ■" *} -1 

Ccwmwtfat 1 

Charges. 

Chromes <n 
Merrbaodiys, 




Beypoor Saw-milk 

Kuptcs. 

Tlupees. 

3B01-2 . 

8,443 2 iri 



1 i ,226 0 96 

| 

Ckarpes on Malabar Commercial Resident's 

Wtji, • mr. *V'i-/V 

k£^; 0" •',. - jf ’ 1 s 

Books, on Account Timber Forests. 

- v,;V ’ ) V!*f, TsIIBk! 

_ 

i tio.v* t>...«*« 

28,674 3 59 


1W06 

16,697 0 66 

|Mpp|S| 

1807-8.. _ ' 

i 7,462 2 7.1 


1808-9 . 

837 0 o 

P'/ y. 1 ■ !P ■•'' i|W 

Conservator's Books* 

(Hi.' 


1807-8..,.. 


608 3 84 

1808-#,..... 

•4S.M6' T-. & 

",•227 2 26 

B 1B09 10.... 

26,028 2 29 

.5,145 2 91 

Civil Paymaster's Books. 


1807-8 . 1 

1-3,882 0 67 


— ' ' lAv-.v- 

10,228 3 66 



4,0.13 0 6? 



3„7;,0 0 0 


1808-9....... 

18,972 2 66 ! 


1809 - U) . 

| 13,44# 0 0 

16,1.36 0 0 


— ...... 

4,1 86 0 0 


*~ m ’ <«i... ; 

0/8)0 0 0 


Amount of Freight paid at the Presidency 
ow consigmnents of Timber amt Plank 
from Malabar, Aojengo, and Cawai t, from 
IbOCki to 1809-10 inclusive .... 

2,52,077 .1 48 

8,982 1 01 

6,42*887 2 38 r. 


R“ 

3,96,261 3 86 X>- 


; W'tii)' fiv v •*[-*; *'■ * c' 1 •?. , /Vcy**.’ ’ A X V V» * / ,; kv ' > ‘#@5r- :V.'i> Ci b'tJ: 


t 4 ■ »-. V ‘ *,•?, 


nVMASUi fl. 


4 uese sums pmporly constitute the balance of profit, and Jobs, os net 
Jofe« in tins concern. The real charges would be considerably more ; but 
they arc so blended in the books with advances tor the purchase of timber 
to be sawed at the mil! mb f lank, as nor u» admit of heihg accurately se- 
p:natcd, I hey are merely r|ie bahru es of account, or ditb rerme between 
the advances tor salary, eatable'mum?* pjpjy and purchase timbe r on the 
one side* mul -the. -<k liveries of jvank cii the other, at thirty rupees per 
lob (biz. Hi is therefore is only die net chares incurred by t ^ Company, 
w td-st the mill was under cb< ir man cement, ami is exclusive of the enor* 
rnous loss by-Ioatf'i&nd advanced to M<„ M^ konochic. 

B. -'L he sc are sums paid at the Piesidi ncy on account <>.f charge in the 
timber fort sts in Malabar and Camus, and in those to the northward. 

1 he particulars of this sum of freights* arc explained so the annexed 
extract from the marine storekeeper’s books. 

Hawse*. 


x>. Sum total of charges not included in invoices... 


a,95,?6t 


|>ednct the cot# put t gain on all the consignments of timber 
and planks by Company ’$ servants* from, IIH/O.j to 1809-1.0 
inclusive, as per particulars in the annexed extract*...* 3/>o ? 4t5 

.Leaving for the balance of profit and loss, or net loss on tins 
account......... 541,849 
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as 


EX TRACT from Marine Storekeeper’s Books. 


1800 t 


1801-2 

1802-8 

l§03-4 


1804- 5 

1805- 8 

1806- 7 

1807- 8 

1803-9 

1809-40 


Fi'oniCoimnercial Res* in Malabar 

Ditto.....ditto..,..ditto..,. 

Ditto....ditto.ditto.... 

FromOommcrcial Res*inMalabar 

Ditto.....ditto-ditto. 

From! ’ommcrcial RetfinMafabar 
FrouCowinncreial Re^inMalabor 

Ditto.ditto ......... A nj engo 

Ditto. .ditto...Surat 

FromCoTinaeroial Re* 1 atAnjengo 

Ditto..ditto.. ..Malabar 

FromCommercial Res* at A njeng< 

Ry Ship Cornwallis (Mast-). 

Ditto..Timber Plank 

From Common tal Res f atAujengo 

Ditto...ditto.........Malabar 

Ditto........ .ditto......... Surat.... 

IVomCommorcial Res £ iriMalaluir 

Ditto.ditto.Aivjengo 

Ditto ditto Oonserv. in Malabar 
F. ora Kcs ? in Vf dabar, Conserv 

ditto, and Res* at Anjengo. 

Ditto Conservator in Malabar 
Ditto Capt. Thatcher, Inspector 

of the North Forest.,. 

PromMalabarConservator(Poon 

Spars). .... 

FroraCtmmercial Res* inMalabar 

Ditto .. Malabar.Conservator 

DittoCommorcial Res r at Aojengo 
Inspector of North. Forests 
Conservator in Cauara... 
Ditto..ditto.,... 


R* 


Receipts ot Tiinber 
and i/laolt. 


Hu pees. 

■ f f SH 3 
36,014 0 
603 1 
583 1 
64,168 2 
20,492 t 
£2*366 2 
40,199 3 
50,924 0 
1,07,110 2 
30,031 1 
1,10,870 2 
25,193 0 
53,672 0 
1,29,282 3 
14,191 2 
32,915 1 
881 $ 
79,826 0 
26,686 3 


16 

72 

13 

33 

n 

63 

22 

15 

48 

03 

n 

12 

0 

0 

51 

13 

28 

35 

48 

06 


57,630 0 91 
5,562 56 

21,107 % 20 

1,27.2 2 53 
1,8 6 3 98 
68,410 2 74 
67,955 3 68 
87,182 3 86 
7,853 2 23 
5,7K> 0 21 


11,74,387 3 72 
6,42,687 2 58 


18,17,075 2 10 


Freight paid «t the 
Presidency. 


Itapees. 

30^93 0 0 

490 2 40 
48 } 676 0 87 
13,549 1 4.3 
17,0721 2 41 
50,071 3 83 

75,504 3 98 
25,871 3 21 
61,601 2 48 
2,396 3 50 

91,76a 3 53 


71,603 0 50 


^ 32,669 1 90 


1,199 3 32 


( 1,05,787 0 42 
17,950 1 10 
8,181 3 48 


f 


6,42,687 ‘2 38 


A. 


ttEMARK.8. 

(it This h the price of the timber with charges on mesehandize, com 
mission, and freights, to tlie presidency, supplied by the Company^ com¬ 
mercial residents, Conservators, and inspector, for the last ten years. As 
the Company’?* books exhibit a profit on the salepf timber, X have aho wed 
die whole of that profit on the sum total of this supply ; that is, supposing 
it ail to have been sold, which, at 20 per cent, on the cost and charges, 
am omits to 5,63,415 rupees. 

;V. ft. The column of fright includes only the freights from Anjeueo, 
M dabar, and Canara. The freight on the Surat timber is included in the 
mvoice prices. 







































\ P FEN DIX t, 
ABSTRACT—Charmu. Ten Yr m. 



PRESI DENCY: (iirpw o r ,. 

Commercial Charges *. 8,44,878 2 46 

Charts on Merch^idi'Se*..^^. 5/40,659 1 6t 

Cottoa Charges.,*.. . 5,95,650 0 76 I 


SURAT: 

Commercial Charges.4,05,10.) 3 36 

Cl|arges on Merchandise*...i 1 , 41,.^5 o 23 

MA CAR-YR : 

Commercial Charges.. £,65,878 S 5 > 

Charges on Merchandize... 2,94,999 O 4c 


RUSHIRE: 

Commercial Charges. 


BUSSORAH : 

Commercial Charges.,..... 
Charges on Merchandize. 


AN JENGO: 

Commercial Charges...... 

Charges on Merchandize........... 


CAMBAY: 

Commercial Charge :3 .„ 

Charges on Merchandize.* 

TIMBER: 

Commercial Charges... 

Charges on Merchandize., 


1,19,243 

3 

83 

17,96(1 

0 

If 

3,65,80 * 

t 

06 

21.5 

0 

79 

2,55,054 

o 

74 

3M54« 

% 

96 

1,27,173 

2 

35 

61,107 

3 

54 

8,95,264 

3 

80 

8,932 

1 

01 


Rupee*. Q.rn. Hsi. 

17 , 81,188 1 *4 

15 , 0 , 8*0 3 59 

5,60,877 °t 8£ 

o o 

3,66,017 1 85 

5,94,60," 0 70 

1,88, SGI 1 89 

9,04,247 0 87 
60,78,748 0 96 


ABSTRACT—Commercial Charges for Ten Years, 

Presidency ... . $.44,878 2 86 

Surat..,.. 4,05,105 3 36 

Malabar.... ... 2,6537 8 2 36 

Bushire....,,.. —.1,19,24.3 3 H3 

Buswrah....3,65,802 1 06 

Amjengo.. 2,55,054 2 74 

Cambay......1,27,173 2 35 

Timber.... « 8,95,264 4 86 

* 3^77,#$ 2 42, at 2^. 3'.'. 
per Ropee is tierlwg .£.368,76$, the amonnt of Co mrnerciaJ Expenses 
actualiy iueuried In ♦en yettr^, whilst Appendix t% of the Third Report, 
states the Commercial Charges for seventeen years io be only X 4 22$ ? 86>. 

* From this afrit* act of ten years Rchitd <^penditur«, the average annual axsomifc it^y 
fnken at, in round number*, 6,00,000 Hay -s. 

f Fr^m thin Abstract the nmotmt ot Commercial Charts srtaally Incurred on ^n* Com- 
paoy T fl trade, but act noticed hi <iic invoice may be considered io be 3,20,000 Rupee* per 
i od »n average of 10 yogi*. 









































APPENDIX ft 

STATEMENT from the. Accountant General's Office, 
Bombay, of the Commercial Charges incurred there, and 
not included in Invoices, for Eleven Years, or from H99, 
5 800, to 1809-10 inclusive; to which is annexed', a com¬ 
parison of the Amount for Ten Years, with Appendix 
XII. of the Third Report, 

{ OjRj' 1 $4 j ^ .. <a / ■; ^ >()[,< Af 

COMMERCIAL CHARGES incurred during eleven years at tie 
Presidency of Bombay and Subordinates, inclusive of warehouse 
rent, and not put upon goods. 


Charges not mvt upon goods in 1799-1800-. 1,30,'18S 3 68 

1800- 3 ... .. 1,4^291 2 34 

1801- 2 . 1,(*7,880 2 0.9 

1802- 3 . t >26,47 S 3 6 9 

1303-1 . 1,66,933 0 21 

1804-5 . 1 r 6'Q,031 0 46 

1803- 6 . 1,64,332 1 65 

1806- 7 . 2,03,863 2 93 

1807- 3 . 1,71,587 0 8.9 

l8< 8-9 . 134,473 0 SG 


1809-10 . 1,13,444 3 43 

Rupees 17,07,S31 1 93 


Bombay, 10 th August, 18U. 

N.B. The above was delivered to me by the Accountant Ge¬ 
neral of Bombay , and was framed from the official documents 
in his office. The following is intended to show the amount of 
the above sums in pounds sterling, compared with the sums given 
in the same years us the “ Commercial Charges” of Bombay, in 
Appendix 12, of the Third Report. 
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appendix jrr. 


I 




ant Generals statement 



! As per Ac- 
j c nun taut 

1 General’s 

1 Statement. 

J An per ^p* 
j pendix 1.2* 
3d Report. 


j ,£■ Sterling. 


s 1 79,9-1800 

U\ J6,!>29 

1 0,659 

1800-1 

\ Hi,? 95 

11,860 

1801-2 

J 8,880 

14,151 

1802-3 

14,228 

10,722 

J 803-4. 

17,6*57 

12,625 

1804-5 

19,0 jo 

14,464 

1805-6 

18,1-87 

1 3,892 

1806-7 

22,5)34 

18,2.99 

1807-8 

1.9,153 

.15,350 

1808-<) 

15,128 

1 1,554 

n the Ap-4 

17.9,213 

133,570 

Account > 

£. Sterli 

ng 45,037 


REMARKS. 

On reference to Appendix 12 of the Third Report, it will he 
seen that the commercial charges of Bombay are only about one 
thirteenth part of the whole amount for the three presidencies. It 
follows, that if there be the same omissions under the other heads 
as are ascertained under that of Bombay, the whole amount omit¬ 
ted for the ten years, here compared, would he thirteen times this 

difference ...._ £.593,28 1 St*. 

And, by die same rule of proportion, for the 
period of seventeen years, to which the 
account in the Third Report extends, the 
amount of the difference would be. £, 1,008, 57J St*. 













APPENPTX 1IT 

STATEMENT to shew the Balance of Profit ami Loss , 
or the net Profit and net Loss , fi each Year, on the 
Company's Commercial Concerns , the Presidency of 

Bombay and its several subordinate Factories , as exhi¬ 
bited in the official Boohs o f each of those Stations. 

PRESIDENCY. 


Import Depart- 
imat 

Profit. 

Los a. 

mf'A' 1 ’ ' o 

3 $00-1 Net 

1801- 2 do. 

1802- 3 do. 

1803- 4 do. 

1804- 5 do. 
1S05-6 do. 
1806i-? do. 

Jftupm. 

16',4? 8 ! 21 
62,909 2 79 
23,381 0 13 
1,12,985 1 C)2 
1,14,544 1 55 
1,63,214 3 10 
38,331 2 85 


1807- 8 do. 

1808- <) do. 
1800-to do. 

•«. ... ... 

1,17,14! 1 23 

23,653 3 71 

3,32,113 0 30 

Export Dep. 
1809-10. 

Cain 

Deduct loss 

6,72,646' 2 49 
3,783 3 36 

6,76,430 1 84 
3,32,113 0 30 

3,32,113 0 30 

Remains 

3,44,317 1 54 

A. 


REMARKS. 

. . Rupees. 

A. Apparent gam stated in she books. 3,44,317 I 51 

But these books exhibit (as specified in State¬ 
ment IV.) a net loss by discounts, &c. which is not 
carried, as it ought to be, to profit and loss.. 4,60.()2S 2 53 

Leaving a loss, instead of gain, of rupees... ],i6,6’( 1 0 f)f) 

To which should be added the commercial 
chargesat the Presidency, as per Statement, No. I. 8,44,8*6 2 86 


Total loss at the Presidency .. . .. 


.9,01,48<> 3 85 
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v;.j» ■ ' !**• »,r.% 7 •' ■ " 

‘ SURAT. 


Profit. 

Loss. 


Rtrpeer. 

Rtipeos. 

1800-1 

• M 1* * <7 **# 

85,309 2 34 

1801-2 

« # m f > 

6.5,052 3 ?5 

1802-3 

• * * iff »‘l + 

. 0,939 0 I n 

1803-4 

: * * • * * 

3,87 1 2 21 

1804-5 

1,210 0 0 

i,2 ,' 1 ! 

1803-6 

25,759 1 62 


1806-7 

... ... ... 

1,268-2 IO 

1807-8 

:-,37 8 0 48 


J80S-9 

2,634 J 75 


1809-10 

20,050 3 42 


i* ’ V; . {%/j 

51,032 3 27 

t,66>01 2 65 



51,032 8 27 


/ ...O ' ' A.’ 

t, 15,368 3 38 


) 

ar~-jrr"2=-* 


REMARKS. 

Rupees. 

A. Apparent loss by the Surat books. 1,1.5,368 3 35 

But commercial charges are not carried in 
these books to the head of profit and loss, as 
they are at the other subordinates. Add, there¬ 
fore, the amount of “ commercial charges’'. 2,-49>2<)S 0 7 6 


Aik! the totalloss at Surat will be.,,,.,,.,... 3,64,667 0 14 
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MALABAR. 


Cominei .Reai- 
ticrttV Hooks. 

Profit. 

jLo«S. 

.. '"r t- 

* 


1.800-1 

*»• •** •*• 

94,884 1 36 

ISO1-2 

_ * • * * • • * * *' 

28,210 0 78 

1802-3 

• 0 00 

57,51 1 1 18 

1803-4 

>•» » • • .M 

19,589 l 37 

1804-5 

• • * 0 a • • » » 

29,185 0 19 

1805-0' 

• ••• «*» 

29,263 2 65 ' 

1800-7 

**# ••• •• 

35,059 1 SO 

1807-8 

9 9 0 0 00 0 0 9 

9,115 3 41 

1 808-9 

00 0 0 00 0 00 

6,372 0 11 

1809 - io 

0 9 0 -0 9'0 9 0 0 

5,298 0 86 


R s 

3,04,489 1 71 


REMARKS. 

In the books of this Presidency the following desperate debtf 
are still included, which I know id have been incurred in the course 
of the Company’s commercial' concerns, within toy lime in Ma¬ 
labar, ami to be utterly irrecoverable. 

Rupees. 

Hadjee Essoob Arab ... l$4,335 3 50 

Sabya Set.......... . . . 22,086 0 S3 

11*2,16,422 0 33 


Exclusive of the net loss exhibited in the books. 
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BUSIIIRE. 



Profit, 

- 

Los 9. 

1800-1 



1801-2 



1802-3 ’ 

> ■ 


1803-4 

< I* , S * r •• 1 

9,391 3 54 

1804-5 

• * # » »» IM 

40,37? 1 33 

1803-6 

m • • * » * * • « 

30,449 1 76 

1806-7 

♦ * • -V » • * • • 

29,28 L 0 60 

1807-8 

fc »• « t» • «• 

t’» | j^j^MMEgy! 

1808-9 

... ,M 

14, 8,99 2 59 

1809-10 

*•* * * n * * « 

8,063 0 21 


R 

1,32,662 2 3 


REMARKS. 

For the years blank of this period, there are no Rushire books 
at the Presidency. 

In those that are forth-coming for the remaining part of die 
IRiriod, there appear the following bad debts: 

Rupees. 
48,922 O 16 

1,(539 O io 


Shaik Nasur Khan 
Aga Alxiul Rahim, 















0 ! 


Ai'PKNmx in, 


BUSSOftAH. 



Profit. 

Loss. 

1800-1 

1801-2 


Kopecs. 

1802-3 

• * .. 

72,725 3 30 

1803-4 

«»t •** *•* 

59,630 2 2 

1804-5 

t»t *♦* * • • 

i,17,574 t 93 

1805-6 

••• t*f 

, 46,187 0 45 

1806-7 

• M * »• • • I 

20,506 3 56 

1807-8 

*4 * Ml M* 

52,351 2 95 

1808-9 

• ** Ml •«• 

75,530 1 68 

1809-10 

Ml t*| Ml 

61,418 1 50 


R* 

5,14,925 1 39 


REMARKS. 

There are borne on the bool s of this Presidency the following 
old balances, which appear to be irrecoverable losses, viz. 

Rupees. 

“ Charges incurred, and losses sustained, in 


consequence of a rupture with the CJiaub 

Shaik...... 2,09,435 3 26 

“ The government of Bagdad and Bussorah 30,370 1 48 

Due from Shaik Alnnood Ibn Tamar.. 7,500 5 0 

Do. Sliaik Yousuf IfanMushaiy.,,... 6,000 0 0 

—— ——.j-„ 


R 8 2,53,306 O 74 

¥ ~ma 

Exclusive of the net loss exhibited in the books. 
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ANJENGO. 



Profit. 

LOSS a 

1800-1 

a • y * * * *«• 

Rupees# 

52,499 2 24 

1801-2 

" * • a • # • * • 

3,300 3 82 

1802-3 

a #« «M 

29,206 0 4 

1803-4 

a*. ••• A- 


I8Q4-5 

• ay *•* f a » 

29,918 2 37 

1805-6 

* a * a * * « • • 

47,554 2 90 

18O6-7 

•a* ill 

25,46! 1 46 

1807-8 

• • • a * • 4 r» 

15,732 3 17 

1808-9 

• • ♦ at* a • a 

20,801 2 84 

I8O5-IO 

* * * •0 • «*• 

9,731 3 88 


R s 

2,34,207 2 32 


REMARKS. 

A. There are no books for this year at the Presidency, whence 
this blank. 

In the books of 1808-9 there is a sunt written off to Fort St. 
George Presidency, for pepper confiscated by the Madras array, 
under Colonel Chalmers, which may be considered a dead loss to 
the Company. 

v • " l1 §: Rupees, 

f {, UniOUlll 8 tOW i M 1 I I • » # k • » • * • • « • • 4 * 2,52,625 0 0 

Anti is exclusive of the net loss exhibited in the books. 
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<§L 




: $$m WJf § 

■ . 

CAMBAY. 


'.' 1 , 1 ; ■ *f.> 

Piofrt.. 

Loss. 

- 

t ■ ■ 

, tsoo-r * 

I80.I-2 

1802- 3 

1803- 4 

1804- 5 

1805- 6 

1806- 7 

«M »*< *«l 

Rrijpeea* 

* 

A. 47 5 0 0 

. 1807-8 

1808-9 

igojj-io 

-i...*; 1 '-# is; 

r f 

•475 0 0 

• 


. 


Rupees. 

4? 5 0 0 


ItKMARK$# ■ 

■ ‘Arr/’ v> - ' " 3 ,, ■* : ■ 

* iSpJfk $ * ,n ‘ ^' ,v *’ l vl* ;i 

a. Amount of c&fcucftloss inserted in these books 

There^appVar^ indeed, no profit in these books* 
whence there is no ik&d of profit am;t loss. The 
cotnmeremi charges are therefore net loss' anil 
should be added ..* .,.. 2 35 


Total loss at Cambay 


(..f.tMDlMl » * 


hSfjbi-B 2 35 
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APPENDIX IU. 
TIMBER, 


<§L 



Profit. 

Loss. 

A. Poynoor Saw-mill. 

1801-2 . 


Rupees. 

O ft 1 t* fiy 

1802-3 .. 

** * i •* * * * 

OjUHlO Z ol 

i 1,826 0 «J5 

Conservator s Books,M ttlabar. 
1807-8.... 

»«* # * c 1 **» 

1392 3 0 

J80S-0 .. 

0,369 I 85 
/ 7 O ^ <) on 

1809-10. . . 

••• ... 

Pr sidency .. ,< 

*•* •«« »«* 

1 9 * ,/d z afu 
£ il k AO O 


• • « 4 <9 * • 



Deduct gain ... 

5,74,483 3 33 
1,322 3 0 


Net loss.. ....... 

5,73,161 0 33 


REMARKS. 

A. Vide remark in Statement I. Page 52. 

N. B. This and the separate statements of timber, &c. in No. I, 
give probably the most favourable view that can he exhibited of 
that part of the Company’s concerns in timber, &e. which their 
own servants have been employed in supplying, and perhaps loo 
favourable a one for strict accuracy, inasmuch as it will be seen, 
ihat credit is given for a net protit of 20 per cent, on all the sup¬ 
plies made by the Company's commercial residents, conservators, 
&c. though it is" certain the whole could not have been sold at 
this rate; some having been expended for the Company’s own use, 
and some still remaining as a balance in hand. 

The marine department receive.' other supplies of timber and 
plank, some by contract, others by purchase on the spot. To give 
an account of all these would require a complete scrutiny into the 
marine department, an Augean repository, which would demand 
another Hercules to clear and develop. It would require also 
the addition of other very heavy charges of which, from the nature 
of tire marine department, there might be difficulty in settling the 
just amount. 

Of these combined supplies of timber, I shall, however, merely 
observe that when landed in Bombay, though the invoices arc- 
brought to account in the marine store-keeper’s books, the timber 
Used has never been looked after, by any body liable to responsibility 
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on tins account: neither the store-keeper, or his deputy,- have 
ever thought it their duty. The master builder has generally dis¬ 
posed of it. as he pleased. Piles of timber and plank have been 
laying for these ten years on the north end of Colabah, the lower 
tiers of which are now rotten; much is supposed to have been 
stolen, and cot a little appropriated to private use, by the Com¬ 
pany's mark being cut out, and a private mark substituted ; than 
which, from the total neglect of this article, and its promiscuous 
admixture with the timber and plank of individuals, nothing is 
more easy to effect- 

A survey was lately ordered on this portion of the Company 
property—if prosecuted with vigour and honesty ( can have no 
doubt that the deficiency will be very great: indeed from what 
I know of the extensive and unpardonable neglect of the Company’s 
affairs in the marine department, ! would nut cover the losses 
and abuses in it, since 1 have observed its management, tor 20 
lacs of rupees. 

ABSTRACT—Profit and Loss , Ten Years . 


PRESIDENCY : 

Rupees* 


Loss... 


85 

SURAT: 



Loss.... 

... 334,067 0 

14 

MALABAR; 



Loss. 


71 

BUSH I RE: 



Loss.. 


3 

BUS 80 R AH: 





3D 

ANJENGO; 



Loss . 


32 

CAMBAY: 



Loss. 


33 

TIMBER: 



Loss..... 


33 


It* 32,13,251 2 12, at 2$. id. per 
Rupee, £.i6 1 ,4.90 sterling, in ten years, absolute loss off the 
trade at Bombay, and the subordinate Factories, exclusive of the 
bau debts and goods lost at Subordinates, not yet written off, 
and which are as follows: 

Mat v car . 2,16,422 0 33 

BUSSORAH.. 2,53,3Ub 0 74 
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STATEMENT of the Company's Woollens and Metals, 
Stc. consigned to Bombay , with the Disposal thereof, bij 
Sale, and otherwise, as 'is exhibited in the Books of the 
Warehouse Department. To which are added , the usual 
Mercantile Charges of Customs, Insurance, and Interest , 
in order to show the Result on Mercantile Principles, 
from 1793 to IS 10-11 inclusive. 



WOOLLENS. 


1- 

2. 

3, 



7’dtal Issue# by Ex* 




jiwrt. Delivery loJPub 




He Departments, Pulv 

Uncleared Goods, 


Imports, 

itc and Private Sates, 

of Public and PH - 



iinC short petWeak'Sj 

.yate Sales, writ¬ 



recovered at the In 

ten back. 



voice Price. 

*• ... 

On Hand. 


JR. Moves. 

Rupees, 

i m 

3,34,£94 % 55 


♦ 

1792~i 

2,86,0."! 0 0 

4,42,284 0 83 

34,857 0 0 

1793-4 

9,83,049 3 40 

2,79,089 3 44 

25,787 3 86 

1794 5 

4,99,24ft 3 50 

6,15,256 0 26 

... 

1795-6 

2,10,13d 3 95 

1,68,736 0 43 

•«» 

1796 7 

7,67,133 1 53 

5,99,148 3 72 

... 

1797- 8 

IS, 58,337 3 08 

9,47,021 2. hi 

58,327 3 ’32 

170ft- 9 

6,69,125 2 04 

• 8,42,514 0 88 

1,42,323 1 S3 

1799-10 

7,81,270 l 37 

5,18,326 S 92 

1,20,013 1 48 

1800-1 

7,36,888 3 63 

13,45,009 0 28 

27,547 8 32 

1301 2 

11,04,876 l) 98 

5,39,992 0 62 

27,032 2 0 

1802-S 

8,45,578 1. 02 

10,57,979 3 18 

1,01,691 0 43 

180,3 4 

4,34,555 1 34 

4,97,734 2 27 

69,834 1 93 

1 801-5 

8,79,719 2 38 

9,07,456 3 Oi 

95,721 0 73 

,1805-6 

4,28,872 3 37 

5,68,488 3 75 

31,667 1 75 

1806-7 

7,50,430 2 11 

7,23,847 9 78 

18,432 0 67 

1807-8 

1.3,85,918 2 S3 

17,31,992 2 3« 


1808-9 

10,09,087 0 67 

8,78,558 1 09 


1.809-10 

10,41,172 1 53 

9,88,507 3 11 

16,948 3 47 

1$10-11 

9,12,560 2 82 

9,15,841 0 03 

19,463 1 74 


1,43,20,731 3 68 

1,45,87,786 1 54 

7,89,653 2 15 


Total amount of Issues and Sales. Rupees 1,45,87,786 1 >* 

nailnrt .. ’ ?>:<5S3 S ',5 


Deduct uncleared 

Real Sales 


Total amount of Imports 

ptr Invoices... .. ., R’j, 42,30,731 $ 60 

Deduct on Hand at the 
close of 1810-11 .. 5,39,571 S 70 


1,37,98,133 3 39 


1,35,81,15° 3 98 


Apparent fom, according to the Company’s } „ 
ruode of keeping accounts, on Wootkns.... $ K ‘ M<V 


,972 3 4t 
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METALS. 


■...... 

1, 

Vv.'S^vti 

Imports. 

o, 

Tatai lasiu^ by Ex¬ 
port, Deli very to Hwb 
iicDep-inmems, Fab 
tic Jirtd Private 
.•met short D*Uvene?. 
recovered at the In¬ 
voke Fdfifli* 

' • 3. 

X/rtcSeAred Goods* 

On Hand. 
1792 

Rnpees. 

3,*.7,664 2 55 

Rupees* 

Rupees* 

1792-5... 

6,07,939 0 67 

9,58,274 1 27 

64,886 0 6* 

1795-4... 

3,09,834 0 17 

2,96,83S 0 64 

2,14,171 2 10 

1791-5... 

4,92,856 1 26 

5,17,243 2 57 

11,804 i 38 

1795-6... 

53,417 2 42 

4,34,590 2 57 

i 796- 7. .. 

9,43,093 3 46 

3,75,255 3 91 

1.2,398 1 9* 

1797-8... 

6.63,037 1 42 

15,37,493 1 70 

77,764 3 04 

1793-9... 

5,96,841 76 

4,46,721 0 47 

2,31,706 3 34 

1799-1800 

4.27,398 1 86 

3,77,403 3 52 

8,347 2 0 

1800-1... 

4,87,482 0 46 

6,16.340 2 73 

1801-2... 

8,55,881 3 73 

6,27,630 0 62 


1804-3... 

15,15,554 3 74 

9,31,204 2 99 

40,411 371 

1803 4... 

15,33,193 3 66 

6,14,675 3 21 

79,345 t 0 
1,06,563 3 91 

1804-5. t 

8,32,436 0 56 

11,82,603 2 63 

1805-6... 

2,83,681 3 60 

6,89,053 l 83 

73,OS 2 1 37 

1806-7... 

4,27,503 0 57 

ll,t9,060.3 56 

14,509 i 70 

1807 8... 

8,21,953 0 09 

11,02,391 i 77 

1808-9... 

6,33,445 2 79 

6,01,550 3 81 

5,676 3 90 

1809-10.. 

9,05,081 3 41 

! 43,46,080 3 65 

1,33,637 3 51 

1810-11.. 

9,83,238 3 94 

9,28,859 3 41 

227 0 04 

Totals...... 

1,53,68,591 3 U 

1,47,03,177 1 66 

10,74,484 3 56 


Amount of l4*aes and Sales >f Metals, from 

179.1 to 181.1 inclusive..*.;,***»•. R* 1,47*, 05,17 7 1 66 

Deduct uncleared.,..... 10,74?, 434 S 56 

Real Sales. ........... 1-3C,V3,692 2 10 

Amount of Imports during the 
same period, par Invoices R B 1,35,68,591 3 1& 

Deduct on hand at the close 

of 1810-11...7,65,878 0 44 

-—— 1,26,02,613 2 68 

Apparent gain on R 10,25,978 S 4$ 
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COCHIN EVX,. 


discounts- 

DEPOSITS. 


1. 

2. 


iVitowcd by Govern- 
ttwmi for Prompt 
Pay meat, Co* amis 

Forfeited by Non- 


1 Utpoill. 

Sales. 


aiuu to W.uehoasr 

Clearaiice Good*. 




Keeper, m<\ bscci- 
t ahieilttefkkMcto on 
the preceding, . 




1707-8 




18,689 0 43 


1708-9 

... ... 

* - ♦ • *» 


13,902 3 66 


1799-10 




2,300.5 77 

1,377 1 5c! 

1800-1 




... 

1801-2 

1802-3 

25,697 0 0, 



20,7-19 3 24 

27,104 2 54 

882 1 0 

180S-4 

J ,15,526 1 97 

1/21,066 3 0.3 



1804-5 

1,15,235 3 07 

1,17,5*2? 3 n 


91,707 1 03 

7,960 2-0 

1805-6 

... , 

*$>m o 94 


53,395 3 0 

1808-7 

... ... 

. • « ... 


92,842 1 42 


1807-8 

... ... 

, ,, 


33 0 81 


1808-.9 


* * .*•* 


89,265 2 70 


1009-10 

... , . 

.» * * * f 


fc 29,872 0 63 

5,010 0 60 

1810-11 

... 

... 


F. 34,275 0 46 


2,56,459 1 04 

2,62,481 3 22 
2.56,459 1 04 


4,76,158 5 69 
G. 15,230 1 16 

15,230 1 16 





Apparent Gain on£ 
Cochineal. . . . $ 




6, oil 2 18 


4,60,928 2 53 



E. Commission allowed to be deducted from the Amount of Sales in 

1309'-10, to pay the Waveboustkeepcr and Establishment. 

F. In 1803, the Warehouse Committee tool;, by Order, an Inventory 

of the Goods in Warehouse, when this tendency was reported, and 
written ott'—since (hat Period most important Deficiencies have been 
ascertained, but never taken notice of. 
o. The Gain by Forfeited Deposits deducted from the Loss by Dis¬ 
counts, .fee. 

Apparent Gain, according to the Company’s Mode of Computation, on 
ei jfore.....K* 1,16,97 i 


Ditto. ..Ditto..Ditto on Metals.;. 

Ditto..Ditto.Ditto on Cochin cal. 


10,1^5,978 
6,023 3 


43 

18 


*■ 11,48,974 1 01 

Deduct Net Loss by Discounts, Ac. 4,60,938 9 50 

Apparent Gain by the Warehouse Books R 8 6,88,04.5 2 48 

Which, without going beyond the Warehouse Books, is only about 3 per 
Cent, ou the Sum Total of Saks and Issues, instead of ** nearly 7 per 
Cent, on public Sales/ 1 — and HM per CeuU on private Tenders/-as 
stated in the Bombay Government’* Letter of the 16th October, 1309, 
to the Court of Directors, to be u An vuportu/d fact indisputably est «- 
Milked” 
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ABSTRACT OF IMPORTS 

Through ilic V '.'m-jioujc—to which are added, Oonelgow cnts of Good* from the dhfmat 
Conincrcia’ Reside ur.ies not Included in lUe V\ arc!ioaso Book*- 

■■'' ?$£'•; ft&, *&$'■ V 6,.; ‘7' ■> 

Ropers. ars. Rin»«. 

}» iBoo-l.37,9&l«> a is 

TK012 . .... *4,7%Ij!37 2 33 

ll»*-3.43.85/'i>* 1 73 

ISttM ..11,91,17! 2 «9 

) 1304-7 . ... ■ ■ ■IS.JtWA 3 OS 

18flS»fi ...... 23,SO,450 3 ij 

mt«7 . ,-. • • 31.1i.0iW 0 * 9 ' 

tewr-tt.57,63**7* s ,if ) 

im ff .. 51,3,1408 l 3;) 

l, 09-10 .13,65,403 o 5ii 

-li- RflpCfc* 

lO)4^ f l$J|830 3 50 — [ on ud average of ]0 yemt. 


A careful o%9noiiiia(mn of the warehouse aeenuiiK and genera’ book?, thus shows the 
: mount of fjoorta which anmially \ms ihrongfc the CH>nrsp*tiiyS hands ui? the Bombay rntA- 
blUliment, includin''Ml the timber wul Coir, provided* by llW Company ^ comnteruGc eer- 
vantii, but exclusive of their marine -t v6z t to average—s;»y *40,00,000 per annum. The 
i^Al e&tf gv*' actonlfy tOfthrred mi the Company** trade at Bombay, acv.uaU.ug to the official 
books for the cctm ponding period of ten years, give an average of upwards of D.lXtyJOO 
It* per annum *. Tbit tm;> tneUulea what are tet mvd in the hooks tl Charge* on Alerchw? 
dize,*’ juid of winch it ,U thought proper h> allow the insertion iu flic Company’* InvgiecF— 
4|ro remainder are dvwl in the books nml«r Die hcada of 41 Commercial Charges,*’ and 
many other b, etwimmted i:» Statement 1. all ot whirl* are peremptorily excluded from 
every Jrsv.>ire~-0>e.se latter, According r« 4 faithful staiemenr of them hi Apprmiiv, No. I. 
amount to upwards of 3,20,07* R* per annum* on a fik« average Of tow years ; ban for the 
ft^ke of round numbers, waited at that sum—and for this sake of brevity, 4e> 1 **, 4 ** Com • 
tilercj/dt Cfwrges,” 4<‘. It tHua app&iu that the whole of the Company** charges in tbei 
coin metcla! departments at this Presidency, i>ear to the whole amount or goods provided in, 
or pacing through ibwe departments, thw proportion of 15 i>er cent, whilst the omitted 
** C'cinmcrdUl Charges,* &c. b^ar to the *%me & proportion of « per cent 
It \* th-Jielbre evident that to give an accurate view of any branch of the Boo.bay trade, 
founded on Invoices and Account® .Sales* ih$. proportion of “ Commercial Gorges,” 
or a per cent, nmat bo added, Iu order to render the account of rant charges actually 
cncurred lAithfnl and just. 



* See page 34. 
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THE APPA RENT GAIN *' <U ‘* 

By the Warehouse Hooka is stated to be.,,-.. 6.88,045 ‘2 48 

The columns of ISSUES contain all the Consignments of 
YU ooheiB and Metals to Subordinate^.; at the invoice 
prices -which prices, with the additional charges in¬ 
curred thereon by transportation, additional warehouse 
rent, loss of some article*, and damage of others, them 
is no reason to suppose were ever realized. It would 
be too tedious to trace these Consignments through the 
books of each Residency; nor, if it could bo done wity 
accuracy, are they of sufficient magnitude to repay the 
labour. As it is the object of this account to state no* 
thing on bare supposition, tiiese Consignments are 
allowed to stand aw having realized prime cost and * 

charges, with the exception of Bashire; in respect to 
which Residency alone we have ari official Report on 
record * staring the net loss on the sales there for 10 
years to have been 30.18 dec. per ccpt. exclusive of the 
expenses of the Residency, and exclusive of the sales 
by Mehedy Aly Khan, to the amount of i ,31,000 R\ 

Tiiis may afford some idea of the result of Consign¬ 
ments to other Subordinates; b«; being an official 
record in respect to Bushire, the loss must of course be 
stated. 

The ConsigximeutstoBnshire, Bagdad, and Buasora (where 
the rates of sale must always have been nearly equal, 
since the market is the same) during the period of this 
statement, amount to 10,15,554 3 77, exclusive of Con¬ 
signments tr Mehedy Aly Khan, even to a larger 
amount than that stated by the Accountant General. 

The loss thereon, at the rate above specified, or SO per¬ 
cent exclusive of the charges of the Residency* is ac- 
CW 'Nag’y.... 3,04,666 0 0 


Leavinfr of the apparent gala only. jR* 3,83,579 0 0 

The Accountant states it to be impossible to understand 
Mehedy Aly Khan's account, or to give aov probable 
view of Ills sales and alleged profits; bat the Resident 
who succeeded Mehedy Aly Klian declared, and the 
present Resident confirms tin fact, that these sales were 
mo^fiy nominal—and that he gave Government credit, 
on paper, for sums on this account; which, to this hour, 
have not been realized. Mehedy‘s nominal sales 
amounted, as above stated, to more than 6,00,000 K*. 

One of these sales was to Mahomed Nubbee Khan, 
afterwards ambassador to the Supreme Government, 


Carried forward.R» 3,83,379 o o 


* A ccouuOujt’s Report, 30th Mey, 1841. 
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Brought forward. 

where he obtained an order, for remission of his debt, 
to the amount of 1,00,000 J&k As this, however, was, I 
presume, deemed a political expedient, it is not stated 
here as a commercial loss. 


71 

Rupee*. fcrt»* a8» 

3 , 83,379 0 Q 


It appears from the Abstract, Page 69, which JLs taken from 
the Company's own hooks, that their real charges of a 
commercial nature, bear to the whole of their trade,under 
Bombay, a proportion of more than 16 per cent, on the 
original value of their goods. Limiting ourselves, how¬ 
ever, to tins rate, of charge, since it is undeniably borne 
by the Company on the whole of their trade, it is of 
course equally borne in the same proportion on every 
part, and must, therefore, be added, in the present in¬ 
stance, to the Invoice value of the Imports as follow*. 

Wool! .m _ .'1,4! •' v?< ’ 1 

Metals_1*53,68,591 

Cochineal. 2,56,459 


Total R*%,7&,45,?81 f oil which the charges ac¬ 
tually borne at 15 per 
cent, w ill amount to_ 41,76,867 0 


ACTUAL LOSS ......37,93,488 0 0 

Thus 6r the Company’s own records; from whiclh we col¬ 
lect, on grounds incontrovertible, that the loss which 
they alone exhibit, is about 13J per cent, on the invoice 
value of these Consignments, instead of the gam of 
7 and It per cent, stated to the Court of Directors by 
tine late Bombay Government, as a m important fact 
indisputably eslabthked.* 


BUT it is also clear that the (Company have incurred flic 
following FURTHER C H ARGES the same account. 

1. The established CU8TOMS at the presidency at S§ per 
cent, the more necessary to be added in this place, as 
the Company would have gained this amount, instead of 
being obliged to sustain it as a charge, had the market 
been supplied by private merchants the entire sale of 
the goods showing aiso that there was an effectual de 
mand for the whole supply. This charge therefore 

amounts to.......a.. 9,77,403 O 

2. INSURANCE is also a mercantile charge ; and if esti¬ 
mated at 5 per cent will amount to.. 13,96,289 0 

3. If we consider that these goods and stores must have been 
purchased in England, some time previous to embarkation, 
four or five months on the passage out,some time in ware* 


Carried forward.R* 61,67,179 0 0 
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j t?.-. tt.rfc.' K* 

Brought forward. 61*67*179 

house iu India previous to sale, and then sold at a twelve* 
month’s credit,* it wdl be seen Dial, from the period of 
purchase, to that of m di^in^ the Amount, of Sales, could 
not veil be less thm two pars. To he as moderate its. ■ ■ 
posable, however,in the computation of intcrear v a prin¬ 
ciple has keen adopted in ammxpiv mercantile jjjfaeui India, 
of adding INTEREST FOR ONE YEAR ONLY, 
on the sain of each year’s import and then deducting 
therefrom* or giving credit fin the full amount of issues in 
each year. On Wpse grounds, ana it ifrfll }>»»haps he tdutrd 
imp*ssifole to state this charge on a more moderate prin¬ 
ciple, the sum of‘interest calcinated at the ordinary rate 
on the amount of the annual import, end the stock on 
hand, with a. deduction of the annual issues, for the 

■ ... 0 0 

LOSS, Without including freight, which? j>, * fl j $3471 0 0 

cannot be ascertained in India.3 * 5 v 5 

At 2$. 6<i. per Rmw?-, i 5 -. 8 TEKI.ING, . £. 1,143,3m 0 0 



p, S. These catcufaHons were made in India. Since my return I have 
learnt from the Third and Fourth Reports, that die Company add »0 per 
cent, in their Invoices to the actual cost of the goods; but as Uiefe in iu 
charge, for freight, which, by the Company's ships, may be considered 
£*9 per Ton, ana the present contract price for a ton of iron isotdy 
£A$> we u\ay allow the charge of 10 per cent to be see off against the 
omission of freight; in which, if there be any want of accuracy, it h only 
imputable to the Company > system of keeping their accounts; and we 
may be satisfied from the preceding statement, that the real loss on These 
biancbes of trade, 0 x 1 true mercantile calculation, has been more than 
Owe million ntertttig. Ear fr om exaggerating tlu» amount of the result 
of this calculation, as communicated to the House of Coiunutris, ( s e« 
Spe ech , page 10) and the averagetaken as the amnia 1 anwrnu of Com- 
nun rial Charm in Appendix I (see page 54) are co.u*idcraMy within the 
extreme ot the truth. Hife interest also, in the account above, is only 
it £>* o'"- per tnnum, although £;10 uwS &A9 
w ere commonly paid in India during **d*ne parts of the period. 





* 

APPENDIX V. 

ABSTRACT of a Series of Proceedings connected with the 
Provision of the Company"s Investment at Surat, taken 
from the Diary of that Commercial Factory, and calculated 
to show , by positive Facts, the necessary Consequences oj the 
Company, as Sovereigns, interfering in the internal Trade 
of their own Dominions. 



In 1796 it is record^', ’hid ■ * • ers us * a body, and 

signed an agreement t<» ' ' ' >•; ’<' kii wb»e' >’place at this 

time i« the mode of ib.- go>. d* dclh‘ , ej.f! mto the Com¬ 

pany’s warehouse, and ly' swipty nr uptyb ynuh 'in sn0 terms. 

The Company's lipt'ScwC uw«S»t*. : o* two jwfb—standard 
goods, and inferior dm M miter art: paid i*Jc At. a lower price 
than the former; ana by » mowc rigid' r^ecti^ tha*Vjfomierly of 
goods from the first yf r* turning cm tli«.*j^pds of the 
weavers, they became suffer'**, and fciyt sBeWeetici resist, in the 
manner above mentioned; a ^mature >fi)kh U» natives ^ ot India 
never resort to but in @f§§i of extreme hardship and injustice. 
Many of the weavers too, on this occasion, threatened to quit 
the city. 

Persuasion and threats were held forth to induce the weavers to 
submit, but proved, for a long time, vain. 

It appeared, in the course of the discussions, that the standard 
goods were taken from the weavers at an inadequate price, and 
that the latter had no means of making up this loss, but by sup¬ 
plying inferior goods as standard, which, by the former mode of 
examination, they were enabled to do. The native contractor for 
the investment says, in one place, that he has been often obliged 
to pay die manufacturers a higher price for goods than that allowed 
him in the contract. 

When the Portuguese, Americans, or the private traders, were in 
the market, the weavers could always sell the interior goods at a 
higher price than the Company gave for standard goods; but the 
object of ihe Company's servants being to monopolize the whole 
of the goods at reduced rates, and to the entire exclusion oi 

L 


. m$T*> 
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every private trader, the arrangement adopted, and strict rejection 
of goods from the standard into the inferior class, fell doubly hard 
upon the weavers. 

lu the course of these discussions, the Commercial Resident dis¬ 
tinctly avows, that he considers the Commercial Board, (of which he 
was himself a member) to be the actual governors of the weavers, 
although these, people were at the time subjects of the Nabob of 
Surat. 

In the same spirit, threats of the most exemplary punishment 
were held out to these people, on the sole authority of the Com ¬ 
mercial Board: and this direct coercion was deemed at one time to 
he the more necessary, because, as the record states, “ During the 
present abundance of provisions, it will take a length of time to 
force a compliance by leaving the manufacturers without eroplov." 

A second method of bringing these refractory weavers to reason, 
was suggested at this time by tin: Commercial Resident:, and cannot 
be better given, nor show more forcibly the spirit under which the 
Company’s trade in India is carried on, than in his own words. 

“ The second method, aud which I am well convinced is that 
most likely to prove an dlecmai cure for the disease we have to 
treat, is to take advantage of the brokers and weavers being the 
Nabob’s subjects, and appeal to his decision against them, for uot 
performing their agreements with the contractors, which, in clear 
and specific terms, stipulate, one and all, that the goods shall be 
in all respects equal to the muster, and delivered in to him, or the 
warehouse, by fixed periods; at the same time, using the authority 
os the chief or resident, in desiring Jie, the Nabob, will find out and 
punish those who have presumed, without his authority, to as¬ 
semble the manufacturers, and others, in a body, and encourage 
them in so licentious a proceeding, as that of entering into written 
agreement to support each other in acts of dishonesty. One argu 
meat opposing the adoption of this second method may be offered. 
The Nabob may fed an interest in defeating our endeavours to 
check tire manufacturers in thus doing as they think proper, and 
rather encouraging them, as he has already learned that it would 
be acceptable to the Company, if the weavers employed in the 
investment, could be all brought under the English protection, and 
thereby prevented paying his mocaufs. and oilier sources of re¬ 
venue ; besides understanding that it is the Company’s intention 
to monopolize the whole of this trade, by purchasing not only all 
the rejected goods, but those usually provided for foreigners, 





which most lessen, rat a very great degree, the customs at the 
Phoorza', where these goods are exported/' 


The Commercial Board interposed their authority on this occa¬ 
sion, and by some cl’the means above suggested, but which par¬ 
ticularly are not stated, got some of the principal men to say that 
the Company's business should not be further interrupted, when 
they were dismissed, but not without warning, “ that further com¬ 
plaints of future stoppages would bring upon them a very severe 
punishment/’ 

- The Commercial Board close tlicir proceedings of this day with 
the following minute: 

“ The Board think it proper to notice information they have 
received of the arrival of an American ship at this bar, for the 
avowed purpose of procuring an investment of piece-goods for the 
French islands, where they understand articles of this nature to 
be in very great demand, and judge it advisable to make govern¬ 
ment acquainted with the circumstance, submitting to their consi¬ 
deration the propriety of measures being adopted to obstruct, in 
its infancy, a trade so pregnant with injury to the Honourable 
Company’s interests, and particularly to the monopoly they h et 
so sanguinely in view , o f the whole of the piece-goods t rode of r his 
settlement. Agreed, therefore, that we immediately address 
the Honourable the Governor in council on the subject, and 
draw their attention to the sentiments of the Honourable Company 
in the year 1777 , when they deemed it expedient to throw obstacles 
in the way of foreigners trading to this port; in the instance of the 
Danish ship Joseph and Theresa, although that enterprise was not 
contrary to any treaty then existing,” 

The inferior goods above alluded to, are divided into two classes, 
to. Dutch goods, and Portuguese and French goods. In respect 
to these, it appears the Court of Directors hud ordered a “subor¬ 
dinate investment to be provided, composed of the goods rejected 
from the -standard,, and the other miscellaneous fabrics fitted for 
tile Europe markets, and of descriptions best suited to counteract 
the speculations of foreigners." 

The Dutcfi, Portuguese, and French, had been established in 
factories at Surat from early times, and being able to give much 
higher prices for piece-goods than the Company, the weavers, 
*vbca allowed to sell their rejected goods to foreigners, made up 

* Nabob’* Custom-house. 
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were obliged to supply for the Company's investment* 

But She object now was a complete monopoly of the whole 
trade; and on the terms which the Commercial Board thought 



enter into engagements for supplying the whole of the 
goods to the Company, and gives the following reasons : 
measure. 

" My reasons for adopting the mode of regular agreement in 


inferior goods, are ns follows: 

“ First. Because, without some positive assurance of these goods 
being purchased, my brokers could not venture of themselves to 
prevent foreigners, or their agents, from investing them, or the 
weavers carrying away those that are rejected from the Company’s 
warehouse. * . . * 

“ Secondly. Because, on full estimation of the several modes in 
practice among the merchants engaged in this branch of trade, 
that of previous agreement evidently appears to be the best., be¬ 
cause the safest and mo t certain. 

“ Thiidfy. Because there is the greatest probability, and even 
moral ccr^nty, t hat in the event of peace, or the return of foreign 
competitors to the market, the price of mis of puce-goods 
veil! rise to an unprecedented degree. E*. 

“ And lastly. Because it establishes the right of the \ 

to the produce of every loom belonging to the maimfattu . 

hare engaged m the employ of my hookers, on the p> incipk of 
previous advances, to the exclusion of all agents employed by 
foreigner a > or ethers, who are in the habit of providing goods 
far speculation with them.’ ’ ■ -,,h " 

The Commercial Resident adds, that though this argument was 
fully binding on the weavers, it was not so on him, inasmuch as he 
was ar foil liberty to buy goods elsewhere, if he could get them 
on more advantageous terms. 

The President of the Commercial Board was also the chief of 
i<*a* vested the whole authority and influence of 
the British, power at Surat. The irnfcpendem 'government of the 
town of Surat was at this time in the hands of the Nabob, a prince, 
who from regard to the English, or fear of their overwhelming 
pmver, was always as friendly, or as submissive, as that power, in 
all its plenitude, could reasonably expect or desire. One source 
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ofrtie Nabob’s revenue at Sam was a tax called tnocaut, or a levy 
from shops and persons, and of very ancient date. 

Another source of the Nabob's revenue was on the export of 
goods at a custom-house called the Phoorza. 

It is recorded, at this time, that the chief of Surat, “after an 
arduous negociation,” persuaded the Nabob to relinquish Jus 
moesuts on the piece-goods delivered into the Company's ware¬ 
house. 

The Commercial Resident estimated these morauts on the iuvest- * 
meat of the year, to be equal to 8,525 rupees. It was consequently 
a diminution in the price of the goods, for which the commercial 
may be said to be fairly indebted to the political concern 

The chief of Surat also agreed at this time with father yah 
Kban, one of the Nabob's principal officers, that he, Jaffier, should 
acquaint him, in writing, with the particulars of all species of piece- 
goods whatever imported into Surat, and that none should pass 
oof: of the city without his, the chief's, permission. 

An order was issued too, that no weavers, dyers, or any persons 
concerned in the piece-goods investment, should be allowed to 
enlist in any of the battalions then serving at. Surat. 

In July of this year, accounts reached Surat that a Portuguese 
ship had arrived at Bombay. It was also known that large re¬ 
mittances had been made from thence, and shat native merchants of 
Surat had seem ed considerable quantities of piece-goods, and were 
securing more, in the expectation of selling to the ship in question. 
The chief, solicitous to counteract this alarming competition, and 
knowing that these merchants would give higher prices than the 
Coiupanv,a temptation, lie. observes, which the natives, “ from their 
habits of chicane,” could not resist, had rfccour.se again to the 
Nabob, who was persuaded, or intimidated, to send for the prin¬ 
cipal brokers and dealers, and to cause them to sign a mochulka, 
or bond, binding themselves, under a penalty of 10,000 rupees 
each, not to sell any goods without the Nabob’s permission. The 
chief accordingly represents “ this as a fresh instance of the 
Nabob’s attachment: to the Honourable Company's mercantile 
interests, even at some losses to his revenues of inoeaut and phoorza 
customs, hoping it will be highly acceptable to the Honourable the 
Governor in council.” 

The Nabob was also desired to moke this appear as the volun 
tary act of his own government, and to have no connection with 
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the Company or their interests, lesl it should excite ill vvin awl 
complaint against the British Government. 

These measures, it seems, occasioned some of tfye weavers to 
leave Surat; and the Nabob’ was again .recurred to, to prohibit* 
which he accordingly did, “ the passage out of the gates of* ail 
weavers ami artisans employed in the manufacture of goods for the 
Europe market/’ 

Some had also deserted their looms, to enlist as sepoys, but 
being discovered and claimed* were accordingly •discharged. 

Besides the concessions made as above mentioned by the Nabob* 
to die injury of his mocaut revenue and customs, lie was called 
upon to lower his fees collected at the town-gates on Companys 
piece-goods brought in from the country. This (the chief ob¬ 
serves) the Nabob has, with great reluctance, at last agreed to 
do, alleging, that Ihe toll so taken, had been established by 1m 
forefathers, and the produce given in charity. He requested 
the Commercial Resident would notice to him the bullock which 
arrive with the Company’s goods, as to them only is the indulgence 
to extend/’ 

The measure of monopolizing the piece-goods trade at Sn at, 
was completed in the prohibition to sell these goods issued by the 
Nabob, as above stated, in July, The Portuguese resident imme¬ 
diately felt its effect, and loudly complained to the government of 
Bombay. These complaints weft repealed by the supercargo ami 
captain of the Portuguese ship In Bombay harbour, and t\v others 
concerned; stating (his secret manoeuvre of the British government 
to be a breach of the law of nations; to he a violation of the alli¬ 
ance and good understanding subsisting between the British sul 
Portuguese states' to be ruinously oppressive to the owners of the 
Portuguese ship in question, Bainha dos Aujos, who could not get 
neither the goods actually provided for this ship bv tile Portuguese 
brokers, nor restoration of the advances made on this, account to 
the weavers; and to be peculiarly unjust lo all neutral traders 
who, ignorant of this secret prohibition, would repair, as before, 
to Surat, supposing its trade to be free and open, and thereby 
become involved in certain disappointment and loss. 

On these representations^ the Bombay Government ordered the 
chief of Surat to apply to the Nabob to remove the constraint he 
had placed on the sale of piece-goods. The Commercial Board, 
however, requested this application might be postponed; but the 
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Bombay government repeating their former order, the prohibition 
was at length repealed, about the beginning of September. 

In these proceedings, it is stated that goods to the value of two 
lacs of rupees had been provided lor the Portuguese ship, ou ad¬ 
vances mv.de, some of them a twelvemonth before, and that riot 
only were the Portuguese brokers prevented from delivering these 
goods to their own Resident, but that some of these goods were 
actually seized on their way home from the weavers' houses to the 
broker's, and carried to the Company’s warehouse, although the 
weavers providing them had received no advances from the Com¬ 
pany . 

The orders of the Bombay government, however, on these 
transactions, disapproved what had been done; and though ex¬ 
pressing the greatest anxiety to complete the Company's invest¬ 
ment, which they admitted to be even one of the very first objects 
government had to attend to, they stiil recommended a juster and 
less violent course of measures, than those lately adopted, to 
effect it. 

Under these orders and corresponding assurances to Mr. Loureiro, 
the supercargo of the Portuguese, ship, she proceeded to Surat, in 
September, for her expected cargo. 

But the sequel shows how useless just orders and wise regula¬ 
tions prove, whilst the principle and spirit of the commercial 
system, originating in Leadenhall-street, induce even the most 
honourable and humane among the Company’s servants in India, 
to think practices, at variance with sound policy and justice, to be 
prescribed acts of duty. 

The repeal of the Nabob’s prohibition was notified to the Por¬ 
tuguese resident on the 1st of September. On the !7tb, however, 
after grateful acknowledgments for the orders issued, which he 
had hoped' would prove effectual, he -again complains, “ that on 
my sending, ou the 4th instant, my peons (according to the usage 
of Surat) to the houses of the weavers, to receive and to desire 
them to bring the goods for which I bad advanced my money, 
long before any of the Company’s contractors had advanced 
theirs, l am sorry to say they were apprehended by Mr. Cherry, 
his peons, and carried before him. who expressly ordered them 
not to go to the weavers' streets, nor to their houses, without 
his permission, on pain of proceeding against them with rigour* 
and other threats, improper to a person of my rank.” It is added, 
that the natives employed under the Commercial Resident also 
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thr< atened “ the merchants ?.m! weavers, that if any of them arfc 
toviii' i to deal or manufacture goods for the Portuguese, their 
looms should be destroyed.” 

Mr. Dorningues, the Portuguese Resident, adds, that under these 
oppressions and insults, and finding it impossible to procure goods 
for his ship, he is under the necessity of quitting Surat, and pro¬ 
ceeding to Goa. 

On this further complaint, an explanation having been required 
from the Commercial Resident al Surat, it is here subjoined, in his 
own words. 

# 

“ On t he day alluded to, I was informed by peons whom l 
had stationed, agreeably to constant practice, to protect the 
weavers working for the Company's investment, and. prevent their 
being tampered with by agents of the Portuguese brokers, or 
others, who make « constant prac tice of going round among them, 
and where opportunity is given, to purchase the. cloths from the 
loom, by offering a higher price than the Company give, that two 
peons, sent by a Parsee broker, in the name of the Portuguese 
Resident, had come frequently to the houses of the weavers 
working for the Company, surd particularly on that day, and under 
pretence of recovering outstanding balances due to he said 
brokers, molested, worried, and otherwise prevented them manu¬ 
facturing the goods they were then u caving. Having ascertained 
that the weavers in question were actually in my employ, 1 ordered 
my peons to bring those belonging to the Port ugiwSe broker to 
n;e, and questioned them by whose authority they obstructed the 
Company’s weavers; they answered, by that of the Portuguese 
Resident, his broker* and asked ifthey were oof allowed lo recover 
uioneydue to the said brokers, ou account of advances made to the 
weavers for goods. As this was full five months subsequent to 
the Company's contract for the present year, and near fourteen to 
the contract of 1795, then not completed, I told them iw one 
could be permitted to molest or interrupt these weavers that were 
working for the Company’s investment, which they, as well as the 
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whole city, knew very well was particularly pressing, and more 


than usually extensive tins year, and that if any one was caught 
doing it, he would undoubtedly be severely punished. They 
asked me the same question a second time, saying, they only 
wanted to be prohibited going there, and received the same an¬ 
swer, both from myself and the people who were at that time 
standing near me, in the Company’s warehouse. Besides which. 
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try to Jet it be understood, 
throughout the place, that 
th. impunity, if detected in any way taro- 
workmen, or iftietTiipting the proves? 
is die whole that passed m the occasion. 
i v of my duty or not, I submi» to 
.cut, respectfully observing, that 1 l ave not 

..abt in my own -mud, but that the real object of the 

Portuguese peons going to the weavers’ houses, Was to tamper 
with them, and purchase the cloth they were working upon the 
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inferior goods than the Company allow for thefrst quality, it 


ment, otherwise than by stationing peons in every part, of the 
town, and- cheeking all attempts to practise this seduction of the 
weavers from their engagements. When once the cloth is out of 
r’ house; uni*: my peons see it brought thence, it is not 
, nor that of any man, to say for whom it was 
pin who will act hesitate to pro¬ 
ice. Seuhor 





... wuw , -. v Jd rather he should even do that, than allow 

him to suppose me capable of betraying my trusty or conniving at 
thedbappointmeflt'of my employers. W hen government are alio 
informed that it is the constant practice of the dealers in piece- 
goods to receive fresh advances before (bey have cleared oft the 
old, in regular continuation, and that, in .all probability, those of 
the Company at present in hand, are not Jess than the fifth or sixth 
they will, l humbly conceive, be at no loss to resolve 
.ighf, consistently with the necessity of executing the 
•5. solicitous'and peremptory command^ relative to tbejr 
it this place; or how tar 1 should have acted up to the 
spirit of ray duty, if I had permitted Seuhor Jacinto, his broker, 
to have persecuted the weavers in question, and taken from them 
cither the goods they were weaving, or the Company’s advances, 
in payment of bis claim. Such a precedent once established,* 
would encourage hundreds of merchants, who have balances due 
from the weavers, to prefer their claims, if just; and many to 
wholly without foundation, collectively agreed upou 
■■■■HMpfepI to take advantage of the Company’s 
generosity." 
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Very early in this year, the Commercial Resident advised enter¬ 
ing into agreement''- for a new iiivcstinenf, although not <juiU‘ tluee- 
fourths of the investment of 1796 had yet been completed. 

r j’li8 government of Bombay expressed a desire, ihtu tins new 
investment might be provided by other means than those already 
in use, which they deemed too compulsive. The m od of the 
Commercial Resident, however,was evidently full of “ the advan¬ 
tage to be derived from the monopoly which the Court of Direc¬ 
tors’ last orders eviucjid so strong a desire of accomplishing/' He 
accordingly observed, in reply to the more moderate wishes ex¬ 
pressed by the Bombay government, “ 1. cannot hesitate u moment 
in declaring, no part of the measures wow iu practice (wench go no 
further than to the use of the Company s pplituai influence 
throughout the adjacent country, m securing a preference to their 
concern*, and eomptlliug those who contr o l to supply goods for 
them, to abide by their engagements) can be dispensed with, wn ir¬ 
on t. endangerin'.; the success of tj^a whole; end, in fact, laying 
out the Company’s advnnets, for the benefit of the other European 
factories and traders, who contest with, them the supply of the 
markets, for which,these goods are destined. Without such sup¬ 
port and ostensible a&iUtaucc, (ill adds) no person can, or i be¬ 
lieve will, venture to act as broker to the Resident/' 

Iu this explanatory minute of the Resident, we find it expressly 
admitted, that the necessity for all this compulsion arises out of 
the low rates, at which the Company’s goods are endeavoured io 
be monopolized. That, notwitstanding the exemption from mocaut 
and phoorza duties, conceded in favour of ihe Company, they are 
still unable or unwilling to give as high price's for the goods as the 
other traders do who supply dm European markets, and are yet 
obliged to pay these duties; and * that the little profit, ac^ired by 
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the weaver and manufacturer in the Company’s employ, is the chief 
cause why they take every means practicable of evading their 
engagements, and that these are seldom or never completed, in 
respect to the quantity of goods ordered/’ Lamenting, however, 
that lie weavers j*re not still more, within his pow er than they are, 
be adds, that under existing circumstances, u 1 am continually 
compelled to court, or artfully force, the inclination of every class 
of uUizans employed, and to combat by stratagem and management 
alone, that which is too plainly (heir immediate interest. 
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insensible to shame* as too generally incapable of honesty, these 
people, governed by hope of present gain only, look not forward, 
hat leave chance to extricate them from the consequence of break¬ 
ing' engagements. Nor do they went encouragement to elude the 
filjihiient of any, oil the present enlarged scale, of the Company’s 
indents. The foreigners, and native brokers, as well as the native 
government itself, all must find advantage in seducing them: the 
former, to obtain investments of goods, and the latter to increase 
its revenues, which are materially affected by the Company being 
iiie chief purchasers of the manufactures of-the European markets, 
amt exporting the whole quantity they invest, through their own 
custom-house, the tatty, where neither the Nabob nor the Malt- 
rattas have any share in the duties; and whilst it remains optional 
with the manufacturer to engage as lie pleases, it follows that the 
highest bidder will .be provided first.'’ 

3l is further admitted in this minute, and other parts of the 
record, to be a systematic object with lh" Resident to kerf) the 
toeaxers always vender advances from the Company, to preterit 
their engaging with other traders, nod as being indispensably 
necessary to. enable him to complete the Company’s indents; 
and this is one reason with the Resident on the present occasion, 
for desiring to commence upon a new investment before the other 
is nearly completed. 

Rut can, any stronger proof be desired of the mischief of the 
Company’s trade iu India, than the preceding extracts exhibit, and 
of the extraordinary spirit it excites in their servants to force the 
execution of monopolies prescribed by the orders of the Court of 
Directors, when those servants not only feel, hut avow their own 
proceedings to be adverse to the interests of the manufacturers, 
the legitimate merchants, and even the ruling authorities of the 
country, and at tire same time know the whole concern to he a 
losing one to the Company; in fact, to be a great positive and 
obvious injury to every party directly or indirectly concerned tit 
this monstrous trade ? 

The investment, however, for the year was ordered to he pro¬ 
vided, as proposed by the Commercial Resident; and the Court of 
Directors, in this year, having approved his proceedings in the hist, 
it was not to be expected he would relax in his views of monopo¬ 
lizing the piece-goods trade nt-Surat, or in the measures of coercion, 
through which alone he avowed his expectation of accomplishing 
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Jti this view, orders.were procured from the Ciuykowar govern¬ 
ment to the officers in charge of the neighbouring districts, in which 
goods Were manufacturing for the Company’s investments, to give 
the Company's merchants and brokers a preference overall others, 
and on no account to ullotv of piece-goods being sold to any 
Hiker persons. 

As may well be supposed, all these measures materially interfered 
with the Portuguese Kejjflent. This gentleman by name Loureirn. 
and well known on the western side of India for the moderation 
and respectability of bis character, bad succeeded in tins office 
henlior Jacinto Dumingues, the Resident adverted to last vein. 

I>our . iro finding the same oppressive and vexatious proceedings 
as complained of last year by bis predecessor still continued, of 
which he declared himself to be a witness, even since he took 
charge of the factory, represented this iu mild, but firm language, 
to the chief and council at Surat, He appeals to the intimate 
alliance subsisting between the English and Portuguese nations ; the 
old and established rights of the Portuguese factory to a partici¬ 
pation in t he trade of Surat, which never till now had been denied 
or obstructed; urges that under die Portuguese tlag and privileges 
at Surgt, be had as good a right as the English to take into his 
exclusive employ a portion of thl weavers, but that, deeming such 
a proceeding to be incompatible With the rights of independent 
states, all he desires is free and uninterrupted comroergdsil inter¬ 
course with the Nabob’s subjects; and complains, that under the 
monopoly still exercised by the Company and their servants, 
though given up by the Nabob, the merchants and brokers living 
under the protection of the Portuguese dag, are still impeded in 
the lawful pursuit of their trade, their servants and goods seized 
and carried to the Company’s warehouse, thus losing both {heir 
goods and their money, which months, and even years ago, they 
bad advanced, for preparing them ; that his predecessor hud, in 
the same way, been obliged to-leave Surat, without being able to 
recover either bis money or goods from the persons to whom he 
bud made advances ; that these were stilt outstanding, and that 
these insults, oppressions, and vexations had grown to such a 
pitch, as odcofnpei his remonstrating against them, however averse 
on all occasions to give trouble. ^ 

Ibis was accompanied by a representation from the native 
met chants and brokers* being under tjie protection of the Portu¬ 
guese flag, detailing all the menaces and insults, (lie grievances and 
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losses, they had been subject to, %m> the interference of the Com 
pany’s servants, in their lawful p&rsttits. 

This representation being forwarded to the Commercial Resident, 
he replies to it'generally, as to tire similar.complaints of lust year, 
jurats’ his own conduct and that of his subordinate servants, 
and retorts upon the Portuguese, by accusing tfrttn of tampering 
with tin; weavers engaged in the Company's service. But the 
whole body, it •seems, were so engaged, and the tanipenug, from 
his own account, amounts to no thing more than the ability and 
ywllingness. of • 1 he • Pailuguese to give higher prices for inferior 
goods titan theCompany do for standard. 

Under the orders oi the; Court of Directors, peremptorily re¬ 
quiring their whole indent for goods to he supplied, and the ut¬ 
most practicable exertions to keep down (lie prices of these goods; 
and considering, as the Commercial Resident adds, that the Portu¬ 
guese hold out the irresistible hire of a higher price, he sees ho 
other mi.ms than those he adopted, ofprevcittingdisajipointment to 
the Company; and subjoins, ** / cannot but fed even more anxious 
than the Portuguese Resident is. that some effectual means 
should be found out of averting this unpleasant recurrence lo 
representations ami complaint , by rendering the vexatious pre¬ 
cautions (urn driven to unnecessary.” 

13 $ 8 , 

From these transactions, it was but natural to expect dissatisfac¬ 
tion among the weavers. The cast, called Kiiettries, or manufac¬ 
turers of rod goods, are represented it this year as being in a state 
of mutiny to the Company's authority, and'refusiug to fulfil their 
engage merit*. These Kiiettries claimed a rigid, from time imme¬ 
morial,; of exclusively nniftufucUiiing -the goods above mentioned. 
Another cast had lately sprung up in the same line, and this occa¬ 
sioned considerable jciticasy, and even resistance, on tin- part of 
the Khettries; but the contactors for the investment, in a repre¬ 
sentation, dated r<>th May i7c>8 expressly state, as a cause of the 
Khettries' 1 failure in their engagement, that “ they had frequently 
urged the impossibility of providing the goods at the prices al¬ 
loyed them, which were the same the Company bay vs, Of evert an 
advance of 5 or it) percent, which we offered them for the time. 

The Nabob’:; authority was, as before, recurred to, to compel 
these people to provide the goods contracted for, and approved 
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by, the Bombay government, l 2th Jan. 170&; but even this aid 
proved vain, 

A proposal was inside at ibis tune by the President of the Com¬ 
mercial Board for some more violent act of coercion towards tiie 
KhcUrics, but the Commercial Re udent objected, from the fear of 
the whole cast quitting the city. 

Hie contractors, or contra ling broker?, as they are called, re¬ 
present also iuthis yeaj^ as other causes for failing to complete 
their contract, that the scarcity.,and l$gb price of thread operated 
with peculiar hardship on the Weavers, in depriving them of a® 
. profit on their goods under the contract price; and that an inun¬ 
dation of the town, from overflow of tire river during 1 the ram ;, 
had subjected many of the weavers, and their families, to cotisi- 
detabk loss and distress. Notwithstanding these evils, and the 
low rates under which the weavers* were eventually coerced, m 
above explained to work for the Company, I do not find that 
any relief was afforded them. The Portuguese agents were in the 
mean time buying up goods rapidly, in ccmsequ *nce of giving 
adequate prices; the ciiect of which, as represented by the con¬ 
tractors, was “ nearly to put a slop to our receipt of cloths fitb 
the city altogether; our deliveries, instead of eighteen to twenty 
corges per day, befog reduced to a medium of from eight to ten." 
In another representation the contractors add, " We have strictly 
adhered to that condition of the contract, which stipulates that the 
Company were to retain all such goods as might be rejected from 
the standard, not * piece haying been returned from the Com¬ 
pany’s warehouses but was unfit for either of these qualities, the 
read) salt of which fo the foreign brokers is a stronger proof tier a 
can be adduced of the great demand for goods for the African 
market, and the trash foreigners will purchase, sooner than let their 
ships return without cargoes.” 

Adding, as another reason for failure, “ the very successful com 
petition of the Portuguese, who, besides depriving us of consi 
derable quantities of goods made for the Honourable Company, 
by their clandestine practices, and giving a higher price for inferior 
than, we w ere paying for those of the first quality, encouraged, to a 
very destructive degree, the manufacture of debased goods; and 
in that maimer, more than in any ether, impeded our progress in 
supplying theCompany with cloths equal to the standard musters." 

The chief of Surat addresses the Gukowar, and proc ures from 
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him orders to his Auroiltiars, or officers in charge of the surronnd- 
ing. districts, to assist the Company's agents in procuring goods, and 
fo prevent the laanyfacturers from selling iheir goods to other 

purchasers. ’ v '• ■ 

* ,, «!|; 

The Company had at this tints;a commercial factory at Broach, 
and it appear* by a letter from the Resident there, dated nth 
May, 179 #, that the Company had obtained a treaty from Scimiia > 
whereby they were to enjoy the exclusive trade of Biroach . and 
loic duties on their goods. The Resident observes, oil this treaty, 
dial u It has been too often broken , and never mis paid respect 
or obedience to in this (own" A fact, which shows how easily 
hiciians mey be pemladed tb dga treaties, contract, or engage- 
menti; but how little they are attended to in execution, when 
adverse to the real interests of the contracting parties. This was 
evidently the case in the present insfooce,-for the Reudcsit repre¬ 
sents that Scindia* principal agent was selling, or concerned in 
sellings almost all the goods luanulactured there to the Portuguese 
agents; and, consequenily, that the agents of the Com pony’s cor 
i 1 actors, who came to Broach, could get little or n ;!nng. The 
Resident recommends as a remedy for this, that the - itv should 
be insisted on, and that the contractor should take on himself the 
advances which the Portuguese had made to the weavers. 

1 799 . 

The Diary of 1799? contains similar representations, as to tile 
difficulties of supplying the Company's investment. The in vest¬ 
ment of this year w as contracted for, and the advanced made at a 
late period, previous to which it is avowed on record, by the con- 

, . tractors, and the Commercial Resident, that the 

Pc t 2?tii June, 

t799 y x proceed- Portuguese, and various ot her rivals, were in the 
lugs, 21 st ditto. 1 narketf and that they had made advances for 
good:, not only in Surat , but the surt'OK tiding districts , pre¬ 
vious to any money being even received at Ster at for the Cbm • 
panv's investment . Still, when tills latter was set on foot, mea¬ 
sure; ofl coercion, such as issuing a pniciatttratibn to prohibit the 
delivery of. goods to other than the Company's agfcnts, seizing 
persons found in making purchases tor the Portuguese Slitf others, 
irni threatening them with severe punishment; and placing peons 
d'vv the weavers to compel them to work for the Company, were, 
from the causes above explained, practised towardsf tile weavers," 
and even approved by (voverntacnl . 
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The contracting' brokers ugain prefei representations of, the 
difficulties and iiapedulittnis they meet with, .stating,, still more 
ajxeciticitlly than before, the difierence between the Company's 
prices and those given »v private merchants. The whole petition 
is a strong document After a detail of circumstances, proving in 
the fullest manner the impolicy, injustice, and oppression of the 
whole, system, it adds: " l The doth* brought to the .warehouse- for 
examination, though of the usual qualities, do not meet your ap¬ 
probation, amt ons-third are rejected. To our reiribroi ranees with 
the manufactured in consequence of you? repeated complaints, 
they reply—we deliver you goods according to custom, and s|iil 
by them we s»*;,e losers. How, th e n, is it possible that we ego 
deliver you better at this firm when every thing is so dear? The 
value of your money* you shall have, for we have none of our own; 
if that yieljcb small profit, we shall endeavour to live on iff but 
loss we are Unable to stand to." 

'Pfee Commercial Resident, to w hom this representation is ad 
dressed j .records it wit Jr a letter from himself, in which lie says, 
<f Thf raw material , which forms the basis of the goods, has be¬ 
come so scarce and dear, that the former (the manufacturers) 
catmot, without the utmost caution and management, live upon 
the produce of their labour, and, when owing to the very high 
offers of the Portuguese, and others employed for them, it is 
evidently not to their interest.to abide by those engagements with 
the brokers, who, again, on the other hand cannot, at die ytmp|t, 
stretch of exertion, to preserve their credit, gb beyond the fixed 
prices of the contract tbdy have entered into with the Com¬ 


pany. 




m 


.The Resident alledges these, and the other reasons above giyen, 
as specific causes why the weavers are not desirous of working for 
the Company, apd prefer working for ethers. ▼ 

it also appears in tins Diary that the.^contracting brokers had 
been persuaded to receive woollens at certain prices, alt pari of tbe ’ 
- advances from the Company, foil-the investments of 1*797 and 
, 1798 ; and that goods ot the same descii^tiori had been sold 

afterwards at Cheaper rates at the geh&nl sales at Bom bny, and 
allowed to beexpon#d to Surat, w here, sellh g at reduced prices, 

1 the contracting; brokers were also obliged to lower theirs below 
w hat they had paid for tfetse goods, and thereby sustained con¬ 
siderable loss. 
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t the delivery #*,#0‘is to tb # ( the 
# s i.<!t J *o»Ai>mi of8feC»mpa%.lrf aficstj.hiitfy c^<l. 
■|4 „f ,# mfitt •m-rctortji.iF 8»ral.,«« teiw* M W ‘\' “ 

j 

mJkw# 4= t« ******* *« 

f entrv i **0*1 «"■** »> ‘ho D-J «M*“ - >'•<’ 

are , , , i«! i C lirflowiaslWfK. «* © 

Petition of eoniraqting brokers to the Commercial- 

, .r&edVotb Noy.-iTS^* •- t H’ ", r 

<Hlt Jan. 1 8QO,#Hh Us epclo^S^I 
•i jrftter'lV6if -Commercial .ftoartl to Government, 10th .Tan. 1800. 
Reply Irotn Sectary to Government, 28tii ditto, ditto* 

pa«a»liofhi» pumtaeet !>J fa., of Barm, - 

or VambVlu,o<t *%**»&* f “SfoT f 
- * ,«retate, it appear,. , retort mth the 1 «!••*?>. 


lent 


W 


t 


ill 


* representation by Mahon, erfSr weavers, recorded .h w.tau 
.rurvedings, entered in Commercial Diary, details ano,.ivr 
J„,o MiA m one of their east for tbe same circumstance, 


linishtneiit inflicted on one ofi their cast for tbe same circumstance, 
ly marching him round the town in disgrace. 0 


The following extract from a reprobation by the contvactni^ 
brokers fpersofis employed,in that capacity by.the C.ommerc.| 
Resident to supply the ComftSr.y’s investment) gives a striking vie# 
of the state of the.trade superinduced t.ytlie Company s utter.crem^ 
•3'it »m the zealous efforts of their servants to procure goods at 


joY^r%tes thair their actual roaikct value. 


0 


■l « That you nasty have the means ot fully co nsidering ihv im 

pedimeol. m. erpcrW- % M MM* «* >>'8 Me < -«*** 
,1a;fifes thereof, .which fave eolue to our U,o ..c t.e 


pediments, 

some of tie iBktaases u;er»», «n>^« .. r ;j~ . 

J ,ou will tltey i^ that no.§me*m^ on our p.pt 


Jfip* 
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only can 
daily, in abui 
opponents; 




li : 4- 4 %^ 

, J 

or prevenjt ithe |ioth.s, wiirifh slj 
t4$j| at tins ?$$ng 411 %*^ Mjjl 

ove*%()| Femis „afce at this tbipfe etfipiojplid by 
night and day, iu going tomml among lh»* weavers, but Surat'j 
large a city, that wire tjierc 300, they could n0 yfieduail 
all rbe peopltMvhp carry 011 this cl iKlesliue traffic, as fro 
H. str^ht or quarter there accuseveral outlets, arid it.i 

_ in t o 



esc were n<jt providing.'goods,, receive^ 




ad^noes ori th^ Govo,paij^ pcrouiit; bsitfiduce the 1 4iitttsa§(ib earJv 


arrival ;^ tKjp^ldp abovg mentioned, no me&to are j 
teerrthem and the Portuguese Ijvokers to'dqcdvej'i 


|)aay-s invesMeepi in alreal, ;; t,HdiT the; latter vviil no It 


st^igarit' ? -jfiiees w| iw«vdo. Ajnnng 



Bf 


IK 


'M 


ML. 






(owing $ia ve come tp ouifkyowledge : eight' ol* ten hteii go 

togctlfiu, four or five -of these have a pied of cloth fastened round £■ 
each l«g,t^6vered by their* itray^rs andfyniaJLVrthers have a ,j 
piece” fastened round their .waists; apkilj or Par-i >videdft 

with good sticks, escort other* earning ^cloths «rptmd tfteir ( 
flso, under pmence of singing, jutd^iereby fiWniiding a crowd'of 
people, elude our Peons Of this we, have proof, by the acknovs* 
Jcifgineiit of one of those who was ho en qdoytsu.; Women otlhe 
, Bbrah cast likewise carry aw ay cloths* festcngd''0irt3e^ thfeir dolWs^f 
knowing that our Peons wdl notjtop ami exani:nc v them* qnlcs^ 
theyynrc v-ell assured ’! f whaLtiiey are. doing fof itj men,, who,, 
were employed carrying cloths. frorti one oi our pdudpalproviders, 
by atun^lHy LadtlVlaliomccl, * Gopah Tricurn. oneisrthe tfortu- ** 
gurse broker’s houses, five were detected with eleven p,cces of 
Meccanoes, tied round their kgs, and sent to you, sir ; for tlkse 
yoVi tfook security and they were released. Another tipie 32 sfef'^ 
liken ise front our providers, ns follows.;^ # | 

4 from Cassiui Jemal 1, ’ • * p 

Hindi Wul-' ih Mung.dl and Hussou KajirMahomed, 

1 2 from Tulin Haiti. f 

“ Of these 2 Were caught, and ackupwwclgefl their fault, jp, also, 
thatjfjjey were iff the party ■with the Parsee.f%he» siuging^ni^iigh 
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“ On another dava Sepov Wat detected wflh Ncccr.nees fastened 
to bis%gs, who, on being question^* confessed made 

fyvo trips Vi tJi ck>fi& atffJ 'impressed |yj^ ktrpiife that hi had not 
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to our Peon, 


* 

%. f —*f 

D^®ie%rj. H&gave tWclotty he then I ^ 

( o&V’’"Tims*even Sepoysdi£eoiptiyed |o ^invey away our 

: •;, ‘'"#gop<ls; ! shSuld it .iir|fortunatelf. ; ^ppen < that any *of these men 

^o$oseW Peons Wtofte\ and eftjfer a&tfuH, we shield lament 
S.,M it^ but how art’ we to tultii odr engagement with the Company, it 
vv/t.umot depend upon those who are under actual engagement 
to w^rli for usonl^ or in preference at least, and who li$ve 
«... dr /e<^ived otir rotrney i " 

4 ^ “ It ft requisite, that at the smallest estin 

ojgrge. o^lpiece^goods si 

pany’s account, from tii£ city nuirmlactuicys^-o enablers to per- 

4.4 ^i-^iitract^tiiin the {^Scribed period ; agd for^piy^our 

dailyf debv f ries amounted to that quantity hut^for.tliesc two 
’*/ ^ " * %GMjj*$%wt| m t: ■ a$£> v£' six, or ^veu, eotne in;.., No#f it. is 

detrain, therd^has been no causfe for- a dimnMtion m the vmndfer 
.%m of workmen7««df couseipieatly, that while they ilad,.suil # ,ICC > 
the Portuguese imputing tiieir not being a’jle to procure piece- 

- - .. _ krt<4 !l ijvn » ft. ri 4 t<'t ' ! • t A it J 1 tli kir K\ 111 H I vl t 


Hi, twenty or thirty 


m 


annual 
now 


goods in Surat to.,us is without- tbundatiop; au<) % ? aii 
entries in their nauife o^the Custom-House wm show' it It is 
.four yeah th3t we have ,provk|fd the Company's investment, $nd, 

1 ** . « v^ - y A y e ^, inanu&eturerafof the good# 


i PI 


k 


_jinc^e, th^'t^e . 

the Company p#chase, who are lidtio our employ, and have not 
received ad vana^i from Us to make cloths for the Company: This 
.being the ease, ho#cati we procure piece-goods for the Company 
V, proper iime, if These people aye to be supplied before us, more 
especially at (his time , when the yricV of thread and cotton arc 
so xtry exorbitant?”. 

• ' mg are specimens of tie reining of the cJmniei 

flpard at Surat, on tlie difficulties they had thus to encounter in 
providing the Company’s investment 

Extract of a letter from the Commercial tferd to Govern- 
$■ „ hient, dated t^th Jao 1800. 

The alarming increase iitf-the competition'Tor piece-gopds iti 
this place, both on the part of the Portuguese, and of other in - 
dividual s> the agents of different merchants in Bombay , has 
allied (or oiif: se^iou .cousuferation of the . measures most proper 
to be pursued, for averting the dreadlxl consequences of a, disap¬ 
pointment to the Company in tiie completion of the investment we 
an now; engaged .v\ith. The purport of a representation this 
morning laid before us by the contracting brokers, with vanSus 
enclosures, and accompanied by a prior one on the same subject. 




' Q i} 

V? 4if 



under the 

Itcsideut, and is but tip irrt!j; destmptivc of va rious fn^f&Kls 

om - competitors practise to dlrhy :ttmers%roui A" 

eng»jp»w:i^ and lo eftrde our end^ivours for dotti'dnf; t»etu & 


“ After tbe^fts jjjffiicih have bcc» <sl icpdy., taken, i* the- is'wtbf l f ipt 
a proctamalfov thriyg’ the month of f 7aty leant, i hef con slant ^ v 

threat enb<g 'of suchf people. as are tfeleatyi{tilh.gao^xwceghd * 
about, them, and, even in. pnetfffltmice of klfltr ainnrtdon, harm * 
tht perfbn sent round the jou% by the \ahab with the piece .of /: 

1 ,coods exposed., m: ndfm found on Him, wte-'toiifcss onrsdlves at a * 

1 t 'GfU ‘k+H •: .juft'. ' " , ■' -’W r '■ ^ >WW 

loss what liftasores tojde^ise to cheek ..the 'glowing evil; if is 
ever present to our appr’chensiota (flit a rtfourfl&te eornjjftl'iol) with 
the niaiiijfactureni would be iiazatding tiieir ■'tieitewai-,o*' eojjpige- 
ments’^ifh the Coiuphnv in sii^eedipK j^urs, anc|dftV:itf iW oqjeef: 




w w 


A # > % " ejju* 


“ UnflVr this perplexity, the only rmied y vvfiPi 
your authorizing us ?■> have examples made. by^liasKli^ over to 
the N *hibpb, forpiiiiistmieut, according to tlie custom of die coiuitlry, 
the (Tiifetrfyt enfconragecs (among whom Wcroftlchund b?afs a cut-. 
spicoous piace) of this clandestine t ao injurious to the C cm- 




pany, 




ft 


Extract of another letter, dute^ fid Dec. 18001 
6 ‘ While vve have iso much reason to believe the same i leans of 
conciliation, kind mm, nnd encourage mad hme Invariably been 
pvucthed, by which the extensive investments of the fo^r last 
years were accomplished, we; cannot but feel the most siiiyer-c 


jflb 


concc iu at obiening their present ituijttucy ; nOi can we snf 


nciently lament that it i» not in our power to check the 

unfavourable course the trade of piece goods has taken in eon- 
sequence of the great encouragement the Portuguese market?; 
held out , which, in addition of die dtoppointment, tlireateidpg 
the Honourable Company’s present investment, is likely to Litre a 
far more ahtrming tendency; tfce Committee of fexati'iination having, 
for a long time past, observed progressivedebasement in the fabric 


TU€ ClOill 


s, and the introduction of every metliCKj that can be 


devised for making them retain a good outward appearance, while 
no two pieces are of imil&r manufacture, and most of them ex¬ 
ceedingly defective in every requisite, more ^specially in the prop®!* 
quantity of threads. We cannot either avoid expressing our 


regret, that in consequence of the excessive demand there has been 





when the* crors v. ere 
* > ,* 

rj3g.haiian this month 


:diiud, what 
y cotton that 
r to- repres^pt 


1^^511 spun, aiiil/vof 
Im couci'tn welu 


'-pr^fclUDg s^as‘l|) : are Wipi^ l|««{V» every paWpoi the 

litijuctrist enunt^aotHn conseqttdiee 0? (he tm»«ual djpftf ioli 0 / 
i^he i^.iiu affd ti,u- ^(savy fidk lil/rtiof w^icl^. feve suc- 

c«d«^jyie ( seetl fy0 W. JK* t»eeu t,0tvi.lly wu&piilput of the 
f |rro«%, e|gt£itaiaed of .|{i^lhirc{ sowirtg, 

i«hlia| ^ ha^vnijaL as almost srhder Ihe custpYtiary ieti«rh «f 

nciait*, pri^ecorping ‘fitVtd"^tReryofiVre tffc fel^vciitfeer again 
vi'liilt <tuan|n,y sir ni?ft%t|d that" w left; having - 

beepi^vT v>* oxpork gives us udJtooiial reason to fear 
■ eottou w ill fhptly uot be ptuticfrble for the cdWtwpliou of the'• 


. ;JUt a .petition Af the eoijfrgeUftg brok^s, 8th Sip/. 1800, the 1 
weavers are r^>rmnted;ty in a wretched condition, !tfid »|e«idedly 
dism^hied to vpolk for d^e ConfjUpy? “MSny t|i’ trfe^poorer 
wt avers (it is remarked) i$ .'in-; $ca» ■ ■■ a;t/U:r ip|he‘ mi huts 

they inhabit, <gp, ill couseqi^iice, afflicted' with sic^pess themselves, 
* or in then families; and tfwSr attention to the loom cohtinnaUy 

The^-fetrie weavers haying refused to recrivtf iVeidj^ advance 
froft the Comp.;tiiy,Govftruiiieiit authorise the Cmumfrual Resident: 
to apply to t\k magistrate to require of th^'-JiheUries to receive 
these advances, that is* in, other vrorK to force them into it *. 

^ * A petition from CQiitraciiog brokers 3d Oct; 1800; ''refers to the 


in another petition in Nov. the Brokers avow, that if the Com- 
paoy w ould give me same prices as the Portuguese, the invest¬ 
ment joight be completed in four months. 

The Adawlut being now established at Surat, recourse was had 
to that authority, to compel the execution of engagements for the 
investment. In the discussions before that court; it is stated by 


* Letter from Government to Commercial Board, 14 th Sept. 180C, 
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cutty or gettingThe f poor weavers ; ii> execute agr-sciDett% v ^hsIi -t . ' 
is pot possible to conceive 4h;y;,voiiM rfef^f tli<“-u4>vto Kee w*J!; 
s^iU 6u .. 1 «;?e agreetiients jijdgrn&nijpasscs agaiurtvIji^H outttow-^. ^ ... 


A #• 


I plaint of jkflu^' feefcre the Wtaulut. T'he roulftictors r**oark,4 A - 
“ We have always understood i-tyo bavt l'.e«\| awwMdy ii^per- 

f! -iny particular k m- $|; *jj» 

liny’s investment, to issgt^pofn the iiP‘4%%1 
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making them 


iii 


fiesses, titid stun 


J«« «« oi-yuHjg uie vy^ivps is r$pre*ei.ieo jt» njyoy -« 

po^ftjUnd - 

om^Jittus tbe pyrtoSuance of religious ecremofdes in V* 


tbpir bouse^jalways induce ibon;, to take. 

-% Under the 3-itlt -De^ ; " 1800,. tifej&»)jbay G< 
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under 
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higlt fHce, .hut also of iheikhasemenf of the fabric 
*V,f cloths, to goroimd and inspect every day tlie looms of all tbe 
uifaci uiers, whether working lor life Contpanv oi; others, to see 
•the iilortis atte of proper length, *bre?idth, anti cotym, and 


in addition to the usaai aj|plieatio»is for' ^1 ‘e lite Ackiulut, 

the vu^iiatio^ that a ^^appoftited, mjt oriv i>n ** ' 


account 
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vheireby it is added^tsrosi nomoie reason ) " nom me company 
and other merchants may obtain titeir piece-goods of pi oj>*Tr 
dimeusioas, and a check be put to the disbcittesty of the raanufac- ' 
tnii-rs, linger the strong*hos:.pt; ,+ ioustowJiiHi ? tliey ! ^yre now e.\pos<Hi, 


* v ^- b.V die supecior' prices that are stated- to be so jjciiesjjaJ'iv given By 
■ft the Poitugtms i 

* -4 ' 1801. : 
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In this year * the diflieultics increased to sack a dkrgfee, tog^tinir 
pith (lie linwiilin^Tiess of the w eavers to work for the Coiii jvan r on 
s\&b v!isa<i\anta|,eom, l.ernis, and the impoii!b|ti^^ ever with jjU 


\lfc precautionary and coercive measures adopted to provide th 

•r . Sf'; * *■ “ ' *.*• - 
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rs sifclared they couh^coni 
a fe!>f‘:s\ ufation. ^’dated ;i I tfi 


not po^‘j 


■# 


^.AP 

TWKM * 

erft required, th it the < 
thif system m) longer, ,. ;7 

the v eoiiti^»c' to rs m>Wve, ..f-'V/ftile tl% '(the 'weavers' v fiad 
fofitnble I q. deal with flie Poflut^ie^e, %)m give Ihem 
r |>rk#, %>rn them had^anjhifioit goods, 

hitl| to t}ie -Coropariy^ w:jfehdu$e sue}) as*nciev 
ted fot; arid the Omip^fiv. r$qufre. it appears also 
iualiC them«iuit; a jiaiti tb Which they gain* a 
u*n,- ftLliiafc iii which t.h$y lose/’ GiO#femment 
alfer it; directed the Resitoit to dispense 
ate co^irrfct^- and to make his engagements direct 
ye weavers,' or'tlie laerehant maiigfacture**, which 
ilojje. The^arrl^g^m<ss# sor the new investment 
to,, till late in 1he v year ; but the or;H hope of sue- 
vCess was stilt founded on the absence : of'rivats^tipm the nraK’iit, 
in the < vent ot ibi'ir rctiiirVon raising the prices given tor the 

v Ins that lIie j 'niaiidiketuiN?rsUvertt likefy*ti> be * £ deterred 

fr^<^ia^rin,g:- into- engagement^ (with the Con^iany), tlm> per- 
thtm^nce of iylucli they wilt be^given to understand must be 
T $ inf^cedf whrfst4he^ ( oan'ceitainly i?am .a better live!(io'o^ tV without 
^coritrriul^or ^ restraint.'’ ]n luothU place ha “ It 4 to. be 
^apprehended nptliing biit an increase, ot' the present will ■ 

> , prove art allurement it) the weaver superior to the advantages held 
out; to liira by the Portuguese, or others.'' ** And again, (Situ 

J jg ,... , ■ ?'■!< . * .P. •* ' 

«•* *■ Sjfth AnrH) “ To induce a voluntary engagement, but still more • • 

' £ to eucOimtfe a iaithlnl pertbrman'iv? thereof, a liberal, fjtir, and, 

ade ! quiit| prke'rmist be given; or, from 'experience^ I ’$uJ'itot 
>* hesitate 1 fear the Qompauy’s in vestment. will continue, as 

it'alarmingly has oftlute, to prdteed with languor, and*depend 
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In this year the investment was conducted on the new plan!! Con- 
t/^etorsldispeiisecl with, and agreement made with n^rrhant ma- 
.iiufacti:rej|, and 1 operative..weavers. Hie Portuguese agei|ts do no! 

;> appear to have been this year, and the last,..so active as usual 
After a great iie.il of difficulty, and some in^rea^; of price, en¬ 
gagements were entered* into with the weavers of the t^n of 

Surat, to whom, as _ Lord Weilesky observes, “the iittftifotion. of 
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t ^ tfortfefca. 3%t*a ln’^*il ( te*^CT> 
apjHearg was <Miv%nni in. The Commercial 
L ,* «* deri|,,4iowev<T f e^exff d his ik>lW$c€, and *$ length 

persuaded i htmi, to twgagfe 4jp' * j'p^. 150 cor gey of 
'4 .■Al^ gfrods required,, ,. ; ' ■% ■ v- 4: , v , ' 

p«rM. osm. T?es. The SKissaliit^ weavers, 'who provide c^tttipr 
j| 1 * 1 ' anrt begutapauta,. |jra deserted ,|Jwir*’proffcssK.^i in 
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A private native luardmnt find also made ad¬ 
vances to the weavers previous to tire Commercial* 
Resident.. % er:^ging witli ttaitri. This' h slated^^ 
rr»iolh» r ohstncl to the contfVhrtioti of eosrwremeiits ^ 
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\for it the ip4thjfeBny s in^estraciit.' ^ 

#/#* tar»# a-^st Th«> Khettfics f tfho jled(lec.lly objected # the- 'T‘', t 
■ • ■ ' 1 • " 

<m T**r». ?<vr.*aV* Orders of Government also projhiiiit any great 
advance of prices; aftjtough, ^prcvibtb to this/' 
v m W h#d fee'll made tp the Presi¬ 

dency of H e grc<vp increase which- had ofdate 
rears taken place in t?.*e cost of cotton •4pd . 
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In the Usary pf this*;ycar, separat^grapj^. 
fr<ap» the- Court of Direa:rfers anwove of the pr<^.$ 
eeedings at Sura} respecting the investinent, and ex¬ 
hort their >emm* lo further exertions, to cotmter- 
act the competition pf the Po^|3guese. 
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■:ci para; c-»m. ad. fn vestment-bf iS<$2 Very mudi In arrear. 

alasf to’^shw Bitfuultit ipated .'and evident!v caused by 

ot itw. insufficient price) in providing the investment of 
dii; 3 year. Hie Commercial Resident observes on 
this head, viz. “ That such a combination for en- 
Iiancenienl of prices is intended, I have already 
information; anil a# the rates at which the blue 
goods were agreed for in the current, investment 
were certainly low, it is probable some degree 
of relaxation may, itpon this description of it, be 
necessary; but fvmi fully prepared to meet the 
merchants oa the subject, and will be careful 
t hat, equity is not sacrificed to their exorbitancy." 

Government, in replying to this report, encou¬ 
rage the Resident to adhere to his determination 
of keeping down the prides. 

The difficulties experienced in completing en¬ 
gagements for this investment, are reported by the 
Resident, in a subsequent, Minute, in the following 
terms: u l have now the hotiVmr of reporting to 
the Board, that after an infinity of trouble,'aris¬ 
ing from the combination among the nicrchahts, 
anticipated in u.y last and former Minutes, I have, 
at length succeeded in adjusting for the principal 
assortments," &,c. These difficulties, it appears, 
occurred notwithstanding it is avowed there were 
now no rivals in the market. If is, therefore, 
dear these difficulties eouM only have been occa¬ 
sioned by the continued inadequacy of the Com¬ 
pany’s prices. 

Ros Mir. lyiit jinx*. In Jtme, } 803, the Investment of 1802 was still 
'considerably in arrear. 

i,,Hn * ** A m:w competitor starting up ift the market, 
the Commercial Resident states the further diffi¬ 
culties it has a it/ own in t he uvay of his operation, 
and his app^idicnsiftris of consequent inability to 
complete the intesfmeiit of the current year. fife 
reports & follows: u Although no doubt ought, 
yet to be entertained of the completion of our 
investment to the extent the resources of Govern- 
meat have aBowed me to ef*gag£, it is nevertheless' 
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my duty to inform the Board tliat a competition of 
a serious nature hd$, within this last fortnight, 
arisen in the town, under the immediate manage* 
merit of the broket, whom Nagimhiss Curzondass 
employed during his contract 

a To guard against its ill effects, every precau¬ 
tionary measure which the regulations suggest, or 
that occurs to my own experience, in prevention 
of the clandest ine sate of our dot Its, has been 
adopted ; my establishment of Peons is spread 
throughout the town, in the different streets inha¬ 
bited by our weavers, and care is taken that no 
goods are put to the looms of those under en¬ 
gagement to manufacture for the Company but 
what are of the kind they are to supply. 

u Our receipts have notwithstanding much di¬ 
minished from the period of this competition 
opening; nor can such diminution be matter of 
surprise, under the circumstance of the parties in 
question holding forth so great an induceaient, to 
the clandestine disposal of our goods, as an ad¬ 
vance of a rupee per eorge upon the price fixed 
for our prime assortments, for those avowedly 
inferior, which they receive without any exami¬ 
nation, 

“ The purchases making for the Portuguese 
ship now in Dombay, the speculations encouraged 
by the arrival of tin; annual ship at Mosambique, 
in her way to Goa and Surat, and the return of 
the Dane to those Roads for a cargo, principally 
of piece-goods, form with the above a combi¬ 
nation against our progress, productive of much 
anxiety; the crisis of its occurrence is also un¬ 
fortunate, in that the weavers, having received 
their final kists, have now to dear off their ba¬ 
lances before other advances will be made them; 
and therefore is, of all stages of the investment, 
that wherein their deliveries (independent of such 
additional causes for it) are the moat slow. 

“ Until we were thus opposed, our receipts of 
goods were in a proportion that gave every confi- 
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Vide teller to Got. 
JGlh F*fo. "and iho 
three Stateinfeiil* ta- 
tloseil. 

in Diary, an*l 
Letter io Judge, 60th 
Feb. 


Alia, and Letter U* 
Gov. ufh March, 
with t'uciosc-re*. 

Min. 60th March. 


AJit>. a»wi Letter <o 
Judge, 5ih April. 
April. 


Two PtfStioixi rerf> v d*- 
«*1 in Cota. Diary. 
Ufttk May. 


denee of collecting the investment, even within the 
period prescribed for it. My expectations thereof 
are now in course much lowered, but as my atten¬ 
tion is exclusively devoted to this important point, 
the proportion 3 still hope will he inconsiderable.” 

1804, * * 

The Court of Directors in th& year temarijj, 
that the proceedings at Surat exhibit an annual 
succession of vexation and disappointmentand in 
respect to the quality of the goods, that ** instead 
of amending ihe fabrics, they lia^c been found 
only to diminish the merchants' deliveries by 
prompting them to 'Seek higher offers of livai pur¬ 
chasers, by whom peither dine nsioits npr quality 
seem to have been attended to.’ 

Commercial Resident reports his great success 
in settling for the blue goods of this year’s invest¬ 
ment at reduced rates oj price . 

Addresses the Judge and Magistrate of Surat 
to guard the weavers in the Company 1 s employ, 
against suits in the Adanluts, on account of debts 
due by them to individuals, lest these just debts 
should be paid from the advances made to them 
for the Company’* investment. 

Commercial Resident reports his further succfess 
in settling for the red goods of the investment 
Proposes to arrange with (he Kuimee weavers 
•foi their stipulated proportion of red goods, and 
gives diem J 5 davs to consider of his terms 

The Koimees not coming to terms, the Com¬ 
mercial Resident addresses the Magistrate, de¬ 
siring that tile penalty of an old agreement these 
weavers had executed with the government of 
Bombay, some years ago, “ may be inforced by 
liberty to weave being taken from them until the 
Company’s goods are put into a satisfactory train 
of provision/' 

The Kulmeea petition the Commercial Resideut 
to be allowed to pay a considerable fine also, spe¬ 
cified in their aforesaid agreement, rather than 
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work for die Company on the terms proposed, 
and which fuse it appears had been exacted from 
them in former years. 

Min. x(Ab July, wid Commercial Resideat agrees to receive this fine 
Um iQ Do. f rom i[ 10 Kalmees, amounting. is be observes* “ to 
a penalty of 35 per cent, as the condition of their 
being restored the liberty of weav ing, and apply¬ 
ing the,proceeds to cover the extra price, at which 
alone lie finds he can procure the goods else¬ 
where. This act passed in I fin first instance on 
the sole authority of the Commercial Resident, 
who refrained for some time from reporting it to 
Government ; but when the large amount of this 
line is considered, and that it was paid for the 
privilege of being exempted from working for the 
Company, will it not be thought still more extra¬ 
ordinary that the Con itreiai Resides should re¬ 
pot*. on this occasion, that ‘ the c&st, one a?tr{ ally 
f joyfully* acceded to the aW''tugm*&it ?” 

Mm. to Coro. The invests ml hdng required at the presidency 

M&re the end of December, coercive measures 
it i ..••gw* **■ JVUon. were recurred to to enforce it; a stoppage of alt 
tifsj^iuvcMjmut work tor any body but the Company was now 
bmso orc ^ ere ^’ 8n d die dyer"' of die blue goods having 
cor^dfijiue b^mm. been assembled at the warehouse, were made tc 
no?sauIdi^ 4 th,bc. '‘gree to colour these goods at tlie rate of 2i ii 
ginning “ A«fr in. p Cr cor ^e. This price it appears was much too 
low, and the more especially as indigo w as at tins 
tune rather scarce at Surat. The dyers accord¬ 
ingly tried, by every means, to evade this agree¬ 
ment, offered to pay a fine, *».«? the Kulmees had 
done, of 35 per cent, lo be excused working for 
the Company* but all in vain. At length they 
became exceedingly tumultuous, complained loud¬ 
ly, by all those means* common to Indians, of 
the hardships they sustained. They also com¬ 
plained to the Adaulat, but the Commercial Re¬ 
sident complaining at the same time, the weavers 
were punished; after which wholesome instruc¬ 
tion, they promised to go on with die Company’s 
business. 
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At the sar«<‘ time the Commercial Reside .* was 
further disappointed in resect to cloths called 
doolies, contracted for from Do h hoy; and, of his 
own authority, reduced tin contract price of these 
goods, on plea of their quality betel; unequal to 
nm$Ur. The Commercial Resident had before 
hoisted of having engaged for these goods at a 
lower price than that of former years; but it is 
quite obvious from these proceedings that even the 
former price \va too low, and the main cause of 
past disappointments. As might be expected, in¬ 
ferior goods werei produced ; and as if this evil 
were not sufficient the reduced price was* by way 
of punishment, arbitrarily reduced still lower, 

nos. 

ooR..n CT . ^(M-.ecKh The fine levied from ihe Kahiues is thus dc- 
(5, h June, scribed by the Commercial Resident, “ Tfje quan- 
; '&jei«wre, t urn 0 f aoo ds thus falling to the share of, and 

Com, ditto, 14-tii . t M ~ . _ , 

ditip, ;.od Zticio*. provided by me ior, the Kalrnees is p5 corges, and 
%£$£££££. the amount received from them a* their penalty is 
com. lUi.iiiMo.uih 3,325 rupees, being 35 percent, on the estimated 
Srt'liftoAr* *,». cost of them at life rupees per corge.” 

V,K , . The Commercial Resident having provided these 

Oro. Kes, ditto, 2 Cth 

\\\k goods by his own exertions, as he says, applies to 

rv’to m&. Government for leave to divide the fine between 
c«>nn tus. eftt*, uth himself and his assistants. This occasioned a long 
* ’correspondence with Government. in which the 

latter decided, that the Commercial Resident had 
no right to levy the fine. After this decision, can 
it be credited, that the Bombay Government still 
authorized the Resident to pay his own personal 
or travelling expenses, incurred io the provision of 
these goods, out of the fine, and to pay over the 
residue to the Surat Town Committee; to be laid 
out m cleaning or improving the town? The record, 
however, proves this to be the feet. The same 
record shows that similar fines were levied on the 
Kalmees iu 1802 and 1803,to the amount of 5,250 
rupee? , making * therefore, altogether 8,575 rupees, 
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levied m tlree years from ibis unlucky tribe; and 
though these arc #tof eaUdly declared by the 
Bombay Governrueuf to have been unauthorized 
exactions, 1 do not find that a single rupee of the 
amount was ever ordered to be estored. 

Cr, ; .. iu«. letter 151K Mamifaet nrer? at Breach combine to resist the 
prices given for I be Company's goods. 


Cotton, 

Minute, mb Feb. 
IJ1U0, 16th March* 
letter to Judge ditto 
lt.fi ante, 17 th H'.irch. 
Ditto lWh ditto. 
Judge’s letter, 17U1 do 
olm. 19 th & troth do 
324 diua. 


1806 . 

In this year the Company recommenced dealing 
in cotton, and here wc find a combination of the 
cotton cleaners complained of to resist the Com¬ 
pany’s prices. The Commercial Resident complains 
to the Judge, and the refractory, as they are 
termed, are punished, by being publicly Jiogged, 
The following minute by the Commercial Resident 
is sufficient to show the spirit in which this branch 
of the Company's trade is also conducted : 

* c Having assembled the cotton cleaners at Han- 
soot, for the purpose of adjusting the conditions of 
their cleaning the Honourable Company's capaas, 
(cotton) the Commercial Resident h concerned to 
find that the same spirit of disaffection, which he 
had information had shown itself at Qcclaseer, has 
likewise spread to this place; but us such combi¬ 
nation* are not only unjustifiable, but highly 
illegal , and, therefore, go^ni^able by the magis¬ 
trate; the Commercial Re : %*nt deems it his duty 
to dispatch the ringleaders h Broach, with the 
following letter/' 

The Judges reply is as follows; 

fclj ^ wjffjyf Ui \i •-•<«»• v > .*• I' 5 ' v.--:i ; '4 v ,-.. . . ' • 

TO COMMERCIAL RESIDENT. 

“ SIR, 

** 1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letters of yesterday's date, and regret the 
delay and trouble the Hansoot cotton cleaners 
have given you; and which the orders issued a 
few days ago, at your suggestions were, I con¬ 
ceived, calculated to prevent. 
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H The Uiree cotton cleaners you sent to die 
Adaulut, as being foremost an the combination 
formed to resist the orders issued to theui from 
hence, appear as well from your letter, as from 
their own statements, wilfully and wantonly to 
have combined for the purpose of impeding the 
Company's cotton business, and frustrating the 
orders of Government ; they have, therefore, been 
sentenced each to receive j$ rattans at Hansoot, 
which, it is hoped, will have the desired effect of 
putting an end to the combinations and opposition 
you with so much reason complain of 

“ l have ordered a Meet all with a party of 
police to proceed to Hansoot, to carry the above 
sentence into execution, and the former is directed 
to take a list of the names of all the cotton cleaners, 
and the nun her of Clierkahs belonging to each; 
and the whole to aid and assist you in procuring 
people to work them, should the owners still per¬ 
sist in their unwarrantable conduct 

u l have also sent n Meetah and a party of 
police to Oeclaseer, to take a list of all cotton 
cleaners and Cherkahs in that town; and (have 
ordered a second advertisement to he published in 
both towns, warning those people of the con- 
iequences, which cannot fail to be the result ot 
their attempting to persist in refusing to perform 
the Honourable Company's business: and I shall 
be happy to hear from you that those measures 
have tlie effect of obviating the necessity of pro¬ 
ceeding to any further severity with them.” 

I am, &c. 

Signed by the Judge. 

UUer ' order the prices of the. piece-goods 

Winnie, C7»h March, investment to be kept down, and as much as pos* 
sible within {he rates prescribed by the Court of 
Directors. The Commercial Resident states his 
inability to effect it. The price of indigo and 
thread bad now so considerably increased, that the 
manufacturers of the blue goods expected an aug- 
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Wit* ue, ?5tli April, 
iotb May. 


id Tara. 3<1 May. 
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mentation of price equal to 64 tuples per corge. 
This the Resident deems far beyond what he is 
authorized to allow, but draws out a contract at 
2-J rupees increase on the former price, leaving it 
for those to subscribe, who sb II be satisfied there¬ 
with, adding, at the same time, that “ although be 
is sensible this advance is far from bearing a just 
proportion to that in the price of materials, he does 
not consider himself possessed of authority to 
extend it/’ 

On another occasion he observes* that “ some 
of the principal merchants were pr evailed upon to 
acquiesce in these terms, and subscribe their con¬ 
tract ; but it was with an evident reluctance, and, 
as they declared, to a certain loss/’ 

Court of Directors, in letter ipth June, 1805, 
say, they bad not received above half the amount 
com. h«s. tatter,i&h of their indent of last season. This investment 
had now considerably diminished in quantity, and 
the difficulties of getting goods are reported to 
have considerably increased, owing to the in¬ 
adequate prices given by the Company, although 
there was now no competitor in the market. 

„I. iwu"s*’« I«- 1,1 cm,s<! ‘1 uen,- e »t the Company’s mouop^iziug 

tef, Jiuw, isos, the screws and warehouses for cleaning cotton, 
till the close of the season, one thud of the whole 
Ditto, 30th Jano, i.«t produce remained with the Ryots unsaleable. The 
,i S Anti m far^. c. Judge rerifamends, as a remedy for this in future, 
that the Company should also monopolize the 
whole o**th<^ cotton. 

The Court of Directors having sent out orders, 
r Wh dated 30th April, 180^, desiring measures to he 
taken to effect a general reduction in the price of 
cottoj^, the Revenue Commissioners in reporting 
H therebu, confine themselves to devising the means 
of reducing toe price*bf the Company's monopoly 
cotton only, or that already exacted from the 
!§$>ts, atjjrices lower than those oftlie market 
In the letter end of 1801, the^Ttyers oflllae 
goods w ere represented as very troublesome, owing 
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• lo du^oa#q;mte .. ntp fit which they were paid 
for $kw labour. lu-thc banning of IS06 we 
find ift&r case mote tally explained id the follow¬ 
ing minute: 

<* Saturday hIl After an infinity of trouble, 
which the Commercial Resident has, on no occa¬ 
sion, had equalled in bis transactions regarding the 
in vest ment, he lias this day succeeded in reducing 
the exorbitant demand of the indigo dyers, for 
colouring the■bvrarnpauts of this investment, from 
i 35 v-epees per corse, to 26 rupees. That there is 
ground, iu the unprecedented increase of the price 
of indigo, for expecting an advance of the rate last 
year allowed them, ($1 rupees) cannot, indeed, he 
denied, hut the insolence with which they have 
detKisitide^ and the effrontery with which they 
have persisted, during the last six weeks, in refusing 
to colour the 'Company's cloths for less than 35 
rupees percorge, had so far outstripped ait hounds 
of propriety, and that degree ofyde/erence, which 
is certainty due to the Honourable Company's 
concern?, by those who have the happiness to 
reside under their gowffinmeitt, that the Com- 
rwreiai. Resident would lutyd, been compelled to 
requite the assistance of magMeriai authority, %d 
^ not the dyers consented to this adjustment, which; 
as a last offer from him^jlie C5hmicrciit®eskleut 
had made them. .a • 

“ That this rate of payment far exceeds Uie 
expectations of the Honourable Company, as stated 
in their estimate, the Commercial Resident.is fu” 
^aware; twit he is also Sonfident that morcrntcraerate 
terms coufd not be settled with the dy«%, v/lro, 

' evert for^his rate, show a rdSctance t^uqde|jtake 
tlie hushiess, Avhich it is accordingly agreed shstli 
be divided among the P^fichaat, eawn ii/ctiviJfha! 
colouring a proportion of the Comp^»V| %goods, to 
be fixed according to that, wMfi 
C colohred during* tfc Jlr of the 
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" As a further aH$p till judgment in duly ap- 
^i-ecfating ^djuatipent which' J.hus beeo 
marfe, dieCoajmercial Resident ^Sfeit jagfcltc^* 
record the following memoranduiui. * ;; 

“ The price of indigo jo the -year 1^96, w^s 
from 54 rupees per ukuukI, to ^O 1 rupees, accord- 
ing to its quality, at which time the contractors 
for the Company’s investment paid the indigo 
dyers 1(5} rupees for colouring their byftimpmits, 
and the Portuguese merchants paid 15} rupees for 
their goods of similar description. 

“ The price of indigo in the current year ([ 805-6) 
is, from 95 to JO rupees per maund, according to 
its quality, aiul the Porihguese merchants have 
paid 28} rupees for their goods of similar descrip¬ 
tion to the Honourable Company’s, from both of 
which instances it results that the price now paid 
is, to the full, as favourable to their interest, and, 
at the same time, as equitable to the dyers, as 
attention to the one and justice to the other could 
require/' f ' * 

Notwithstanding this boasted adjustment, it was 
soon found that the dyers again refused to colour 
thei| allotted share of the Company i byrampauts, 
on which occasion the ringleader, as he was turned, 
was seized and sent to the Judge of Sirnt, with a 
statement of the case, which concludes as follows: 

The obstacles the Commercial Resident ex¬ 
periences from this Punghant, collectively and m- 

tfiviflllttlk in Uia L* .... • 
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dividually, in the execution of his duty are incessant, 
and lender it impossible for him to obey I he orders 
he is under-from Government to expedite the 
dispatch ot the investment; ivbere/ore, he requests^ 
that such an example may be mat# of the said”' 
Hussuiv Golaum Mkluwijjpj, as will deter others 
from fifagiar o|tstructfen." 
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1807. 


Minute, 2i] 

Com. Res. letter, <36- 


T'he Ire* here again fornix to resist 4 the 


Coin. Re». letter, (36- ry Xw . ft « B-r 

Sw^to, idih ajjutv Company prices, refuse to work for the 
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‘ V; Jad ^' Con:pi%, except ^ the rates they have demanded, 
^ ! 35 rupees per rorge. The Commercial Re¬ 

sident, by order of Government, applies to the 
» Aoaulut to cofnpel their labour at the reduced 

price tendered by him, anti .to punish those whom 
♦ i he supposes to be the principal offenders, for he 
declares he cannot identify therm 

Sec. letter, ijth Apr. Gq^rument order investment for this year not 
D m 3 ^i yt* 1 *° t0 ke provided ‘ill prices fall. An indent from the 
Com ives.letter , toth Court arrives for the year 1807. The difficulties 
s#fe. U, (ed Para.) m attending the provision of it are reported, whilst 
Com! Re.. 16 th July. 1 uan,ities supplied last year, and expected in 
ftUtofttUii^tb.sth, this, fall considerably short of the Company's 
mfept! 1 r V indents; the Commercial Resident adding, " if a 
Com. R-J3.'22a oct. liberal price be allowed, no disappointment or 
Mlnnte, ^rh t>*t. railure uee<| be apprehended. There were rivals, 

it appears, id the market previous to the arrival of 
the Company's indeiit for the year. This may have 
increased the disinclination, manifested throughout 
on the part of die weavers, to work for the Cbm- 
puny, but in this year it is as marked as ever, and 
inadequate prices the avowed and sole cause. 
The instances of this spirit, particularized in the 
Diary, being of the same nature as those already 
> given, it is not thought necessary to multiply these 
extracts any further. 
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nca.kiwy, th Fresh difficulties (arising from the same cause) 

sw? I'iifo, 4 iuo. e *P er *enced in the prifcion of this year's invest* 
con>. He*, duto, i^th nient. It is admitted> there are no competitors in 
s*?. <mto, sou. diu». »he markets The Chief of Sunt, and Commercial 
Resident, in reply to a call from Government, 
com Res, ditto, uth jointly repoi t the causes of tife weavers' umvillfag- 
ness to work for thc^Compwiy, in which are die 1 
< following paragraphs: ^ ^ 

• “ To trace the causes of re^;miice, however,; 
|$c> their source, the Commercial Resident dRett^s, 
that he has had frequent' meetings with the inanu- 
•facturers, at >dl whicfi tpey have assured iiim of 
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their readiness t^give *the Company a preference, 
if they could wore foi them at a n*qclert|fprofit; 
tlafmanyof the subordinate workMeji; yho have > 
formerly been employed by them in weaving goods 
for the Company, have embraced the more pro- 
titabie employment offered’"by forcjgu- brokers, so 
that there arc but a very few, who caw now work 
such goods as the Company require, and that they 
must do to a certain loss. 

* l Under these circumstances it. cannot be ex¬ 
pected that manufacturers would willingly accept 
of the Company’s employment, otherwise dian as 
they do, or as a matter of consequence, perhaps 
as the means of affording them something to do 
during the ahsence of other competitors. It must 
Ik obvious, that tiny tyxll prefer that off:r, by 
which they cast acquire, most, and as they can, by 
their own confession to t he Commercial Resident, 
realise moie tor a defective article, which requires 
bssjfime and less labour to complete, so may We 
venture to pronounce/ that nothing but the same 
encouragement on the part of the Company can 
lead to the re-establish merit of their investment at 
its dormer extent, or that they cun otherwise than 
hi/ an increase of price secure to themselves a 
preference of the willing labour of the lmnufac- 
y turejrs.” 4 . 

1809 . 

cohi.Ru. kUcr,ssd The difficulties in this year were found to be 
PiuHo mh June insarmounUhie without raising prices. Although 
&fc, ditto, 3 »j Jttiy. Government declared they would iorego the iu- 
vestment altogettrt* rather than augment the price, 

au thev were at obliged to give way. Govern- 

Stc- dfttoy t$<h &x>t. J . 0 ; . .. 

win. 1,mi c«m, merit asv; ibe the blame of ilus augmentation to 

" mi 01 in the Commercial Department, 

e^c. ditto, 30 th N-v. from which the lb sktentjustifies his conduct. This 
<iua», i-*iu another proof how difeult* if not impos¬ 

sible, it is for the weavers to get those prices which 
the state of 4he tnarket war ran Js,-when the Com¬ 
pany have a/i adverse interest *0 be attended to. 
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jjmany ve rv strong® nd striking extracts in point, k 
hut it would j>robabiy fatigue we reader to extend 
them further!" '"fi 

| fit] 

4 11 1 l# J£ 

* Letter from the Judge 'Mid Magistrate pf 
dated 2&h January, reporting pri th&caus^ ^ 
the weavers’ umvillingnes-: to work for thcfOun- 
party, accounts for it by stating, that. “ The nia- 
nufacturers get larger prices for forking inferior* 
goods for the Portuguese and Arab merchants, 
and even far jBazur sales. 11 This letter is ntv* « t> . / 
portaht ,: ; m being the testimony of an.impartial 
observer on die .spot ;' H but the argument it contains ^ 
being merely to the sarotfeflfect as those of a fonder 
Judge of Surat, given in tire above extract (186$), 
of a joint report from him and the Commercial 
Resident on the same subjpcf; it would be super¬ 
fluous to repeat them here 
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ft/ J r !?/ & Letter foam a Native ylgent in Surat% to Afr 
P incrpal in Bombay, on *hc Subject of the Guzerat Cot - 
ton'’Trade, dated August, 1808. 1 : 


I tits folioWir% letter was.delivered to me by a great native mer~ 
bant in Bofnbay. It was written to him* as will be pc.rc*Svcd. by 
bis agent in Guzerat, employed to purchase cotton ; and as ifrwtis 


not MlleviHd for any other than th^inapection of his own principal, 
it may tairly be concluded to contain his own unbiassed sentiments. 


JA.Sk 


founded on personal experience, of the stafti of Iheb'cotton trade 
inihat quarter. It was translated from the original b/the mer- 
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•^ chant who delivcred.it to me, which will account for the bad 
English in which it i&giVeu. 

$ * L 

Translation of a Letter from Decnsaw, at Surat, dated Simibut, 
iSOI, §hfavuii vud, 5th Thursday, (11 lh Aug. 1 808.; ' 

<5 -Having perused the circumstance you have jjTitten, relative 
to tl^mnpedi^u nt on the part of the Sircar, on account of Cuppa<$s 
and Ivuo, or uiuicaned and cleaned Cotton, a [Broach, &c. places; 
you desire me to state’ my answei' in details Bb it known to you, 
that the Sircar has cst^lhbed m rahffor C'upp&ss belonging to the 
Broad? and Ankiesser, at Rupees ffer Bhar. Inihe 
V ; n ' • f 8$* tlds Cuppass wa|* purqbaped and distributed amongst 
Wacknrips, or Cleatityr^ rate of Sj. ifhars, anji \ Durries; 


4$ 
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^and for such distribution tifjken from each of tliem one "Candy of 
cfottoii; one Blear makes 20.Dhurries, and 20-Dhurries make 24 ^ 

A ti 1 _» <» •. « .• 1 '*• 
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.J Mauuds, thus they account for it. In this manner ihe Broach 
,®tipjipss is converted intolfcottOii, and the same predicament is* 
^served- "relative to the Cotton ofAndes^r,although the Ankles* 
ser, Cuppass is thin, afoul productive of less Cotton, yet the Uyets 
oblige to make good the di Here nee to Cleaners, to 

\lly with tfpu. of Broach: thus I undefstood, heard iu 
^ %jUca to |ou. In the Mhrfrttp 4 Gpveromenlfthere, was a little^ex 
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upon the. crafts^ when they were procurable in abundance; 
whenever wanted they used to get them without least difficulty * 
but, now in the English Government they were leased ogt f$r a, 
large sum; the farmer has, therefore^; employed his ovyr; crj$s,V 
which was the cause of their being less m number, and higlr ih r ate 
of rent, which, although paid, yet the craft; are jmprocura lte^; e 
farmer deny giving them; by this the bales were detained for two 
or three days, still the farmer desires to haw. a patience, because 0 
the grafts are not to be paid in great number, and says, better to 
wait until they return. 3n such case should the Sircars balesare 
to be exported, the farmer says the crafts are to be provided for 
that purpose in preference to others. In the year last the meri? , 
chants obliged to detain shipping their Cotton for a fortnight, such 
merchants as had complained to Mr. Prendergast against die 
farmer for the supply of crafts got them a little sooner, but others 
were obliged to wait until the crafts could be spared. In the last 
year on the subject of the farm of these crafts, a petition was pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Prendergast, in order to forward it to the Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council petition, it was prayed in the body 
of the petition that the amount produced from the farm the mer¬ 
chants are willing to make it good from their Cotton; supposing ih 
to be 1 2\ lteas on each Candy, or whatsoever; but as it was not 
the former custom, and is now prevalent, cansev a great iinp^di- , , 
ttiertf; therefore it is requested that the same to be discontinued 
as it details bur goods, the fluctuation of winds caosa the potto® 
to remain here, which occasions a great expences. In this manner 
we prayed in the petition, after obtaining signatures of all the** 
.ted arpl ftflsepted it .to Mr. 

enclosed tfte samefto government. I then retarded to Surat, and 
do not know what was the ans^pr, tflfe petition was presentednua 
the year ] SfogL I conclude, fro h? the s.une rukun existence in 1864, 
that the ImjcTDenevolfcnce of the Honourable the Governor upon 
merchants has been, diminished. Mr., Prendergast preserves grelt 
regard on the merchants, but it is out of hi* power*, and lie is ; 
hnabje to interfere in this Sircar s trafteketions. On this subject 
I discoursed .asood d&d with the Judge; but upw^if a person ^ 
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strews belongih^lJo individuals are underlie command ,$i the 
Sircar, shbula any Cotton be brought by merchants from any othpr 
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1, they are deprived from getting the same screwed a? 
th$jscfewsshould the quantity of Cotton be small. mic| the owner 
would desire Curse tjee Cooverjee to have it: screwed, he is allowed 
whh jmu li hesitation to sefew thg same but at night; under the 
plea t^flt the screws arejj greatly occupied[ in the day-time by the 
^Sircars work, by which the working people were much tiresome. 

, Ifti the present instance, with much difficulty, permission was ob- 
* tainedJbr screwing wet Cotton at night, notwithstanding the risk 
Attendant on account light; however, we could not help for that, 
and cannot pass without exposing to any danger that may arise 
from this prejudice. Further, we are obliged to freight boats 
* previous to our Cotton being screwed; afterwards, with much 
f trouble and delay, completion of our cargoes is effected. In the 
present year the* merchants boats were not allowed to set sail until 
they all join together; by this, on the close of the season, even a 
libber of the Sircars, as well as merchants boats, obliged to 
behind. That all 1 he Wackarias or Cotton cleaners ma¬ 
chines at Broad* and Auk lesser are also under the command ol* 
tfursfctjCe Cooverjee, should Cotton, the grouth of other Purgun- 
inife, he committed to the charge of Wackarias, or the Cotton 
machincrs for cleaning, they agree to do it, but require previous 
.permission from |jbe Sircar which nefer granted to them. Some i 
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of the Cotton sen^vs^t Bwach are rented by the Sh ear, f*y paying 
rent to ftieir (,-wuers; the others are ordered by the Sircar to ship; 
Ihould any iherdiaut incline screwing his Cotton in the sfmt screws, 

' flnjjt apply to BL^trbiind or sareiving people lyv their assistance, 
vft was never procurable without^liupirS permission. All the Big- 
gareed on the shore ofNthe rive^are strfctl y eiyOyied by the Sircar, 
not to ship the goods of merchants t&efore^the*$ircarV^re ; j 
first shipped, whereby th^,|ft»erdit|»ts obfige^o wait tijj if. is dofie/ 
The msutfioiency df^gatees creates a great expen<%<^jfcl trouble, y 
In this banner there are many matters, htwv far am I to state? 
You are at that place®you & not know this cko|tmsiancey# e are 
suffering a great pr^uifice, wliieh is eiidkss-to state, I am sensibly 
that the^reji^lice.which we enc^unteiC was not by order the 
‘*rcar,'#ut it seems io bejjie act of tM* ufcder the o>d£te of the 
Sircar. The princip^gemleaian, Mr. WreS, ugder wl&secom* 
uitmcl Cursdjee ach accusing % Ivskmh The Ju<jge 

bear^rlat kindnesj on the Kyet^ but of^i^power to 

i^tedefeyu l be though he ilHvdl acquainted it I 
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¥ every thin®; when we apply and explain to him any oft'such 
t h en instances, he deny taking cognizance because the business is 

with the Sircar*. 


* By tliis and other passages of the like import, the writer means that 
the Judge refuses to interfere to the prejudice of the Sircar's business* or, 
ia other words, to aid them, until, according to the orders he has received, 
the Company ’s business is dr*t done 
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APPENDIX VII 

EXTRACTS of Letters relative to the Salt Monopoly in 

Bengal 

The following extracts of letters give a picture by an eye-wit-, 
ness of the state of the salt works in Bengal. Names are for 
obvious reasons omitted ; but the authenticity of the letters may 
be jrelied on. The facts detailed as having occurred under the 
writer's personal observation must be referred to a period, not 
later, as would appear from one of the letters, than the year 1796 ; 
but: many of these facts are of a nature not likely to be altered in 
later times; and. therefore, however much the salt system may 
have been ameliorated in some respects, we may reasonably con¬ 
clude many of its evils continue in equal force. But supposing it 
to be divested of all the cruelties and compulsions under which it 
was formerly, and may still to a certain degree be, carried on; the 
system itself, considered as a part, of our Indian revenue system, 
and its necessary effect as an enormous tax upon an indispensable 
article of life, would still in my opinion be highly objectionable; 
and so far from joining in the wish of the Supreme Government *\ 

'to see this odious monopoly extended throughout the whole of the 
Company's territories in India, l should, with the poor natives, 
joyfully hah the day in which it might be effectually, and for ever, 
abolished. ; - 

Extract of a letter dated in May 1813 f 
* c < So long a time has elapsed since 1 was 'in the Suudcrbund.% 
that i really flo not recollect the number of persons employed at 
that time in the manufacture of salt there. The mortality tq 
which 1 alluded was communicated to ine by the Aumlah, at 
Oulna, and was 'aid to have taken place during the agency of 
Mr. S. Ewart: it applied, / believe , to the Roynjuhgal exclu¬ 
sively. 1 think 8 per tent, would not be too many to calculate 
the mortality a! generally throughout the s|li works, in the 
Sunder bunds, annually.” 

* See Notes C arid D, page 36. 
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An ACCOUNT, shewing the Amount of tii^ EXTRAORDINARY FUNDS advanced for the TREASURIES in 
APPLICATION of the same, from the Year 1702-S to the Y'ear 1 S<>8-9 inclusive. 


INDIA, with the 


Third Report, 
Appendix 2. 


Ibid. 


Third Report, 
Pa. 8, and Ap 
pendices there 
referred to. 

Appendix 15. 


Third Report, 
Page 9, and 
Appendices, 
referred to. 

Appendix 3. 


D r . 

Money borrowed on loan in India, between 
the years and !808-9> or increase 

01' DEBT AT INTEREST.. 


. b£. 19,959,807 


Money received on bills, deposits, in 
the same period or increase of floating 
DEBT..... .945,997' 


SUPPLIES FROM ENGLAND, v z. , 

Goods and stores, per Invoices, stated to 

amount to .. .. £.i 2,217, 06 

Short deliveries to be deducted..... $57 , 18a 

-11,890,11! 

Bullion.L. 7,360,752 


Bills of Exchange on the Court qf Directors , 


including those for pr incipal and interest 
the debt , amount paid in London . 


Received on sundry Accounts.. 


Balance to be accountedfor 


of 


£. 

20,905,194 


19,250,863 

IS, «189,575 
393,372 


Third Report, 
Appendix 11, 


Appendix 12. 

Appendix 4. 

15 and 16. 
4. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

17. 

f Ibid. 

18. 
19. 
22 . 

23. 

2 . 




56,039,004 


Third Rep. p. 8, 
Ibid. 
Appendix 25. 

Ibid. 


2,273,993 


C r , 


Excess of political charges in India... 

Disbursements, prindally Commerciai., or in di¬ 
rect supply of England; W.r. 

Commercial charges not added to the In¬ 
voice..:. ; .^.2,916,279 

Amount of investments actually unsigned to 

mrvpi. ... 25,407,099 

Supply to Canton net amount,... 3,313,054 

Advances to commanders f»f chartered 
ships, on account of freikht and de- 

mumgc.4-0^.946,4^2 

Ditto on freightand ou rice sfcjips 182,358 


Advances on account of HU Majesty’s 

navy* &r .. . . *^.402,069 

Ditto to the governor of Cey ¬ 
lon, on bis bills upon Hi* 

Majesty’s government.. . 318,246 

Ditto for ships building for His 
Majesty's service. . 193,46' 


1,128,780 


£. 

5,078,015 


913,778 


Advances uppp sundry accounts, for w! oh 
London isdebited .. . 286,678 


Advances on account, 

tern Islands ^not included 
diaries) repaid in England 
Advana s on this account (no 
charge s ) not admitted 


Ceylon and Ihe Eas* 
in territorial 


included in 


£. 1,223,571 


437,774 


Payment to private creditors of Nabob of Arcot,. 

Ditto te private creditors ot Rajah of Tanjore.. 

Loss on emit lances and consigi merits, fom port to port, 

in hid ia .* T 7 r 'i.* ’ * V* ‘' T ’ V * '• * * * I" 

biases at the several Preside mes not included m the 

Iniremu of assets in so far J it was produced by the 
anplmiion of Indian funds, at the Three Presidencies 

owl fort Morllioro'.... .. . 

Increase of import goods in the ivarehmm .... 739,i52 

-- y stores ... —* 634,346 

_ — if dead stock, furniture, Src . . 729,291 


Increase of dead stock in India, estimated to have 
been purchased by Indian Funds.•. 


Balance to be accounted for., 


£. 


33,966,263 


1,661,345 

1,058,953 

64,044 

873,403 

461,428 


10,401,555 

200, 000 


53,765,011 
2,273,998 


56,039,004 


























































« Coinciding, as 1 most jierfectly do, in opinion with yourself 
regarding the natives of India, relieving upon the unhappy and 
abject state some thousands (perhapikfitlions) have from generation 
to generation been kept in; and considering the practicability of 
such state being at the least ameliorated, together with the justice 
of it, 1 feel fully disposed, and shall be extremely gratified, to be in 
any degree instrumental tn effecting so desirable an object. Such 
information, therefore, as I can now, or at any future period, afford 
(bat may be useful in the business, I shall most cheerfully con¬ 
tribute. 

« Before 1 proceed I must beg you to recollect lhat between 
fifteen and twenty years having elapsed since J resided in the 
Sunder bunds, many circumstances that occurred unde.- my obser¬ 
vation, whilst I was there, have escaped my recollection, and that 1 
may not perfectly remember others, to which 1 shall now advert. 
I will, however, relate as faithfully as my memory will enable me. 

« Very soon after my arrival at Culna, at which place I prin¬ 
cipally resided, during my sojourn iu the Sunderbunds, it was 
evident to me, that the system pursued in supplying the several 
irti rungs with minedaurs, or stilt-workers, was incompatible with 
the interest of a permanent trade, and extremely repungant to 
commas feeling. To the day of my departure I had no reason 
to alter my wav of thinking: I should rather say my conviction, 
frmu that w hich l had heard and witnessed, of the. reprehen- 
sihility of its principles, was continued and strengthened. The 
agents »aw the evil as well as myself, and 1 think represented it to 
the Board of Trade. I am confident of having stated to both 
(Vfr. Champion and Mr. Mackenzie several circumstances of cruelty 
that came before me ; and to the best of my recollection Mr. M. 
either transmitted my statement, or addressed the Board parti¬ 
cularly ou the subject. 

“ fn order that you may the better understand the nature of 
manufacturing salt, or rather the difficulties and dangers attending 
it, it will be necessary to enter a little into the detail At the !ime al¬ 
luded. toMr. Champion held the Jaynaghur; Mr. Tilman Henckdl, 
or Mr. Richard Rocka, the Roymungul agency. A short time 
subsequent to this, the latter agency was Kwomexcd to the former. 
The principle stations at which the Aumlah atteuded, aud where 
advances were made, were Jaynaghur, Culna, ami Choopnaghur. 
The Golahs were at the two former places, and at Henckellgunge. 
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The Aumngs, for which advances were made, were many, and 
situated in the heart and in the uninhabited parts of the Sunder- 
bunds. To these places the superintendents and labourers were 
dispatched in the month of December, and remained until within 
a very short time of the commencement of the |>criodtcal rains. 
There were two descriptions of places, or enclosures, in which the. 
salt w as manufactured: one denominated Jaul, composed of eight , 
tlie other, Kautjaulee, of fourteen to sixteen men; these, how¬ 
ever, were very frequently incomplete. 

“ The advances were made by the agent to men denominated, 
Mokmghees; who were, at least represented to be, persons of 
some property, who contracted to furnish a given number of Jauls 
with workmen, &c. and to deliver in the Aurungs salt at a spe¬ 
cified rate and measure. These Molunghees engaged labourers 
themselves, and employed, that is, made advances to others to 
procure them. Here began the evil: the Molunghees, naturally 
anxious to make the most of their contracts, and possessing much 
power from the number of Peons they necessarily employed, and 
that were authorised by the agent to collect the labourers, hesi¬ 
tated not to force advances upon any they considered suited to 
their purpose; that is, they would put into their hands, or turban, 
or other part of their dress, one or two rupees; and would after* 
wards, if the labourer found means to complain against them, 
suborn evidence to prove the money having been voluntarily 
received in earned of their services to work in the salt Aurungs. 
Some they would inveigle, others (and I fear the greater num - 
her) they would seize and have conveyed to the woods, vi et 
armis. Situated as the places of manufacture were, up small 
creeks in the midst of jungle infested with wild beasts, and sur¬ 
rounded by livers, teeming with aligators, worked and watched 
day and night by the emissaries of their masters, escape was 
next to impossible. Several, however, setting these dangers at 
defiance, or, more probably, preferring death to slavery so exer¬ 
cised, made attempts to return. Many were doubtless devoured 
by tigers, drowned, or otherwise destroyed. A few reached 
their homes ; some of whom were, in all likelihood, again 
seize?] aud sent back. Some of the few came to me, acd deposed 
that they had been seized by certain (naming the) persons, aud, - 
together with many others, I do not recollect the number, bound 
and put on board a boat, under the hatches, and conveyed to the 
salt works ; that they never had given their consent to go, nor had 
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they ever received an anna on that, account, x heir deposition's 
were transmitted to the agent; the parties were summoned : but, 
as the Molunghees could always command witnesses to negative 
and disprove, the only restitution that could be afforded to the 
injured was their liberty . I may here observe, that had the boat, 
by any accident, been swamped or ovefset, the poor creatures, 
confined as they were, must inevitably have been suffocated. 
Upon the breaking up of the manufacture, the remahis of the 
labourers were brought away; very many of them in an emaciated 
state ; the effects of bad air, bad water,*hard work, and unkind 
treatment. Conscious of the power, and unfeeling minds, of their 
masters, a small part only dared to complain ; those who did, told 
a lamentable tale. Although among so large, a body of men, it 
must be expected their statements would vary, yet was there no 
difference in regard to the great and leading point. I mean here 
to apply my observation to those who had not Voluntarily received 
advances, vh. that they were taken from their houses, from the 
fields, and other places, carried by force to the Auruugs, kept there 
by compulsion and made to work ; during which time their fa¬ 
milies were left, to shift for themselves, many of whom w ere totally 
in the dark regarding them. Some acknowledged having re¬ 
ceived, whilst in the woods, a few rupees; ethers two or three only, 
and some not a pice! I believe very few, indeed, received what 
they were promised— fewer what they ought. Whenever the 
Molunghees were detected, or incontrovertible proof established 
against them, which sometimes was the. case, of having used coer¬ 
cive measures to procure hands, they sheltered themselves under a 
plea most* arbitrary, and involving in its operations the most fla¬ 
grant injustice; it was, that having discovered a forefather bad 
been employed in the salt works, a descendant had no right to 
refuse; so that they considered themselves authorized, to compel 
every one to serve whom they could trace of the stock of one 
v/ho had been ever, and in any manner, concerned in the manu¬ 
facture. By the bye, whether Or not this could be traced, the 
'thing itself served as a pretence, and was made to answer their 
purpose. Unfortunately this opinion obtained with the uatives 
in that part of the country generally; so that the agents Aumlah 
even felt its force, and were perhaps on that account less active, in 
resisting the imposition than otherwise they would have been. 

“ 1 have observed above that the remains of the Minedaurs were, 
after the season of manufacture, brought home. I consider ray- 
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self warranted in this expression, and believe you will, when I say 
I had good reason to believe many hundreds who annually were, 
sent to the Aurtings never returned. 

** This extraordinary mortality w as owing to a variety of causes, 
the (principal I ascribe to unwholesome air; numbers were de¬ 
stroyed by tigers and alligators; some were drowned ; many fell a 
sacrifice to the Sunderbuud fever; some died mad; and some, 1 
believe few, compared with the aggregate, had natural deaths. A 
much greater number were destroyed by tigers and alligators than 
J could have believed, had I not been on the spot; so, at least, A 
appeared by the returns from the European overseers and Am ong 
Autnlahs. That many were dangerously wounded bv these animab 
T had ocular demonstration in numberless instances; scarcely a 
boat with the accounts arriving at the station l was in, without oue 
or more of these poor fellows disabled by either scratches or bites, 
the loss of a leg, a foot, a hand, an arm, an eye, &c. &c. 

“ In me season, at an Aiming, on the Jaynaghui side, (I cannot 
recollect the inline of the place,) the people sent thither found 
much difficulty in effecting a landing, on account of the number of 
tigers. They sent an express desiring goats, &c. might instantly 
be dispatched to them to make po&jah , in order that they might 
invoke the aid of their tutelar deity. This was immediately done, 
but in vain : the place was not tenable; the people were dispose 
sessed by the tigers, after three days resistance, with the loss of 
thirty-three men ; and this Auruag was never recovered. 

#< The returns of the dead each season of manufacture, 'during 
the period of Mr. £>imon Ewart’s agency, amounted, upon an 
average, according to the black accounts, to about four hundred 
There is room to believe, as uumy more dropped atkr they had 
left the An rungs, from the effects of disease engendered there. 
At the time Mr. Goodlad took charge, he was so much surprised at 
the mortality, that he exclaimed, * This is making salt through the 
blood and guts of the people.’ 1 dare to say that this gentleman, 
by his influence with the Board of Trade, adopted measures to not 
only prevent, as far as human means and foresight could prevent, 
the number of deaths, but also those arbitrary measures so long 
exercised of procuring labourers for the service of the An rungs. 
The salt manufactured in the agency Mr. Coodlad Conducted 
(tliC twenty-four Pergunnahs) was upon a quite different plan to 
that of the Roymungul l fancy it w«ls carried on in a way some¬ 
thing similar to the manufacture of salt , in what js termed the 
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Callarees; where little is to be apprehended from wild 
an; tab, amino more from bad air, than ii? any other places in the 
lower part of Bengal. 

“ Although much may have been done in relie ving the distressful 
state of the salt-workers, and in correcting the abuses that sub 
listed twenty years a^o; yet do I conceive much remains to be 
done ; and it is reasonable to infer, that not any mode will prove 
efficient, whilst the ostensible part of those engaged by the Com¬ 
pany are countenanced, \ may say, in liieir lawless practices, and 
Until the labouring part can have that evincing assurance, that 
injustke shall not with impunity be exercised against them, by any 
description of their superiors I do riot presume to point out the 
means by which this could be effected: otie step towards it would., 
I conceive, be the removal of the salt works to (if possible) habi¬ 
table and more accessible places. Another—if a greater number 
of Eurojtea” and a lew number of mV : ve servants were employed 
at the stations and in the woods: the servants in these several 
departments being, with the exception of sm overseer to each 
Aiming, all natives; and the detail of the business passing princi¬ 
pally through their hands, it is impossible the agent can be aware 
of many of the impositions practised and admitted by them. The 
Peons acting under them, as well as under the Moiungiiees are, 
generally speaking, an unfeeling set of men, and are frequently 
guilty of very oppressive acts few of v hich come to the knowledge 
of the agent, and fewer in tin e to afford redress to the aggrieved. 

“ Although from the peculiar situation of the Sunder bunds, from 
the circumstance of the manufacturing places being, moire than 
many others, out of the way of the observation of the Company's 
officers; from the prejudices and Local.usages of the inhabitants of 
that quarter ; and, possibly, from the teas cultivated, or to speak 
perhaps more properly, tlie barbarous state of the lower order of 
people there, impositions and abuses may be more prevalent than 
in other parts of India : yet there is no doubt, that in all the pro¬ 
vinces. illegal and oppressive measures have been too often re¬ 
sorted to. From what 1 have witnessed, and information obtained 
from the natives, I believe, that in the Commercial, Revenue, and 
Judicial, Departments ihoughout the country numberless abuses 
and cruelties exist, I have no doubt that m the first, a consider 
able part of the Advances made by the agents for the Company are 
withheld ; the article advanced for undervalued, under pretence 
of lack of measure or inferior quality; and these uptimes taken 
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at a price below the cost even of manufacturing, fn the second, 
that those employed under the Collectors, to receive the rents iron: 
the Talookdars aud Jlyots, too frequently insist upon shore than is 
justly payable. And, with respect t;o the third, you must be well 
aware, how difficult it often is to any one almost to even obtain a 
hearing in some of the Country Courts; and how much reason 
there is io believe, many pay for it sums proportionate to the im¬ 
portance of their cause. Under such circumstances then, how 
remote, how discouraging must be the prospect of redress to an 
injured and pennykss dependant! 

There is another branch in which, fi ora the information,I have 
been able to collect, much injustice and cruelty are exercised, conse¬ 
quently claiming particular attention. This is the Manner in which 
Lascars (as they are called) are procured for the ships. The com* 
manders being, as we express it, birds of passage; it is not likely they 
should be much acquainted with the customs of India, nor can they 
know how to have their wants supplied , hut through th* medium of 
agents; to these therefore they apply. The' agents, in all matters 
that are not immediately under their eye, direct their Banyans to 
furnish what are wanted, amongst other things Lascars. The Banyans 
give orders to the Sircars under them; these, in their turn, send 
Peons aud Burkaimbs for Seiangs, whom the Banyan engages to 
go the voyage, and contracts with them to fimi Tiiidafs and 
Lascars, and I think provisions also As we know the Banyans 
have a feeling in all that passes through their hand** there is little 
doubt of their securing a douceur in this transaction. The Sevang 
enters into an agreement U> have the men ready at a given 
period; in this he is pretty punctual: they are generally on board 
ship a few days previous to weighing anchor, and the captain 
seldom sees them sooner. The Serang, in concert with theTindais, 
procures men in any w ay he the easiest car?. To some, who agree 
to 20 the voyage, he advances a few rupee*, ami takes bad for their 
appearance at a certain lime, if at that time they are not forth¬ 
coming the bondsmen are taken . 1 verily believe that in some 

cases the Serangs are in league with those they appear to engage, 
and give them notice to be out of the way, in order that those 
bound for them may be taken, aud that they may pocket the sums 
that would otherwise be payable by them : others they deceive by 
engaging them for a short voyage; the remainder, and those are 
not few where many are wanted, are kidnapped. The Serangs 
and their myrmidons make ao distinction in the persons they lay 
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holdof. whether weaver, or washerrr»an, mechamc, or husbandman. 
Wh*t \ here state. J firmly belie v.- to be correct; since, exclusively 
of what 1 had repeatedly heard daring my residence in Calcutta, 
I had an opportunity upon my passage home to part icularly inform 
myself on Ibe subject. Our ship’s company consisted of about 
forty; excepting the captain, two um*es, and a boy, all were 
persons of colour; Malays, MamHese, Ceylonese, Portuguese, and 
Bengalese, the greater number of the latter description : several 
of these (the latter) assured me they were taken by force and sent 
on board .ship; that their families were ignorant of their fate, ami 
that they lead not received a pice. Some, in addition to all this, 
declared that, so far from being qualified for the situation they 
were brougfk into, they had never served even as Dandees, nor 
had they ever before seen a skip . Their awkwardness, timidity, 
and ignorknee of the ropes of a ship, sufficiently evinced the truth 
of their as ertmns. Some of thc.se men averred, they had been 
taken from the neighbourhood of Moorshedabad; some Were 
young, some very old and useless. Necessity superseding law. is 
the only excuse, in my mind, for btutgiug Lascars into this latitude, 
i think it very probable, that little more than half the number 
Taken on bbard ships in India retunilo their homes ; and that their 
families never receive a sixpence for their services. 

From the observations made in this tetter, mV sentiments re¬ 
garding the condition of the natives of India generally * is manifest; 
and I believe ah who have been resident there as long as you and 
I were, cannot blit acknowledge, that very illegal and oppressive 
measures are practised by the |>mverful over the weak; and, in 
very many cases, by servants aetihg under residents ami agents of 
the Company. So long, therefore, as * might continues to over¬ 
come itgut, the happiness of the subject -cannot be secured. 

M I mu dear Sir, 

“ Yours, &c." 


A 
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u MY BEAU Silt, 

1 h i; arguments contained In the accompanying letter to Mr 
ivjw Sir. George Barlow, written so long since as the yeaf* 1801, 
against the Company making advances for indigo, obtain equally 
against the purchase of indigo by the Company, each tcudjtugju an 
equal degree to promote ruinous extension of tae ntaiiulacUirc. 

“ But the Company, by the act of purchase, argue, 1 know 
individual directors also do, that the trade in indigo will he bene- 
hcial to the Company, and that it is unreasonable in the piaster 
to expect the Company should not participate in the profits of a 
trade, as they assume, .which, they also assume, has been established 
by their fostering hand. 

\\ hetlier the present condition of this valuable branch of com¬ 
merce be owing (o such protection, it is not nepessary now 
examine, Afn commercial body, the Company have an unques¬ 
tionable right to trade in whatever they please. It is sufficient for 
our present purpose, to consider merely the prospect.of advantage 
to the Company by a trade in indigo, without reference either to 
the view their political character, as connected with the general 
interests of the empire, would take of the subject, or to the more 
minute but fundamental interests of the trade, the interest of the 
planter, it it were possible to separate these interests. 

i he reflections naturally arising from the perusal of my letter 
to Sir George Barlow, must, I humbly conceive, convince every one 
that indigo, as an article of trade, must, by the Company becoming 
traders in it, be rendered extremely precarious. Uncommon ex¬ 
tension of the manufacture must inevitably be promoted by it, 
consequently, great glut and certain depreciation in the English 
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market; By which, independedt of loss as merchants, the Com¬ 
pany and Government will suffer heavily in their duties, numuers 
of industrious planters be ruined, and the trade reduced to a 
wre k ; when, after a languor, which will afford opportunity for 
the ieviva! of competition in the manufacture hv other countries, 
the Corapaay wilt Be under the necessity, at least will think them¬ 
selves so, of supporting ihe trade by advances at considerable 
risk, perhaps, in many instances, probably, to new adventurers, 
ignorant of the manufacture, in wlm h at present we excel every 
other country. Thus, by 'the extensive speculations of Qi$ Com¬ 
pany, or even if not at once so extensive, the expectation of great 
speculation when the Company embark, the trade will become, in 
an unnatural degree* fluctuating— declining from the brightest pros¬ 
pects to poverty—and again, by unnatural expedients, emerging 
from pavcHy to a prospect of better fortunes, and instead of 
obtaining, by the observance of a true commercial principle, a 
regular, staple, and indeed exclusive situation, it will be rendered 
irregular and precarious, in an unnatural degree, liable to compe¬ 
tition, unprofitable to the Company, far less productive to the 
country at large, and ruinous to the industrious planter, 

“ Pray excuse this long letter, in addition to the accompanying 
one, and believe me to remain, 

u My dear Sir, 

i{ Yours, very sincerely, 

(Signed) “ Alex. Nowell.” 




' i take theliberty, under yourp* rnussion, wiien I had the plea¬ 
sure of seeing you at Vander Heyden’s, to ‘trouble you with the 
arguments which I ventured to term “ conclusive/' on the subject 
of the Company purchasing indigo. 

ei From conversations I have had with individuals of your body, 
although they appear to be convinced, by my arguments, of the 
injury that will be sustained by the planters, they are not so of the 
loss, which, I maintain, the Company will suffer in the long-run ; 
and, although they regret the ruin of individuals, they contend, the 
Company cannot forego the only lucrative trade that remains to 
them. 

Ci Permit me to refer you to the Company s indigo account for 
the last three years, that is, since they commenced the importation 
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of indigo oil their own account, for the result. But you will not, I 
dare say, be satisfied, as some have been, with average prices of 
purchases, and average prices of sales, as the out turn of -4 con¬ 
signment. You will as* for totals. What the consignment of 
indigo of the year cost in Calcutta > To which you will re¬ 
quire to be added freight and king’s duties*.and indeed the Cons 
party's duties too, for had the indigo been the property of indi¬ 
viduals, the Company would have received their duties upon it; 
the actual net proceeds of a consignment; the sum actually real¬ 
ized, and not the sum for which some was sold, and some bought 
in, at the sale; for that which was hought in may afterwards have 
been sold at a loss, or lower rate, than ta.ied or bought in at; 
or perhaps, throe shillings a pound. The cash account only cau 
he satisfactory. To which you may, I tfcink, anticipate the loss 
t i rom SO to of. 100,000 on the indigo, belonging to the Com- 
pany, to be sold in the next sale, 

■ I an), dear Sir, 

“ Your most obediem, 

43 ; iVimpolc Street, <r and very bumble Servant, 

1812. '< At, EX. Now Hi-L." 

The late Sir John Anstruther being informed of soy letter to Sir 
George Barlow, in question, expressed a wish t., see it. The fill- 
lowing is a copy of a note from him upon it to me. 

“ dear sx Up 

1 RETURN the letter, which is, l think, unanswerable, a«d applies 
equally to the Company engaging In any trade but what they call 
t heir investment; and even that, I think, they had better ie! alone. 

I should like, if it were not disagreeable to-you, to examine you, as 
to the possibility of introducing the manufactures of England into 
the upper provinces. 

* Yours truly, 


(Signed) 


f< J. Anstruther/' 
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LETTER. No 2. 

G. H. BARLOW, Es^ 

Calcutta . 


Tirkoot , Nov, iftll. 

ir MY DEAR SIR, 

W hen last in Ciltcutta, I observed with pleasure the sense in 
u hu h you received nr opinions on the public loan to Indigo 
planters, and f feel persuaded you Will excuse me, when 1 again in 
iroduce a subject which so intimately regards a principal branch 
of' the commerce of the British possession.', in India 

W,fh ( * u * deference to, perhaps the ablest and most ener¬ 
getic the British empire in India ever experienced, 

the loan in question, in my humble opinion, is a violence done to 
the constitution of commerce; and so far from adding permanent 
strength, must inevitably induce debility, if not ruin, on this branch 
of it. 

“ Indigo is now as much established in these provinces, and is 
become as madi a staple commodity, as cloths, or any other of the 
manufactures. And it is a maxim,, founded on experience, that 
commerce, which delights in independence, should neither be 
dogged with burdensome taxes, nor forced by unnatural expo 
dibits If is equally vain to expect indigo, or any other natural 
product, to flourish in any climate without interruption, as it is to 
hope tor the success of every adventurer in any line oflife. But 
we ought not to lay to the charge of climate au evil, in this in¬ 
stance, entirely our own; nor to conclude, because indigo, from a 
combination of circumstances in Eurqpe and this country, is at 
this time in demand, that this demand caunot be satisfied in the 
regular and *>|tural course of commerce. I will not affirm that the 
encouragement; given by tine present state of the markets, will 
ensure immediate abundance to any demand; for, like commerce 
rt gem j i s fluctuation*, to be natural, must be progressive. But 
tnis I will affirm, that the sudden and uncommon extension pro¬ 
moted by the loan in question, will be the means of overstocking 
the market, and of involving the speculation in difficulties, greater 
even thaw it before experienced, from a similar cause. Many will 
be ruined, beyond the redemption of government even; for their 
min being caused by superabundance, to extend further support 
to tiie phmler would only be to continue, or rather to increase. 
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the evil, l>v a certain ami increasing loss, both to the Company and 
the individual. The consequences are evident. Stagnation, at- 
tendeu with effects so serious, that a revival of this very valuable 
commerce c-.mnot soon be expected. And when it shall conva¬ 
lesce, its re-establishment, from apprehension of similar fate, will be 
more progressive than ever. As ex tension, since our late difficul¬ 
ties, has been found to be slower even than infantine progression, 
so will it be found henceforward, that ever) subsequent relapse 
will be attended with still more fatal effects than flu.* preceding 
one. , t . , ( , V .. ,\ V| ' Mr. t? 

“] admit our poverty, that indeed I might say, we arc not 
only totally destitute of capital of our own, but perhaps not less 
that! a million sterling below par. 'Nay, l will admit further, that 
die capita! offered tons by means of the loan in question, is rar 
more advantageous to us, I mean the tenns of it, than any funds 
we can otherwise obtain. But it is this very circumstance, this 
apparent solecism, the facility of this loan, causing sudden and 
uncommon extension of the manufacture, beyond all possible de¬ 
mand, that will ultimately prove far more injurious to us, than the 
loans supplied by houses of agency even. For,. although the 
houses of agency participate largely ia the profits of the planter, 
the capital employed is, comparatively, small; consequently, ihe 
scale cf manufacture, although hitherto invariably sufficient for 
the demand, confined within reascnable bounds; which curtnnH 
stance promises mote to ensure a certain and independent capital, 
and to place this branch of commerce upon a better footing ulti¬ 
mately, than a measure so extensive in its operation, as the loan in 
question, were the terms of it even more liberal thaw they are. 

“ If indeed it be the w ish of the Company, to promote the per¬ 
manent success of this very valuable branch of commerce, and 
they will consent to forego a temporary for a penn^pent advan¬ 
tage, there is, in my humble opinion, a mode as obvious as it is 
consistent with true principles of commerce- l mean a reduction 
of the heavy duties it at present labours under; and, admitting 
our poverty, that in fact our credit is so low, as in the opinion of 
Government to require public support, where is the policy of 
loading u.s with burdensome taxes ? It is, ia truth, neither more 
uor less, than relieving distress with one hand, and robbing ifc with 
the other. 

“To consider, then, the true interests of this valuable commerce, 
which interests are inseparable from those of the Company mid the 
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empire at large, would it not be wise, in the first mtance, to relieve 
iHrom oppressive taxes f Proceeding thus on just commercial 
princes, we should ascertain, whether, to promote adequate 
supply, extraordinary support be really, necessary, or whether, 
gradually and naturally improving in strength, formed upon the 
firm basis of our own capital, extension, almost beyond present 
calculation, and certainly beyond the power of cornet it ion, will 
not be the consequence. 

$ With you. Sir, so conversant with the unparalleled capability 
q£these provinces, as well f >m uncommon fertility of soil os 
epiiip actively low pj ice of labour, to afford a#y of their natural 
or numufart tired products, there cannot exist a doubt thatwe mu si 
unde sell the whole world: that, by nature this country is entitled 
to the exclusive supply of all Europe with this valuable article of 
commerce; and if wt have not already attained this desirable 
situation, that it is to be ascribed to circumstances of embarrass- 
merit, which the measure in question cannot remove, but on the 
contrary, as we know from experience* must increase. It is to be 
hoped, however, that government will proceed with a degree of 
caution in the measure under consideration, commensurate with 
its importance ; that they will, ill the first instance, ascertain whe¬ 
ther the supply of indigo for many years past, indeed almost from 
its first establishment in these provinces, have not been equal to 
th demand in Europe? Whether planters have not, for a series of 
years, laboured under great difficulties, from the circumstance of 
the markets in Europe being over stocked ? What the quantity of 
indigo exported Inst year was, when Government made no loqn to 
planters? and whether that quantity i> supposed to be a sufficient 
supply for the market iu England ? The result of such inquiries 
would determine, whether extension be •necessary, aud if it be, 
whether the degree of extension requisite k not likely to be 
effected, without public assistance. 

u As :ui individual., whose interest It is, to be particularly well 
acquainted with the system of finance, under present circumstances, 
best calculated to ensure success to this, at some future period, 
great source of wealth to the British empire, l have endeavoured 
to explain, on a general principle of commerce, iu what manner 
it is likely to be affected by the measure under consideration; for 
it is not to be expected, that in the various and constant occupa¬ 
tions of your situation, you fan have leisure Jo reflect much on a 
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branch of commerce, the real value ef whku is yet unknown 
tti those most interested in its welfare. 

" From the arguments I have made use of, it may possibly fee 
concluded* that my own funds are independent, and therefore, 
from sordid motives, I wish to exclude others from that aid I do 
not myself rebuke. On die contrary, I assure you, 1 regularly 
receive advances from an house of agency, and hesitate not. to 
assert that l pay higher terms of agency, than any* other planter in 
these provinces either now does, or ever did. 1 speak, from the 
sincerity of my heart and the best of my judgment, the true in¬ 
terests of this important branch of commerce, and of every 
planter, are affected by a loan so unlimited in its operation. 

(t l have the pleasure to remain* 

w My dear Sir, 

u Yours, very sincerely, 

t: Alex. Nowell. 

41 G. H. Barlow, Esq. 
u Calcutta" 


The PETITION of Alexander Nowbll, Indigo Planter , to 
the Honour able the Court of Directors, of l he United Company 
of England trading to the Mast Indies , humbly sheweth, 

That whereas your petitioner did, in the year 179*7, obtain 
leave from the late Marquis Cornwallis to resign the military ser¬ 
vice on your establishment at Bengal, in which he had served 
many years, and further, did obtain his Lordship's permission to 
remain in India; 

That your Petitioner did, in the same year, 1792, settle in the 
district of Tirboot, and province of Bahar, as art indigo planter. 
That by tiie great encouragement given b\ your Honourable Court 
and your Government abroad, to indigo planters, by granting 
licences, enabling them to purchase lands of ihe natives, for the 
purpose, exclusively, of erecting factories for the manufacture of 
indigo, as well as by paragraphs of general letters of your Honour 
able Court, at dij&rettt periods, to vour Government abroad, for 
the purpose of promoting the extension of this val uable commerce, 
which paragraphs were published by your said Government; your 
Petitioner was induced* in common With many other industrious 
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establish indigo factories, on a scale whicli had 
•no equal in any other part of tile world ! For your Petitioner, 
depending a, his own industry, and relying implicitly on that pro¬ 
tection; which had so encouraged and promoted his speculations, 
was convinced, that under such auspices, East India indigo must 
soon completely put down the competition of every other country; 
and although perfectly aware, that the uncommon capability of 
your provinces to produce the article he had so eitcntivdy em¬ 
barked in, would in ail probability create excess, to an exclusive 
situation even, your Petitioner was not afraid to like bis chance 
with Ins brother planters, in the natural fluctuations inseparable 
from alt mercantile pursuits. But your Petitioner, as your Ho¬ 
nourable Court must be aware, could not from a conduct in your 
Honourable Court, and your Government abroad so encouraging, 
possibly expect that your Honourable Court would at any time 
lose sight of that interest you had so w armly espoused, much less 
that your Honourable Court w ould at any lime embark in, or un¬ 
dertake to do, any thing in or concerning this valuable branch of 
commerce fatal to its best interests, and inevitably ruinous to a 
body of men, who had, with infinite labour, and adventure unpre¬ 
cedented, brought it to an unrivalled state of perfection. 

You* Petitioner, therefore, humbly solicits the attention of 
your Honourable Court to the condition of himself and others, 
iiv ligo planters in general, as affected by the purchase of indigo 
on the spot by the Company, or advancing for the same, as causing 
most ruinous extension of the manufacture; as your petitioner begs 
leave move particularly to state, by the accompanying letters, 
numbered 1 and 2* to which your Petitioner craves the most 
serious attention of your Honourable Court. 

And your Petitioner, relying on the justice and consideration of 
your Honourable Court, most humbly hopes that your Honour¬ 
able Court will, by the present, opportunity, signify to your Go¬ 
vernment at Bengal, your intention neither to advance fur the. 
manufacture of, nor to purchase, indigo in future. Your Peti¬ 
tioner is the more sanguine (if he could for a moment suppose 
your Honourable Court could consider ;»y thing in competition 
with the general anymore enlarged interests of this valuable com¬ 
merce) that his prayer will be attended to, when it must be ob¬ 
vious to your Honourable Court, h° humbly presume:*, as well 
from the arguments contained in his letters above alluded to, as 

* The letters here alluded to are those which precede this petition, 
s 
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perhaps from <lie experience of your Honourable Court, that a 
trade in this article cannot be advantageous to the Honourable 
Company, but, on the contrary, must ultimately be greatly pre¬ 
judicial to their interest, and to the interests of the empire at large. 

(Signed) AtEX. Nowell. 

\bth April, 1811, 

43, W impale Street . 

Reply of the Court of Directors to the foregoing Petition. 

“ SIR, 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company have con¬ 
sidered your letter, reciting several circumstances, which have at 
tended the manufacture of indigo within the provinces of Bengal 
and Babar, during the last twenty years, and calling the attention 
of the Court to the condition of yourself ancF others, indigo 
planters in general, as affected by the purchase of indigo ori the 
spot by the Company, or advancing for the same, and requesting 
the Court will signify *o the Governor-General in Council their 
intention, neither to advance for the manufacture of, nor to pur¬ 
chase indigo in future; and I am directed to acquaint you, that 
the Court have paid due attention to the subject, and are of opi¬ 
nion, that it is incumbent on them, to continue the commerce of 
Indigo to such extent as may suit the Company's general views of 
trade; and that in so doing they are fully satisfied, they do not in 
any manner contravene the liberal policy, winch lias ever governed 
them in respect to indigo planters. 

“ I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) “ J. Ramsay, See.'’ 

East India House , 
iMJunc, 1811. 

“ In addition to the arguments contained in the foregoing peti- 
tion and letters, on the subject of the Company interfering in the 
commerce of indigo, Mr. Nowell might (indeed he deems it an 
omission that he has not) have noticed more particularly the un¬ 
fortunate and peculiar condition of the planter, who, in all eases, 
and in nil events, is bound to bis speculation, by the large capital 
invested in dead stock and out-standing balances; (tic only chance 
of redeeming which is the continuance in bis undertaking, fie 
cannot, like the general merchant, whose warehouses etui equally 
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‘well receive any article of commerce, ami whose capital is equally 
applicable to all, range at large in a general commerce. The 
peculiarity of this condition,, Mr, Nowell humbly hopes, would, if 


submitted to a superior and protecting power, be deemed worthy 
of the most serious consideration. As would, Mr. N. humbly 
hopes, the circumstance of the Company's servants, armed as they 
necessarily are with imperial power, manufacturing indigo, on their 
own private account, on terms, of course, fur more advantageous 
than the indigo planter, who possesses no such uncommonly advan¬ 
tageous, adventitious, situation, greatly, no doubt, to the preju¬ 
dice of the industrious planter. 

*' Mr. Nowell further begs leave to refer the reader to an article, 
page 7 4 of the <£ Remarks on the Observations of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company, on the Evidence 
respecting the Private Trade/' In this reference, however, Mr. 
Nowell does not conceive, that the interests ok this commerce are 
so well understood as they are by himself: but there will be found 
in it somewhat more of the hLstory of this devoted article, as well 
as of the policy which has invariably influenced the East India 
Company in every act of their interference, which Mr. Nowell, 
of necessity, abstained from. Mr. Nowell, on the contrary, dif¬ 
fers entirely from the observations and conclusions contained iu 
the article referred to, tending to allow to the Company the merit 
of benefitting this commerce, by the means they, at any time, 
afforded of extending the speculations in it‘: Mr. Nowell means 
ail manner of assistance or interference beyond the licences to erect 
uvaImfactorie$/ , 



Tire article on indigo in the work above referred to, is as follows. 
« INDIGO. 

“ Upon this subject the Chairman and Deputy state, that * the 
merchants and their advocates have not been backward in claiming 
a large proportion of credit, for having originally introduced, and 
brought to perfection, an article which now bears so distinguished 
a feature in the list of Asiatic imports \\ and a quotation is made 
from some authority not /lied in confirmation of this claim. The 
passage, thus digressiveiy quoted, may not be critically accurate in 
respect to the recency of cultivation; but it is obvious tha i general 
cultivation was intended by the author, in which sense the assertion 
is maintainable. 
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‘ Iji refutation of Ibis quoted passage, the Directors have gone 
into a long historical dissertation, to satisfy the Honourable Com- 
mittee, that k India produced indigo from time immemorial/ and 
timf it owes its present extension 'nd success, to the fostering 
hand of the Company. As the introduction of this dissertation 
upon indigo was not called for by any part of the evidence, upon 
which 4 the Observations’ are professedly made, it can only be 
ascribed to the desire of monopolizing the merit of bringing this 
orug to perfection, from which the revenue now reaps a large be¬ 
nefit; but the merchants, on behalf of their absent constituents, 
beg leave to in?isf, that the merit may be justly shared between 
the Company and the private cultivators, though they and the 
merchants think in no equal degree, as they hope to be able to 
show. 

" After the Company had entered into a contract with an indi¬ 
vidual in 1 779, and purchased indigo of other cultivators, by 
"hici: essay they acknowledge to have incurred f a loss of up- 
wards of <£ 80 , 000 ,’ they agreed to) leave it to < their servants, 
and those who lived under their protection, to serve as a safe and 
legal channel for remitting their fortunes to this country.’ 

“ The Honourable Committee will estimate, as they see cause, 
the extraordinary liberality in this relinquishment and concession ■ 
but without pretending to the least merit, the merchants conceive] 
that had any speculation of theirs been attended by the like disad- 
vautage, they must, in common discretion, have adopted precisely 
(he same line of conduct. 

“ It is added, however, that the Company did not cease to stand 
forward, and afford their assistance, to die way of loan, to the 
cnlvitators, ‘ which enabled them to persevere in theii exertions. 

“It is acknowledged, that the Company have the merit of 
having made advances of money to the manufacturers of this 
article, repayable from the sales in Europe; nor is it disputed, that 
these advances occasioned an extension of the cultivation of indigo 
The merchants are as willing to allow the Company * every degree 
of merit, to which they have well founded pretensions' as the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman profess themselves willing to 
concede to the merchants; but they deem it necessary to the in- 
formation of the Honourable Committee, to state, that the rale 
of exchange at which these advances were repayable to the Com 
pauy in London, was an advantageous rate, and that they believe 
they do uot greatly err in asserting, that few other channels of re- 
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uiittance from Bengal, if any, resorted to by the Company, yielded 
so good u profit as these brans on indigo, while the cultivators 
were by no means exempt from inconveniences, arising from the 
terms to which they were held, in the execution of their contracts. 

“ The encouragement is nevertheless admitted, as tending to 
promote the extension of the cultivation of this article, and that 
very expensive factories were consequently copstmcted, which, 
being once built, required to be worked amnia!!;, to prevent their 
falling lo decay, even when the produce of thdse exertions was 
not saleable at a profit. 

lf At one period, indigo became greatly depreciated m the Euro¬ 
pean markets, and extremely heavy were the losses sustained by all 
parties concerned, excepting the Honourable Company, whose re¬ 
imbursement was fixed at a favourable exchange* 

,r If ever encouragement was most essentially desirable, it was 
surely iben, wheft, by the aid of the Company's loans to the cultJ 
valors, larg» sums had been sunk in erecting works, to such an 
extent indeed, that the majority, if not all, had involved so much 
of their capitals, as to be driven to very ruinous expedients, for the 
purpose of raising the necessary funds for persisting in their ope¬ 
rations, to which they foresaw ft profitable termination. 

‘ At this critical juncture, the fostering purse of the Company 
•was closed. After struggling with difficulty, and surmounting every 
discouragement for many years, the indigo cultivators once more 
began to reap the advantages of their activity and perseverauce, 
when d ivas deemed expedient, that the Company should become 
importers on their own account, which they still continue to be. 

“ The merchants do not mean to argue that there was any in jus 
tice in this determination, of eiuhavouring to benefit the Company 
by the favourable change which had taken place in this branch of 
Asiatic commerce, though they might, in their turn, complain of 
* interference.’ They should be deserting the grounds they hold 
on this subject in general, were they to complain of a fair compe¬ 
tition on mercantile principles; but of such competition they are 
not afraid. Yet they must contend, that the merit of having ex- 
tended their support to the indigo planters, on such very disinte¬ 
rested principles as * their Observations/ insinuate, is considerably 
diminished by the circumstances here stated.” 
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EXTAJCTS relating to the Pepper Trade in Malabar, 
with a i mime Abstract of certain Proceedings in Tra- 
vancore . 

[i he following extracts from the Report of the Joint Commis¬ 
sioners from Bengal and Bombay, in he years 1792 and 1793, will 
suffice to show the spirit in which the Company’s Pepper Trade in 
Malabar has been carried on. 

Pam. ^CXXXIX. In the extracts that have been inserted in the 
eighty-first paragraph, from the Governor Of Bombay’s instructions 
to the Commissioners, General Abm romby refers to the Baja's 
breach of * the most essential article of their engage merits, it* rela¬ 
tion to the exclusive trade of the country, a3 most of the pepper 
this season’ that is for the Malabar year 96 * 7 , * was clandestinely 
sold/ and that some compact of this nature must have been un¬ 
derstood on both sides (though no where, as far as we have seen 
directly or formally stipulated) is plainly inferrible, not only from 
the preceding quotation, but from Sir Robert Abererouiby’s pre¬ 
vious communication to the same Rajas, record;*] in the book 
of Persian correspondence; whence it appears that, as early as in 
the month of December, 179 G be addressed a circular letter to 
the Rajas of Calicut, Cartirraad, Cottiote, and Chcrkuh calling 
upon them, 6 in compliance with the express engagements they 
bad entered into with Government, that the Company shall have 
the exclusive right to the whole of the trade of their, countries, 
whether of pepper, or of any other article of commerce/ to issue 
immediate orders to their subjects, not otherwise to dispose of the 
former; and even before the receipt of this requisition, the Calicut 
Raja appears to have advised the Governor, in November of 
that year, of his having issued orders to prevent his merchants 
from selling their pepper to others than the Company, on no less 
a penalty, as he ostentatiously and insincerely writes, than death ; 
notwithstanding which, the greater part of this precious commo¬ 
dity, termed Malabar money, was during the same season sold in 
a manner deemed, by the Honourable Company’s representatives, 
clandestine ; which was, however, but very little more than was to 
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^ :ctcd, whilst its owners were tempted at all hazards to 
aggie it mto the French colony of Mahe, where they were paid 
for it at the rate of 1/5 rupees per candy, whilst the Company had 
limited to 130 . the price they wxkild allow to be given for it on 
their own account.’* 

“ CXLV. The commission next determined to fix on a mode 
with the Northern Rajas, lor the provision of this article, concern¬ 
ing which, they v re informed by Mr. Taylor, the chief of Telii- 
clierrv, and Colli for General of that division of the country, 
that in Hyder and Tippoo’s time, when the ? Circar took tlieir pro¬ 
portion of pepper (being one half of the produce) the Rajas them¬ 
selves exacted the othermoiety, promising to b ■:* accountable for its 
price to the proprietors; this they however so very ill performed, 
as to occasion much public oppression, in the constant struggle 
which thus appear* to have been kept up, relative to this precious 
commodity; which was likely to become still greater, by the 
increasin'; demand for it in the Europe market, insomuch, that 
it was then (i. e. i/i Sept. 17 <) 2 ) purchasing at Mah£, at 1 75 rupees 
per candy, whilst the Company’s limited price was (as already ob¬ 
served) only 135 rupees; but Mr. Taylor gave it as his opinion, 
that by giving wiihjn ten rupees of the French purchasing prices, 
or 1 05 rupees per candy, the owners would rather sell it at that 
small disadvantage to the Company, than run the risk of smug¬ 
gling. And to show that the Honourable Company would still 
tie gainers at this rate by the sales in England, he adverted to the 
high price it bore there, of 2 s. per lb. submitting thereon a calcu¬ 
lation to the Commissioners, whereby, supposing it to yield only 
Is*. 8c/. and that a ship carried 2000 candies, this would produce 
£. 1 , 00,000, and if valued at 2s. 1/20,000, or at a medium of 
the two prices 1,10,000, from which ucducting the purchase in 
India at 1.65 rupee , making on 2000 candies 3 ; 30 , 00 o rupees, or 
in pound? sterling (at 2 s, 3d. per iupec) ££7,lty f and estimating 
the tonnage to amount, on fi70.tons, at £.26 10$. each, to 
£.l7 ? 755y there would only remain to be deducted out of the 
large mercantile profit, that would hence result, charges of 
merchandize in India and Europe, and the Government duty in 
England; on which view of the case the Commissioners authorized 
Mr, Taylor to buy, at J6'0 rupees the candy, 200 candies of the 
preceding year’s crop, which would otherwise have found its way 
into Mahe: and they issued circular injunctions to all the northern 
Rajas, to secure the pepper for the Company, and not to let the 
French have any.” 
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** CXLVU. From the refice&ms, therefore, that appi at to have 
arisen on the above occasion, ami Ending that if merchant's were 
employed to collect the pepper, they must be indulged in the 
exercise of a greater authority than it might be safe to entrust to 
them, the Commissioners determined, in October 1 792 , to em 
ploy and trust to the Rajas. tor that purchase, in the northern conn- 
trios, in like mam; 1 as they had done to the Zamorin's minister 
in the southernand in the view of holding out the greater en¬ 
couragement to-the future culture of the vires us well as to the 
present pepper owners, to deal honestly widi the Company, 
not otherwise to dispose of any part of their produce, it was deter¬ 
mined to relinquish and abolish in favour of the cultivator, through¬ 
out all the ceded countries, the Company’s or Govern mtnfs right 
to the tax on pepper, i. e, to a consideration either in kind or in 
money equal to one half of the crop; and that through the agency 
of the Rajas aforesaid, the whole or both shares of this pepper should 
he secured for the Company, at t he price, w hich was now settled to 
be paid for it, of live rupees p< r inaund, or 100 rupees petTdlk 
cherry candy of 640 pounds: whereby the Commissioners esti 
mated that the pepper growers would be materially benefited ac¬ 
cording to a calc ulate which they made, on the footing of a inaund , 
or the 20th part of a candy, of pepper being according to file 
inlaud prime cost, or the market price, worth six rupees to the 
Proprietor, for winch, on the whole of his crop, he did only how 
evoi realise three rupees, since the other moiety was taken for its 
tax by Government; whereas having now no such tax to pay, 
and receiving five rupees a matmd to r hi* entire produce, be would 
prove thereby a gainer of two rupees per maund; but however spa¬ 
ciously -fair and alluring this theory might appear upon paper, it 
very' materially miscarried in the execution, as will bt noticed in its 
propot: place/’ 

“CXLVliL Meanwhile M^jor Dow had concluded vi'ftTFthe 
Ruja of Tmvencore, (whose country is supposed to yield commu- 
minis Minis 8000 ) a pepper contract for 5398 candies, induding the 
arrears of former years, as per the undermentioned particular* 
extracted from the contract. 



700 Candies at 82-rupees (customs included as 


per ancient agreements)... . 57,400 

1000 Ditio at ICO rupees each.... 1*00,000 

Customs on ditto at two rupees 

per candy.•*•;».. 2,600 

--~~ 1,32,600 

*2000 Ditto at 140 rupees each. 2,80,000 

Customs at two ditto per candy 4,000 

i-.— — 2,84,000 

Total 4,000 Candies of the present contract - 


for rupees.4,74,000 

Add 1,398 Ditto for the estimated amount 
of former unfulfilled contracts, 

at 100 rupees per candy.- 1,39,800 

Customs on ditto at two rupees 

per candy..... 2,790 

_— 1,42,596 

Total 6,398 Candies to be delivered in *793 — 

for rupees... - 6,10,590 

Making the average price for the 4,000 candies of the new con¬ 
tract turn out 118 rupee* per candy/’ 

" CLXXXIl. Of the pepper contract above noticed to hav4 at 
this period taken place between General Abercromby the Governor 
of Bombay, and the Raja of Tiavencore, your Lordship is no doubt 
already fully advised ; and therefore*wc shall only briefly notice, 
iu addition lo the former intimation cone-truing it in the Bengal 
Commissioners" already quoted address; of the 5th of January, ihat 
it is for 3000 candies annually for a period of ten years certain, 
and at the price of 117 Bombay .rupees per candy, inclusive of two 
rupees per candy for the customs/' 

u OCX. Having from the 145th to the 147th paragraph, pointed 
out the means adopted by the Commissioners from Bombay for 
securing the pepper o r the year 961, or I7S2-3, we have to observe, 
that however pmsrtttsing that plan may have theoretically appeared, 
and however the execution of it was afterwards attempted to be 
ensured, by guards of sepoys and by armed boat;? and denuncia¬ 
tion of the severest punishment against all private dealers ; still it 
was soon perceived, when the season arrived for the reaping this 
article, (that is, as early as towards the latter end of January, 1793) 
that the pepper was on all sides, and especially in the Northern 
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■istrict^ taking ite- natural course fo the best mafketsf without 
owners at ail considering. that the inlaw! market price, Which the 
itujas were to purchase it at for the Company, v'tz> IOO rupees 
per candy, proved in fact to them m well as to the Company equal 
to rupees 20Q (which is as high ms private purchasers #ouh! give 
for it) since the said pepper growers were to be paid, or at least 
it wm the object of the plan to pay them, for the whole of their 
produce at that rate, 'instead of only for the one half, and of 
Government^ or their Rajas, taking (as hud been usual) the other 
half for their revenue: but whether immediate appetite! for gain 
blinded these landholders, and prevented their equitably referring 
in their own minds to this calc illation* or whether (as seems more 
probable) they could place little or no confidence, either on re¬ 
ceiving from the Rajas the payment intended by Government, or 
that these latter would (whatever the Company's servants might 
intend) at all excuse the revenue usually payable on their vines ; 
certain it is, that we soon perceived, unless more effectual measures 
were resorted to, than trusting to the fidelity of these Rajas’-agehry 
in behalf of Government, the Company would have got link or 
no pepper, had we not, iu the month of February, employed well- 
informed native merchant#, supported by Company 's civil servants, 
to proceed into the several districts of Cher kill and CoUiote, <Hcc. 
and to secure and pay for what still remained in them.and after 
aliorly about i .130 candies were procured from all the Northern 
Districts, which is less bv nearly £00 t ‘an Mr. Taylor, the Chief 
of Tellicherry, had been usually able to purchase in former years, 
by giving the fair market price; and in the Sou them Districts, 
which are known to yield at least, i ,.500 candies, ordy 423| can- 
dies were received; so that reckoning, at a moderate valuation, 
tile product of this year's crop to have been in both divisions 
equal to 4,500 candies not nearly one half was procured for 
Government; iu view to all which, and upon consideration of the 
opinion of your Lordship in Council, under date the i 1th of 
February, that * you will be happy, if n shall hereafter appear 
that the restraints against a free frade in pepper may be removed, 
without incurring too great a risk of disappointment to the Com¬ 
pany's investinient/ we determined, since it bad thus evidently 
appeared, how very ineffectual and even detrimental to the further¬ 
ance of our H on curable employers' interests the attempting to force 
this trade had proved, to relinquish all idea of maintaining this 
monopoly in time to come, of which we issued public notice ou 
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of April \ 79,?. cnnoim'ing that the Goaipany Avoald 
limit its future drf&Sb iu thh article to the moiety iti kmi, which 
they are entitled to as the Sovereign ; leaving to the owners freely 
to dispose of the other ninety at their own option ; and u afforded 
us int'ch satisfaction to find hy your Lordship's letter to the Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay, under date the 17 th of March, ifaafc h; having 
adopted this measure, we had acted conformably to the sentiments 
entert ained on the subject by your Lordsfop, as well *5 to those 
of General Abercromby, ax expressed to .us during bis stay on 
this coast.” 

The Commissioners having entered into ail agreement with the 
Haja of Cfiericul for the revenue of his district for live year 
f.7 93-4, by which he was to pay to the Company mi this m 
count, the sum of 1>25,300 rupees, the following arrangement h 
reported to have taken plac.% iu respect to the pepper of th-hr 
district. 

« CCCVI. But in the meanwhile we sought to nfake the most 
of the terms to which the slaja had agreed, by causing him to 
understand, and consent, that the Honourable Company should 
receive half of the pepper amaiatly produced from the vines, 
for which he was to obtain a deduction in the amount of his 
payable Jumma at the rate of 100 rupees a candy; which being 
less* by at least fd, than the most ordinary average rate of the 
market price at tfcc sea ports, would therefore, on the 200 candies, 
which their moiety may for the ensuing year be reasonably ex¬ 
pected iv amount to, operate as .a real and effective increase of 
ten thousand rupees to the Jui itna, so'us to render it fairly esti¬ 
mable at rupees, which would be.annually augmenting, 

m propc rtion as the expected re-establishment of the full growth 
i uA former exteution of the cultivation of pepper should be pro¬ 
moted# 

xi CGLVJL And we considered, as a further ad vantage acquired 
on this occasion to the country, the Raja's stipulating in writing, 
to allow the cultivators of the pepper to dispose of the rema ning 
moietv thereof at their own free option to the highest bidders, 
instead of obliging them (as had hitherto been for the most part 
the established practice with the Malabar Rajas) to disjxwc of 
it to himself, at a base or perhaps no price; so that, by the sale 
of this valuable commodity, these MKRCAKTi^fe and mono- 
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gMU-sttltC .$ove^BlGN's* used to derive pthemuhcA 
'^dtkvtiages\ to the genera! impoverishment of their di struts.’ 1 

«■ CCLVm. But the present Raja now also agreed ro ^aouaec* 
m future, ail dealings as a merchant” &c, &c. 

“ CCCCVJIL In the 155th paragraph we have already .•stated 
that, with a view to this desirable object, we had, soon alter the 
,p?*ctiou of the Commissioners from Bengal with those of Bom- 
bay, declared the trade in all articles b« pepper io be free ; 
and in the 210th paragraph vve l^vc mentioned the pubik^tioa 
which we issued on the 15th of April 1793, announcing that the 
Company would in future limit its claims on tins article to the 
moiety in kind, which as sovereign they are entitled to: in ibt 
tenor of which publication, wc have also since been induced, on 
the opinion and report of the Supravisor, to admit for t)v> present, 
and by way of experiment, of a degree of alteration, so far Us to 
agree to his proposal that the Company's revenue on this article, 
consisting of half of the pepper produced, shall for the year 9by, 
or 1793-4 be (according to the most usual practice of that divi¬ 
sion) taken in kind (under the precautions as to its estimate that, 
are pointed out in the voucher. No. 103) only in the Northern 
Districts, which are estimated to yield about two thirds of the 
entire annual crop of the province; and that for the residue, con¬ 
sisting of the quantity grown in the Southern Districts, the fixed 
nugdee, or money rent of three gold fanams per vine, shall be 
collected, au<i the parties thereon left free to sell their produce 
cither to the Company or to any others w ho may hid the highest 
for it; in agreeing to which deviation from out original plan, 
we have been principally swayed by the belief, not so much that 


* It is carious here to observe, how fluently the Con*puny 1 .- servants can 
vilify 4t MjR*«t.AN*m.E and momopou/tmc. sovereign?’' wfcca cot speaking 
Of tlieir own Piasters, the East India Company. The author of these* p^ra* 
graphs, one* in his life, wrote to the Commercial Board <u ftttyat, that 
M on general principles the Honourable the Governor in Council was 
averse to mtcrpoae any rules for ccntroliug the trade, or the pric&s of the 
raw' mat* rial, being of opinion, with di the best authorities on civil polity, 
that tin* more commerce 13, in every branch of it, fell to And i?a ovru level, 
the more; whi it prosper to the general advantage of all those interested in 
it; w • Notwithstanding t&es conviction here expressed iu general principles, 
this persons was throughout the whole of his long administration, in prac. 
tf>y thfc a?.KMi decided and zealous .supporter of the Company's uumopo- 
Jiziiiu sovereign trade in all its branches, both internal and external.-—Such 
is the inevitable effect of the system here treated of. 
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natives to the southward would (a? Mr, Farmer apprehends) 
distfe as m innovation, the delivery of the moiety of their pepper 
to Government in kind ; as from a view to the advantage derivable 
for making, for one year, an experiment of the two modes in the 
different parts of the country; from the result of which, a conclu¬ 
sion may be drawn, as to which will in future be the best permanent 
mode of management for this important, and priniu y article, 
among those with which Malabar is almost exclusively blessed/' 

« CCGCIX* As connected with the subject of the preceding 
paragraph we have next to observe, Mi continuation of that of 
Mr. Page and Mr.-Boddam's attempted negotiation with the Raja 
of Cochin (noticed in the 181st paragraph) for the pepper of his 
country 9 that after a long correspondence between us mid Mr* 
Powney (the principal parts of which stand recorded hi die 
voucher, No. 22, already referred to) the Raja lias agreed to de¬ 
liver as much pepper annually to the Company, from that part of 
his country lying to the northward of the Travaneorc lines, as the 
researches and local examination to be this ensuing year Made by 
the agents of oar Government, shall ascertain to be the produce, 
fr>r which he is to be paid at the rate of 115 rupees per candy ” 

« CCCCX. As to its present enhanced value in the market, 
and the great competition that continues for it, the preceding no¬ 
tices in the i 45th and 2|0th paragraphs need nut be repeated; but 
there is no doubt that it last year sold at .Ms.he at about 200 rupees 
per candy/' 

Of the two different modes of taxation above mentioued in 
the 408th paragraph; it may be briefly noticed, that the latter, 
or three gold fananis per pepper vine, *it length prevailed gene¬ 
rally; whilst of this rate, and of its relative proportion to the 
ascertained average produce of an extensive vineyard, we have 
the following authentic information in the public records. 

Extracts from a Letter from the principal Collector in Mala¬ 
bar to his Assistant employed on a revenue Surrey of the: 
RhandaUrra District , dated iGth April, 1803. 
u The average of pepper calculated oh the produce df from 
(5000 to 23,000 vines, during a period of nix years per vine, 
is ys of a pound avoirdupoise weight/' 

<{ It is well known, and clearly ascertained, that the quantity 
of pepper produced in Malabar has decreased beyond all ealeu- 
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lation and belief since the period of Kyd&fs conquest. This gra¬ 
dual decrease seems to have c\ nlimitd uninterrupted, throughout 
the whole period of our own administration; and ] emi have ho 
hesitation in saying, that the exorbitantly high rates of taxation 
are a chief, cause. Vines require annual care, or they go to ruif.; 

nd all former inodes have operated to discourage the necessary 
rare : the consequences arc n«nv felt and obvious. The present or 
former assessment of three gold fanams, or 342 roa.s *, indi- 
crimitKtttfy on a vino whose aw nige gross produce b only wort;* 
VI run f, is loo monstrous to require a comment. ’ 


In consequence of this vast disproportion between the tan and! 
actual produce of vines, it became necessary in the assessment 
account:? to class, under the head of one vine, a certain number, 
according to their supposed or estimated produce; that is, where, 
ever the vines- were actually counted; hut in most cases a cerfau* 
number of vines were arbitrarily-"entered in the accounts at the 
discretion of a corrupt or ignorant Native assessor, his needless 
here to point out the liability of such a tax m Ibis to opp&ssioi* 
on the one hand, and to fraud and error on the other: for these 
consequences arc quite obvious. Notwithstanding this - enormous 
tax, however, on pepper, as long as the Company continued tc» 
trade in this article, their purchases of it, even from the iohabi- 
taah so taxed, continued to be iuilocnced by the same spirit as to 
price, as evinced ui the preceding extracts, viz. the most perse¬ 
vering efforts, aided, and even enjoined, by the ruling branch of 
their pow er, to procure the commodity at rates considerably below 
those of the free and open market. 

• Three gold ianams and a half, or 400 teas, go to a Uorr.oay rupee, 
commonly valued at 2s. .Id. sterling. 

t This h the price ot 6-1 Otto of a pound at the estimated valtty to tli^ 
cultivator 6t pepper, who is also the payer of the tax. At 180 rupees per 
cat dy, t»*e average price paid for it at this time by the exporters, the 
value of 6 40tto of 'u pomitl would only be 68cm. Since dto fee, the 
Company having also withdrawn from the trade, the price of pipp»< hat 
fallen to 5© rupees per candy; at which rate the value of 6-10tos of a pound 
would be 31 rm The tajk however continue. I believe, ,’o tbv present 
tour niialtercd, viz. three fauaitis, or reas per viue. 
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It, 179 % the Raja executed a treftty to ^ubsidi^ three battalion* 
of Sepoys, one company of European artillery, and two companies 
of Lascars, at the annual cost of £A2$l&> 

From the preceding extracts, it appears that the Uaja was at 
this time bound by another treaty to the Company, by which he 
agreed to supply the Company annually with 3000 candies of pep¬ 
per, at the rate of 117 rupees per candy. At the of execut¬ 
ing the subsidiary treaty, some modification, I think, took place of 
the pepper contract* Not having the record at band, 1 can only 
say, from the impression of my own memory, that the quantity of 
pepper io be supplied was (l believe) augmented to 4000 candies, 
and the price to 125 rupees. At this time, Malabar pepper was 
in so great demand, m to be proverbially termed <c Malabar mo¬ 
ney.’’ Its market price from 17^ to 200 and 2 ?() rupees per 
ca;siy*. In spite of the heavy .loss thus occasioned to the Raja, 
be fulfilled his agreement, or with little deficiency; under all fir- 
cumshiuc.es, a singular proof of merit,and of fidelity to engagements. 

When the W of these contracts was executed in 1793, there 
was no sobsidiar treaty; and it was then stipulated, that the 
Raja should be paid for his pepper chiefly in arms and ac* 
cmitreiuents, broadcloth, &c. from the Company V stores. 
Though the pepper was rated in the contract at the inadequate 
juice of It 7 rupees; yet the goods ami stores above mentioned 
were charged to the Raja at the Company's own price, that is, at 
the rate, at which the Raja had been for several preceding years 
charged -for these supplies. 

After the execution of the subsidiary treaty* it appears, how¬ 
ever, that the subsidy was realized in the way of set-off, in the 
accounts with the Raja for pepper. In fact, it was paid in pepper, 
ami readily received bv the Company in this way, long as the 
price continued high in Europe, and that of the supply far below 
the market price in India; but these circumstances changing, pepper 
becoming a drug in Europe, nod its price it? Malabar falling below 
117 rupees pm- candy, the Company's servants became averse to 
take that pepper, through which alone the Raja was enabled to pay 
bis subsidy—yet the subsidy was insisted on. 

* is the Malabar price, whore the candy was worth about 15 to 20 
rupees more than the Travancore candy 
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A scries of irritative measures and bickerings ensued, which 
occasioned the Company’s Government to be spoken of in Malabar, 
as unjust and oppressive towards the Raja. Being in Malabar in 
IHOtf, the adjoining province to Travancore, l frequently heard 
this mentioned in terms of indignation, which surprised me inudi, 
as coming from the submissive natives of the East. 

Though the Raja was unable to pay the subsidy of 1/95 when 
ills pepper was rejected, and that too in breach, if not of the letter, 
certainly of the understanding, of his contract, yet another treaty 
was exacted from Km in 3 805, whereby the subsidy was more 
than doubled. Still Jess could this be paid, if the other could not. 
For two years after the execution of this latter treaty, no pay 
inent was made on account of the additional subsidy, although otte 
half if it was remitted. The spirit of irritation and animosity in¬ 
creased. Complaints of the liarsb conduct of Government to the 
Raja and his ministers spread far and wide. An attempt was 
made on the life of the Resident, Open hostility cosued in 1808, 
which w as terminated by the march of a large British force into 
Tnmmcbre; but the war was prosecuted by the Travancoreans 
with acts of horrid cruelty and vengeance, which clearly evinced 
the extreme irritation to which their minds had been roused. 

The Itaja, however, was obliged to submit to the terms imposed; 
his t/ewan, Vayloo Tomboy, put a period to his existence; 
several of the principal ministers were publicly executed. The 
Rajas favourite adherents and domestics being remora! from his 
person, and others substituted, that were disagreeable to him, he 
soon died of grief and vexation. His heir succeeded ; bur proving 
not quite so tractable as could be wished, he was deposed, after a 
reign of six mouths, and a Rana, a female, placed in nominal charge 
of the Govern inert. The deposed Raja is banished to Te lie berry, 
where lie mirks, on a small fusion. 

The new subsidiary treaty of 1805 had been always repre¬ 
sented as the sole cause of this unhappy war. it stipulated for an 
increase of subsidy in money, which the late Raja and his Dewan 
invariably declared their inability to pay. It. was, moreover, a 
breach of the old treaty, which was declared (1 believe) to be 
perpetual. It also gave to the British Government the right of 
interfering, at all times, with to advice in the internal affairs of 
Travancore; and upon certain emergencies, of which theGovermvr- 
Generai wrs himself to judge, full power to assume the direct go¬ 
vernment of the country. The requisition to pay the subsidy ia 
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moiicv HI harder upon the Raja, because the Company,'in addi¬ 
tion to their own rejection of iitt pepper, tvh'fch was his c hief 
means of paying it, hod from the year 1800 prohibiteci ail inter- 
course on his part with foreign Europeans, who were formerly 
the chief purchasers of this article. For this there were political 
reasons, in respect at least to our natural enemies; hut still it did 
not mitigate the severity of the arrangement to the Raja in u com¬ 
mercial view. 

Considering ali these circumstances, it cannot surprise us to be 
info;med, that this treaty was uniformly and steadily resisted by 
the Raja ami his Dewan for four years, previous to its execution ; 
that it was only executed under the dread of a military force, 
which had been marched towards lYavancore, on the avowed 
plea of quelling internal disturbances; that it was constantly 
complained of by letter tn the Madras Government, from the 
Raja and his Dewan, both previous and subsequent to its execu¬ 
tion, till fhth letters were at last returned unopened; and that it 
should have at length excited irritation in a breast so uncivilized 
us that of the Dewan, as to induce him, in the warfare* which eu- 
* *cd, to commit the most tin justifiable ami atrocious acts of bar- 
bar.ty, and the more especially, if true, as asserted, that the war 
was conducted by the British troops, for a time at least, on the 
principle of giving no quarter to the Travancoreans*. The war, 

* Independent of the treacherous attempt made by the Dcwati on the 
!>fe of the Resident, and which ;>f course nothing could justify, it is well 
known, that on the ot^aioti of Dr. Home and thirty-three solthers of his 
Majesty’s 12th regiment, falling by accident iuto the hands of the Tra- 
' ancoreans, they were cruelly massacred^ by order of the Dewan. Upon 
these Europeans bing demanded of him, he is reported to have replied, 
“ When >ou return me first the women and children thaiwere extermi¬ 
nated by Colonel ’s battalion, then you shall have the Europeans.’* This 
refer* to the action fought ncarQailou, when many thousands of the Ira van- 
coream were said to have been 3lam, in consequence of an order issued to 
give no quarter. It may be here added, that the wife and daughter of 
Colonel Chalmers, with an infant, fell on this occasion into the hands of the 
T>«wan, bat they were returned, as report at least slated, without mo¬ 
lestation. 

In (he abstract here given of these transactions, I hope.lt may be clearly 
understood, that it is. tar from my intention to throw rejections upou any 
of the individuals concerned in them, on the part of the tfritish Govern¬ 
ment. f know some at the principal gentltetnen personally, arid I know 
them to be men of strict integrity -and cfeiingtiisMItalents. On thta, as 

every other similar occasion, it is the system, not the persons, that I 
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however, ended in, the compile sub mission of the Travancore Go¬ 
vernment ; and tho successors of pc unhappy Raja and his Dewan 
paid up, in 1 $09, arrears of subsidy, to the amount of 11 iacs of 
rupees. t 

Besides this, the Madras Government determined, that all the 
charges incident to these disturbances in Cochin and Travancore, 
should be. defrayed by the Rajas—the llaja of Cochin ene-ihml. 
and the Raja of Travancore two thirds. 

The ordnance, arms, and military stores taken by the British 
aims in this campaign, were estimated to equal in quantity all that 
was captured in Mysore. 

The whole annual supply of tobacco (a monopoly in the Raja's 
hands) on its way from Ceylon to Travancore was sensed, and con- 
demned, (I believe) as lawful prize, 

A great deal of property taken in Travancore was also sold as 
prize property. 

On tbese transactions, the Madras Government observed, “ that 
under the declarations msde in their proclamation, published on 
the advance of the troops into Travancore, aud the subsequent 
conduct of the Raja, which entitled him to the benefit of those 
declarations, it was our decided opinion, that neither the property 
of the Raja , not any of his subjects could, without a breat h of 
public faith , be deemed to be lawful prize, the British Govern¬ 
ment never having considered itself at war with the Raja. 

Notwithstanding this proclamation, and the resolution founded 
on it, the Madras Government authorized all the military stores, 
arms, and ordnance, because, as they afterwards thought proper to 
stato, these were instruments or means of offence used to oppose 
the advance of the troops, to be valued, and an equivalent sum to 
be distributed as prize*money to tlie army, which equivalent was 

accuse, being convinced, that as long as the system continues, it never can 
and never will, be executed better, 

P. S. Since writing the preceding abstract, an official Jettei from the 
Conrt of Directors to the Government of Fort St. George* dated 29fh 
September, i#09, on the Travancore disturbances, has been printed among 
the Parliamentary papers. In this, the principal subordinate agents in these 
transaction* are not only exculpated, but praised for UHr conduct. It is 
thus distinctly admitted, that all that was done in Travancore was done by 
order of the Govei nor»General, and of the Governor of Fort St. George. 

it is satisfactory also to find in this official document, a confirmation of 
several < f the most important facts given in the preceding abstract. 
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charged to the account of the Raja, after deducting therefrom the 
value of other property belonging to the Raja, sud liis subjects; 
which had been captured and sold. 

The yalu of this latter property, if rated at the amount of sale, 
would certainly fall very short, perhaps not. be one half* of its 
former value to its old proprietors. Besides, being only credited 
in account with the Raja, it is more, than probable the obi pro¬ 
prietors never got one sixpence of the amount. 

Of the guns and stores, however, it is necessary to explain that, 
these, or probably the greater part of them, had on former occa 
dons been purchased by the Raja out of the Company's stores. 
They were now taken in a warfare occasioned by the Tnivanco- 
reans being driven to desperation, confiscated in breach of public 
faith, arbitrarily valued for the sake of prize-money, and then 
(he Raja hitarelf made to pay that valuation, to the army, namely 
13$,000 Pag 3 , or «C55,200, called by the Madras Government a 
donation; the Government retaining the guns and stores, which 
the unfortunate Raja thus paid for twice, without being allowed 
to keep possession of them ! 

In the order issued by the Madras Government for this dona¬ 
tion to the army. Sir G. B. says, that he did not consider the British 
Government to have been at war with the Raja, but with his 
Dcwan, or Minister ; the poor Raja, however, paid for all! 
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LET 7 EES complaining of certain Grievances sustained 
bp the private Trade in India, particularly at Calcutta 
and Madras, dated in 1812, and enclosed in a Letter fa 
the President of the Board of Controul, dated‘doth May, 
18! 3. 

TO 1’HE 

RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

" my lord, London, SO«A May, 181.1. 

a rp 

J he undersigned agents for different mercantile houses esta¬ 
blished in the British territories in the East Indies, beg leave hum 
Wj,to submit to your Lordship's consideration Copy of a Me¬ 
morial lately presented to the Governor-General of Bengal by 
tlie principal merchants there ,.op the subject of the duties of 
customs imposed by the Government ut that port At the lime 
when the fleet, recently arrived, was dispatched for England, uo 
answer to it had been received; and it was not expected that the 
undeniable hardship of the grievances complained of would pro¬ 
cure any mitigation* 

* { ft has therefore occurred to the undersigned, that the most 
effectual mode of obtaining adequate and permanent relief to 
i heir constituents, upon the points stated in the Memorial, would 
he to lay the case before your Lordship, who.se talents and exer¬ 
tions are at present so usefully directed towards the establishment 
of the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and her In¬ 
dian territories, upon a footing mutually advantageous to both 
parts of the empire. I he undersigned deem it unnecessary to 
occupy your Lordship’s time, in enforcing the importance of a 
fixed and equitable scale import and export duties, to the pro¬ 
sperity of the trade with British India, if ihe existence of the 
private trade is to be at all permitted under any modification of 
freedom. 
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* They beg leave also to submit for your Lordship’s info»mat ion, 
upon a subject intimately connected with the present, thkt by 
letters brought by the last fleet, authentic accounts are received, 
that a duty of eight per cent, on all cotton and piece-goods of 
every description, exported from Madras by private merchants, 
has been imposed there: and that tv similar regulation may be 
expected to take place at. the other Presidencies. Your Lordship 
must be aware, that the effect of such a regulation, is not only to 
exclude al! competition with the Company in the commerce of 
these articles (as they themselves are exempt from the duty), but 
must operate as a most serious discouragement to the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, a commodity as yet in its infancy. Your Lordship 
is acquainted with the applications recently made to his Majesty's 
Government, with a view to obtain additional protection and fa¬ 
vour to this article of Indian product in the British market. 
Whatever succt^s maj attend hat object, the undersigned humbly 
Mibwit to your Lordship's judgment, the propriety of estaMjshmg, 
as part of the system on the renewal of the charter, some security, 
in ali similar cases, against financial regulations, by the Company's 
Government in India, the effect of which necessarily must be, as in 
the present instance, to oppress by excessive taxation, an object 
ot agriculture in India, which would rather require a bounty for 
its < ncomagemeni; and to enhance, at the same time, to the 
British consumer, the price of a raw material, which every reason 
of policy demands to be supplied at the cheapest rate. 

“ We have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

V lour Lordship's most obedient bumble servants, 
(Signed) FairLje, BoKham, and Co. 

Bbucg, Bazltt, and Co. 

Porch t it and Co. 

Palmer, Wilson, and Co. 

Edmund Bokiim and J, Tayler- 

Morris and Kenny. 

Larkins, Son, and Russeit. 

James Amos and Co. 

Wm, and Thomas Raikf.s, and Co. 

Paxtons, Cockerel, Trail, and Co. 

P. 8 . We beg leave to inclose, for your Lordship's information, 
extracts of two letters, one from Madras, and the other from Cal¬ 
cutta? on the subject of the grievance* complained of.*’ 
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TO 

GEORGE DOWDESWET.L, F. y. 

SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 

4 ‘* filK. Cakvfta 3 July i a, 

l - fx is with regret we find ourselves obliged to lay before the 
Right Honourable the Governor Genera! ir* Council, the hardship 
and inconvenience now suffered by the commerce of this port, in 
consequence of the heavy duties to which it is liable; and in doing 
so, we beg leave, in the first instance, to advert to the original duty 
of two and a half per cent., authorised by act of parliament, 
w hich has, at different times, been increased to the present burden¬ 
some rates; first, by an additional one per cent, on the plea of 
reimbursing the expence of the armed ship Nonsuch, equipped for 
the protection of the trade against the enemy’s privateers; and 
afterwards by an impost of four per cent, under the denomination 
of town duty, making in all seven and a half per cent ., which con¬ 
tinued to be levied, under different regulations, until the month of 
May, IS 10, when fresh regulations were promulgated, the duties 
being increased, on many articles of import, to ten per cent, and 
upwards, and which is, in some cases, still further increased, from 
the valuation of the goods, and the exchange fixed at the Custom¬ 
house. 

ft Al though, by these regulations, at a time when, from the war, 
and other causes, commerce had lost its usual activity, the magni¬ 
tude of the duties levied could not but be severely felt, still we 
conceived them to be established on a fixed basis; and it was in 
some degree satisfactory to know precisely what our trade was 
chargeable with: but in this we have been disappointed ; the du¬ 
ties having been subsequently altered, at different times, with a 
view of further bem fitting Government, without any proportionate 
consideration towards the merchant. As an illustration of this, 
we beg leave to iustauce the articles of copper, tin, and tutheuague, 
which, by the regulations of 1810 , bore a fixed valuation; but 
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having for sortie time past, support*d » higher price in tlii* 
market, tiic duty upon them was directed to be levied ad valorem. 
On the other hand, however, on articles, the value of which was 
also lived by the regulations, but which have fallen in the market 
porportiouably, as coffee, pepper, clover*, bettleuut, See. no alter¬ 
ation has been deemed necessary, and the duties continue to be 
levied at the Custom-House valuation: whereas, if the duty in one 
rase was altered to benefit the Government, we trust we might, at 
(he same time, have looked for relief on imports that laboured 
under particular depreciation. 

“ In regard to the exchange fixed at the Custom-house between 
foreign money and the currency of this country, wc consider it to be 
greatly over-rated; the pound sterling being estimated at ten sicca 
rupees, and dollars at two hundred and twenty-five sicca rupees 
per hundred: thus, in the exchange, adding twenty percent, to 
the amount invoice of goods imported in this manner, exclusive of 
tl:e advance they are subject to before levying the duly. 

« We have also to notice the regulations respecting draw- backs on 
the .exportation of goods, when only two-thirds of the import duty 
is refunded, and which, we conceive, operates as a hardship in the 
case of goods beiu ^ shipped to the other ports at India, when duty 
is again levied in full; the duty on articles so situated being thus 
increased one-third, which we think should he remitted in the pay¬ 
ment of the second duty. 

“ With respect to the mode of collecting the duties, we are sorry 
to state, that it is, on many occasions, vexatious, of which the ap¬ 
peals we have found it necessary to make to the Board of Revenue, 
«ind to Government, wijl uilorU evidence in matters of moment; 
ill those of lesser importance there is alft> cause for complaint, mid 
particularly in duty being levied on articles of private use, with a 
minuteness that has not hitherto been customary, and which we 
cannot suppose to be the intention of Government. 

“ We trust we shall be excused for drawing the attention of hi 8 * 
Lordship in Council to this subject, (rusting that the duties on the 
trade of this port may be established at a moderate and fixed rate; 
and should an alteration afterwards be judged necessary, that a 
public notification may be given of the same, and a certain period 
allowed for persons at a distance to make their arrangements with 
reference (hereto, which has not been the case m recent instances* 
and disappointment h^s, in consequence, arisen to many, who 
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wefe not aware o' their goods taring chargeable with a cpreiiter 
4utv than before. 

<x We huv^ the honour to be, 

“ Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

M htmible servants, 

Signed) Fair lie, Ferguson, ami Co 

Horn .: IXav h>.-'dn, Robertson, and Co. 
Alexandra ami Co. 

Palm er and Co 
Colvins, Razrtt, and Co. 

Crcttenden and M ; Ki llop. 

J . Scott and €o 
J. Barret to ami Co. 

J. OrLvoRE and Co. 

' W. HOLtIWGS. 

J. Mackenzie. 

P. Leal. 

Mackintosh, Fulton, M‘€ltntock and Co. 
Tulloh and Co. 

Oould and Campbell* 

D Hunter. 

P. Stewart. 

J. Sarkies find Co. 

P. ba Cruz. 

. John da Cruz. 

S. G. Hus-en. 

Hadji k Hydkr. 

Ramuop aul Mullick, 

Ramrutton Mullick. 

JvAMBOLOLL D*AY. 

Nanjih Joy ^orren. 

Byram jib, andCuusETJEE Cowasjee.^ 


EXTRACT LEaTTEK FROM MADRAS. 

Baud ht Juljf h m<2. 

u should the Company's charter be renewed, we trust that con- 
s*fck ruble iiiciiitics audf advantages Will he conceded to the private 
merchants ; but there will be of no avail, duties? some restrictions 
be laid on the Company as to the extent of duties, or customs, to 
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be levied by them on goods exported for England. At present 
they can charge what they please} cotton, which was formerly 
exported free, not only to England, but to every part of the 
world, is now charged with a duty of eight per cent. Pfece-goods 
of every description are atao charged with a like duty, and Indigo 
also; but on the latter there is h drawback of three per cent., if it 
be exported to England.” 

M If the Company bo allowed to levy any duty they may deem 
proper, it will of course at any time be in their power to put a stop 
to private trade altogether. At present, they are desirous of 
monopolizing all the cotton produced in the countries under this 
government; and if eight per cent. will not put a stop to the 
exportation cf it l>y individuals, they will, we presume, double the 
duty, rather than not carry their plans into effect.” 


EXTRACT LETTER FROM CALCUTTA. 


Dated %8d October , 181*. 

The renewal of the Company's charter, with the restrictions 
which we have a right to contemplate, will no doubt make an epoch 
in the history of this country. It is however much to be regret¬ 
ted, that the commercial community here, and at other places of 
India, have been so little prepared to point out the serious griev¬ 
ances, under which the trade of this country is suffering, and which, 
if not remedied, threatens the annihilation of all private traffic. 
The whole system of arbitrary taxation on imports and exports, 
shows the narrow-minded, short-sighted policy of ignorant mono¬ 
polizing merchants, jealous of their neighbours, instead of the 
fostering care of a good government, conscious that their own 
prosperity is best promoted by the general prosperity of their 
subjects. Our Custom-house tariff, the most imperfect, the worst 
digested commit ion, is of itself a heavier load upon trade than ir. 
can afford, but it becomes still more oppressive, when to this is 
added (lie most arbitrary alterations in the rates of valuation. 
There is a most glaring instance of the injustice of their proceed¬ 
ings, in a new duty just laid on, of 400 rupees on Arab horses below 
14. 1., and 200 rupees on horses above that size; and the duty is 
put in force immediately on the arrival of the annual Arab ship?, 
with large importations ot horses, without any previous notice of 
such duty having been given. To give you an idea of the duty 
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out of all proportion, to which the trade here is liable, I shall only 
mention a parcel of coast doth from Jiigeram, which came here, 
and was sent to the hk of France for sale, and before the returns 
were received here, there had been a duty of no less than forty- 
seven per cent, paid to Government, viz. eight per cent, on export¬ 
ing it from Iugeram, ten per cent here, twelve per cent, at the Isle 
of France, and fifteen per cent, on exporting dollars, or an equal 
premium for getting Government bills. Those goods, it is true, 
were entitled to a draw back here of five per cent, but. in most 
cases the collectors find some plea or other to refuse admitting it. 

** The prevailing principle seems, indeed, to be that of making 
the most of the present moment, without any regard to future 
consequences, as it requires but common observation to perceive, 
that the oppressions under which the trade is now labouring, must 
ultimately prove its destruction; that however may perhaps be the 
object in view, to annihilate all private trade, by giving the Com¬ 
pany such advantages over individuals, that they may carry their 
goods to the different markets without fear of competition from 
the latter. They have been sending regular investments, and 
opened shops at the hie of France and at Amboyna ; at Java 
they have monopolized the tin; and if you were made acquainted 
with all the details of the opium business, from the time Govern¬ 
ment pledged themselves , that the trade for that article at Java 
should be put upon the same footing as at Pinang and at Ben- 
coolen , till the present, day , when they screen themselves behind 
their uncontroled. authority , and withhold indemnity for 
breach of engagement, you could not help feeling indignant , and 
acknowledging, that similar conduct in an individual would 
hare marked him ivitfi disgrace. The cotton trade to China will 
no doubt he the next object of their gri-nip; and I fear much, 
that if no effectual stop is put to the present system of oppres¬ 
sion, while lire charter is under discussion at home, and the pre¬ 
rogative of individuals not properly defined, little general benefit 
is likely to result from the opening of the trade. 5> 
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PART III. 

On the official Accounts annexed to the Reports oj the 
Select Committee of the Honourable House of Commons } 
appointed to inquire into the Affairs of the East India 
Company. 


Befork I proceed to a detailed examination ot these accounts, 

I think it necessary to premise, that I was led to this inquiry by 
perceiving that Appendix 26, of the Third Report, gave a dif¬ 
ferent result from what the perusal of the Committee’s valuable 
remarks, and the consideration of the accompanying official 
vouchers led me to expect: and that it contained a limited view, 
without embracing the whole, of the “ Extraordinary Funds.’' 

My first intention, therefore, was to detail the whole cost of the 
« Extraordinary Funds” on the one side, with their Disbursement 
on tire other, as certified by official vouchers, in order to ascertain 
the actual result on a more extended scale, as I considered that 
the whole of these Funds, not a part only, should be stated. 

This led to the further examination of all the accounts, includ¬ 
ing those of the Company’s Export and Import Trade ; in which 
my object has uniformly been, not to establish a pre-conceived 
opinion, but to obtain a fair and impartial view of the actual state 
of the concern from the offie'al vouchers, which have been sub¬ 
mitted to the Select Committee. 

Though the ultimate result thus obtained differs materially from 
that exhibited in the Reports, it is not submitted to the world 
with any presumptuous desire to convey censure, "here so much 
praise is due, for l think the public highly indebted to the Select 
Committee, whose able and persevering labours have furnished the 
country, 1 do not hesitate to say, with more authentic and im¬ 
portant information in their Five Reports, than all the other 
works l have ever read on the affairs of India. 
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It will accordingly be seen throughout these remarks, that I 
;iot only follow tbe course of the Committee, hut adopt several,of 
their conclusions. Where I presume to differ, I do if muter the 
sanction and support of the same official vouchers ; the chief 
difference between us lies in their taking a more confined view, 
than ! have done, both of the “ Extraordinary Funds,” and of 
the Export Trade; in tbe admission iuto tbe Fourth Report of a 
statement which relieves tiie commercial account of a mass of 
charges not political, i. t\ not chargeable on the Revenues of 
India, by carrying them to a bead termed “ Doubtful”; and jit 
leaving the whole of the ascertained loss, or “ unfavourable varia¬ 
tion,” as a charge on the political concern; whereas the official 
accounts before us prove it to be assignable to the trade. 

Upon these grounds my examination of the accounts led me 
to the conclusions stated in page 12 of the Second Speech. 

First. That including thu payment of the dividends, the Com 
pany had sustained a loss on the whole of their commercial con¬ 
cern, during the period reviewed. 

Secondly. That owing to this loss, the dividends could not 
have been paid in any one year without the aid of loans. And, 

Thirdly. That the revenues of India, for this period, were 
fully equal to the payment of all the expenses chargeable thereon, 
or what are commonly termed Political Charges, consequently 
that the increase of debt at home and abroad is to be ascribed 
wholly to the Company’s commerce. 

In lire statements which substantiate the truth of these posi¬ 
tions, I have, as before observed, followed the course and ad- 
he red to the authority of the Select Committee. Whoever reads 
the Reports will, however, perceive how frequently and how 
justly the Committee complain of the necessity of recurring to 
Estimates; they repeatedly declare the utter impossibility of 
giving a precise mercantile statement of the Company’s trade 
from the hit icatc and involved nature of their accounts. In 
fact, the Company’s own accountants only present to the public 
Estimates of the trade. Where l have recurred to estimate, 
therefore, it proceeds from the same necessity; but, in {be few 
instances of such reference in the following remarks, I trust it 
will be seen that 1 have only quoted official vouchers : my object, 

J repeat it, being to ascertain, and exhibit, the true result ot the 
documents in tbe Appendices to the Reports. 
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is another obvious difficulty in respect to those accounts.' 
They,are stated partly in pounds sterling, and partly in Rupees, 
^different kinds, and Pagodas turned into pounds sterling, at an 
arbitrary rate of exchange.. It is hence no easy matter to render 
sums so converted, with that precision and accuracy, which ought 
to characterise every figured statement. 

From these considerations it may appear to some, that the result 
is still involved in some doubt. Of this the reader will judge for 
himself. I do not deny that other new statements may not 
possibly be produced, on the part Of the Company, in addition to 
those which are contained in the Reports of the Committee, 
which would alter the sum total of this result, though probably 
not in any material degree; as I profess, however, only to 
trace out the true result of the official vouchers already pro¬ 
duced, l feel that 1 am responsible for nothing more *, 

The statements which substantiate the second and third points 
are probably the most decisive. They arc official cash ac¬ 
counts, each kept throughout in the same coins, and in which, 
it is presumed, there can be no error. The conclusions to which 
they l$aii, I have endeavoured to render as clear, as I believe 
them to be incontrovertible. They strongly corroborate the 
result exhibited in the first; and therefore afford a further evi¬ 
dence of its truth. 



SECTION r. 

Th K Committee have divided the official accounts, which 
present a view of the Company's Finances in India, into two 
branches, ** Ordinary/' and « Extraordinary,” in some degree 
answering *to a common division of the Company’s concern into s 
political and • commercial; and it is closer I hat to one or ot her of 
these heads, must be carried every receipt and every disbursement. 

The “ordinary" receipts arid payments, or the revenues and 
charges of the territories in India, from i 192 -3 to 1808 0, being 
comprised in the official vouchers annexed to the Second Report; J 

* If there were a rval gain on the Company 1 ® trade, there could be no 
difficulty in shewing it in a statciUM'it so precise and simple, as to defy 
comment. As this gain has only been attempted to be shewn to the 
Public in Estimates, and inese liable to numerous and weighty objections, 
we arc hence furnished with a strong presumption against the reality of 
its existence. 
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■/those in t lie Third ure intended to account for the “Extraordi 


Funds,” in all the Supplier to the Indian treasuries, and dis¬ 
bursements, including returns of Investments provided far Europe. 

If is not easy to form a correct idea of the advantages or dis¬ 
advantages of the Company's trade, without first ascertaining the 
actual capita! employed, and tracing its action through the gain 
or loss of extensile and multiplied operations during the seven¬ 
teen years, for which these accounts are made up; but there 
is neither st atement, nor estimate, of the amount of the capital 
employed, and consequently no charge for interest thereon dur¬ 
ing the period. 

Money borrowed in India to the amount of £$Q>905*i$4, 
is the first sum to the debit of the Indian treasuries in the Ap¬ 
pendix, No. 20, which purports to shew the amount of the 
EXTRAORDINARY FUNDS, and the APPLICATION of the same, 
from 1792-3 to ISQ8-9, inclusive*. 

Next follows, in the same account, the amount of supplies from 
England, viz. 

Sales of goods and stores.904,068- 

In bullion. 7,300,7.52 

For bills of exchange, including 
those said to be lor principal 

and interest of the debt. 14,746,033 

Received on sundry account^,.... 393,372 


£.$ 1,404,230 
20,905,194 


These, with the money borrowed, viz, 


Constitute like total recei pts, pey Ap. No. 9 , 6 . £.52,809,4*24 


The correspondence of which, with the Disbursements, as' they 
are stated in the same Appendix, at £,52,293,289, leaving a 
balance ot only «£.lb,135, which is thought too inconsiderabir to 
hr afterwards noticed, would be more satisfactory and conclusive, 
had the particular sums been correctly stated; but before we show 
the inaccuracy of the sums on both sides of this account, which, 
it is conceived, if properly adjusted, would leave a very different 
balance, it is to be observed, that were there no just grounds 
for objecting to the sums, were the result strictly such as this Ap¬ 
pendix has recorded, the merit of accuracy alone could apply to 
the Company's accountants. The waste and misapplication of the 


* Third Report, page 4S. 
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vwxt in. 16 * 

luuds,and ulfimak loss, would cot. thereby he diminished: and 
ni l!next page of the Appendix to the same Report, No. <27 
there hi a statement, shewing what, agreeably to Appendix, No, 
*26, is the actual loss, defalcation, or as it is also termed, AVTEKA- 
TTon of the balance in India, and that proves to be no less 
since 1792, than £.12,006,528 Sterling*. 

However discouraging may be the labour ot pursuing these ac¬ 
counts with no hope nor possibility of discovering a profit, and 
with no other prospect than that of exposing the whoie extent ot 
the loss, its nature, and the causes of such an unsatisfactory resist 
on a trade of such magnitude, the following observations are 
added to show that in Appendix, No. 26, the Receipts are under- 
rated, and that the Disbursements do not account for the amount 
of the Extraordinary Funds by a deficiency of £.2,273,993. 

Hence it will appear that there is not only a loss of more than 
twelve minions sterling, as above stated, but that unless the dif¬ 
ference between the Receipts and Disbursements be otherwise 
accounted for, the Extraordinary Funds of the Company require 
explanation in respect to a further considerable loss; but, whether 
my view of the statements in the Report he correct or erroneous, 
the examination of these figures must not divert the reader s at¬ 
tention from the alarming admission in the official accounts before 
u<;; that, after valuing all the effects of the Company in India, 

at the utmost, they only amount to. c£.8,298,d(3G 

Whilst their additional debts are.> * *. 20,905 ,) 94 

Admitted deficiency...... £. li^06,52R 

The balance thus estimated (for it is avowed to be no more than 
estimated) is * termed the “ unfavourable variation i ot rhe 
Company’s Financial affairs abroad; but this is considered to be 
founded on too limited a view of tbe Company's whole debts and 
assets. u The arrears of allowances,* dec. due in India, are, on 
the one hand, excluded from this statement, though constituting as 
valid a demand upon the Company, to be liquidated from then 
Funds, as any other portion of lhe general debt; whilst, on the 

♦ Tiier,*:* two Appendices, No. 16 aud ‘17, arc annexed to these remnrV* 
under letters A and A a. 

+ Third Report, page 869. 
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oth«r, aie omiUn) the available assets if. China, Penang, &c. 
^<itb. these additions, on l.otli sides, the debts, including arrears 

bcil> " j" Wi .. £.%u%w 

And in IS 09 . 30 , 812 , 141 ’ 

The actual net increase of debt for 

the period is,. 1 . 21 , 659.721 

rroiii which, it we deduct the net 
increase of assets from Indian and 
European Funds for the same pe- 
riod, at the value placed on them 
by the official accountants, viz* 

From Indian Funds. 9,298 &§G 

Assets in India from English funds.. 1/28 5 , 95 / 

Ditto in China (Fourth Rep. p* 451) 618,700 

Diito St. Helena (ditto, ditto). 30o|d33 

Ditto Penang (ditto, ditto).,...... 2l5,78() 

Ditto Cape of Good Hope (ditto, do.) 14,085. 

I he unjacourablt variation» in the balance -__ 

abroad will be.... 


In Appendix 22 , Fourth Report, the 
actual increase of debt for the cor¬ 
responding period at home, includ¬ 
ing new stock, which the Commit¬ 
tee admit (page 45 1) should be 
added to the home debts, because 
its expenditure “ has contributed 
to the increase of assests/' is...... £. 4 , 903,763 

From which is to be deducted the 
net increase of home assets for 
the period stated by the Commit¬ 
tee (Fourth Report, page 450) at 
c^.3,766,1 12 . But this includes 
a sum of <£. 960 , 000 , which is a 
claim on his Majesty's Government 
for stores, &c. which claim was 
finally rejected by the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Common?, 

* Third Repurr, Appendix 2. 
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Brought forward.,£<4,903,7 

in ISOS; and which the present 
Committee, therefore, consider to 
be a disputable, if not wholly 
objectionable'' Item. On the 
principle adopted in the adjust¬ 
ment of the Indiaii asset account 
of excluding all u bad debts, or 
debts or property merely nomi¬ 
nal/- this sum should certainly be 
omitted here. The net increase 
of home assets to be thus deducted 
is therefore.... .£ .$>306,1 1 2 


And the “ unfavourable variation ” 
in the balance at home will be...... 
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11,U5,8<H 


2,0 97,651 


Whence the total “ unfavourable variation %> at 
home and abroad during the period, or, iu sim¬ 
pler terms, the 3uui total of irrecoverable loss 
on the concern (eveu supposing the assets to he 
really worth their assumed value) is in this view £. 13/233.545 

If the assets however should not realize the amount at which 
they are valued iu these accounts the sum total of irrecoverable 
loss will be proportionality greater. 

But to return to the “ Extraordinary Funds,* the sums to the 
debit of this account, seem to require the following corrections: 

Under the head u Received in Supplies from Eng¬ 
land,’ Sales of goods and stores are stated at... -C.8,904,0d8 


REMARK 1. 

These goods and stores are charged in England 
against India. (See Third Report, page 8, and 

Appendices there referred to) in the sum of.. £.\ 2,247,296 

From which should be deducted for short deliveries 
allowed by the Shippers, or made good by the 
owners of Sbips........ 357,185 

x\ii,8<?c,in 
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This theft is the sum which in the Company-a 
stands chargeable against India, for supplies of 
goods and stores, and although it appear^ that 
part, valued at £J35,8y3> was tost by capture 
and shipwreck, there being in the invoices no 
charge for insurance, the good? which arrived 
should be considered to come loaded with the 
value of what was lost, and the Export Trade 
to India is fairly chargeable with die whole 
amount.....4-.1 11 

If the goods and storeys sold in India, yielded to 
the Treasury only without includ¬ 

ing the Stock in hand at ite end of t he period, 
as hereafter allowed tor in the account we shall 
exhibit, place the amount i harged by England 
against India on one side, and on the other the 
amount of sales, and value of the stock, the dif¬ 
ference is either profit or loss; and in this case, 

Unhappily lor the Company, it is all on the wrong 
side, being a heavy loss on the Export. 

The amount of bullion requires no comment, no 
more does fhosuin of e £.393,372 received on 
sundry accounts ; but * 


kemahk % 


For Thlls of Exchange on I lie C'oml of Directors 
«£. 14,7 only is charged in India, while 

the amount actmlh/ paid in London differs, 
on account of the course of Exchange being cal > 

ciliated in India at a lower rate than the bills 
were actually drawn, and in consequence also ot 
interest, Which became chargeable on thev bills 
from delay in the payment., which together in¬ 
creased the amount from -£.H,746,03 S to.<• 

And this is the sum properly chargeable against 
India, on account of these bills, as being the 
antihunt actually paid in London. 


* See Third Report, page 8 and 9; and Appendix, No, 6 and 10. 
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Under the head of Dis&uksbmbnt* of “ rufi Extraordi¬ 
nary Fu n os” the. first sntn is 

Excess of the Political. Charges in India. ^... &SpT&fo\5 

Then 'Commercial Charges not added to the In¬ 
voices .*.... ........... 2,9 id, 1 27 9 

Neither of which requites any remark, m this place; 


hut to the next sum in succession, <£.2(5,038,2(56\ 
being the amount of Advance for Investment, 
there seems to be the following serious* objection. 


S REM ARK 3. 

In the Appendix, No. 4, of the Third Report, is 
stated the amount of all Supplies from the se¬ 
veral Presidencies in India, by investments of 
goods of cargoes consigned to England, and the 
amount of all payments for which England is 
debited. The investments are there entered only 
at X25,407,099, (instead of Q6, 03a, 266) that is, 
the invoice cost of the actual returns. It ap¬ 
pears more regular to credit India for the same 
sums, which are carried to the debit of England 
in the Indian books, and Appendix 4. or. 


£ 5 , 402 , 09:9 


In other words, to take the amount of the investments actually 
consigned, rather than advances fo.r their purchase, because 
“ Debts, including advances for Investments,” is one of the heads 
of the Asset account; and “ Export goods” or goods in ware¬ 
house, not yet consigned to Europe, is another. 

By taking the larger sum, or the Advances, credit 

is twice given for the difference between....... 2b,038,2(56 

and.... . ... . *6,407,099 


Being. i . * -£.03 1,167 

first, in considering*the larger sum as the actual return in Invest¬ 
ments for England ; and, secondly, by including the difference, 
as obviously appears from the preceding explanation, in the ad¬ 
justed amount of Asset*, both being on die credit $i<te of this 
statement. ■*: 
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Extra charges on account of the Wand of Ceylon 
and the Dutch Settlements... 


d\\,n$>57i 


The Commit toe add another sum, because ex¬ 
pended ia India, though not admitted m Eng¬ 
land... . .. . 


437,774 


Total 


£. 1 , 6 ( 31,345 


Of the fatter item, or £MJ > 7J4* 9 it limit be observed, that 
though it nay have been disbursed in India, still being rejected 
in Eogiand, and not paid by Government to the Company, as the 
€t«\er amount was, it cannot be considered a supply to the Home 
I reusury. It is evidently a dead loss to the Conijpany, and can 
only come in to the statement to account for the ultimate bal r aai.e 
or deficiency. 


REMARK 5. 


Tn the account of supplies from Bengal to Madias and Bombay, 
the debt in the Bengal books exceeds the credit ia tile books of 
the other Presidencies, by the sum of -f.873,.403. 

This item is entitled in the account before us, “ Loss on JUroft- 
Uim - and Consignments from Port to Port in Indiaand in 
the Report itself it is u chiefly attributed to the effect of the ex- 
c mges at which the remittances or consignments were made, 
but partly ,o the exchange at which the conversion of the coins 
of each of the presidencies is effected, in order to preserve con¬ 
formity' with the rate used in the calculation of (lie accounts of 
4,ft Revenues and Charges/' —This explanation would incline us to 
aspect, at least, that the loss was merely nominal. At all events, 
if it has real existence, it is obviously nothing but a loss, not a 
disbursement. If might serve in part to account for the balance 
of such a statement as this is, but ought not to be admitted 
:iffo the body or an account of actual cash receipts and disburse¬ 
ments. It tUt item Ik? admit ted, might not tilt the had debts 
struct out of the asset account be admitted also ? for they are 
ecju.dly what fhi$ is staled to be, an irrecoverable M loss of so 
much-property." 


* Third Report, page 12, and Appendix 23 . 
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REMARK 6 . 


We thru come to suras written off the Indian books of accounts 
for losses incurred, £. 461,428. This also in an objectionable 
stem. It is neither an actual disbursement, nor any other direct 
application of the “ Extraordinary Funds,” but an apparent loss 
in consequence of some previous disbursement or application Its 
proper place there tore would seem to be among the losses and 
bad debts. The explanation given of this item m the Third 
Report, is too concise lo enable us to form any satisfactory con 
elusions as to its real nature. All that can be said is., that it 
would seem to be a loss of properly of some description or other; 
and as this, as weh as the preceding item of i\873,403, arc both 
stated by the Committee, wherever they occur, to be extra to the 
bad debts or losses struck out of the Asset account, we must be 
content to consider them in the same light. But; we shili hot 
omit these items, however suspicious, from the statement about to 
be given, as the object of it is the true and actual lesult of all Llie 
accounts.which have been brought; forward, and therefore neither 
to omit, nor to add, any thing of our own authority. 

REMARK 7 

The next item is “ Increase of Assets by the application of fft- 
diaa Funds t £.8,298,6X)d.” As far as this consists of goods and 
stores ou hand, they are inserted at their estimated worth, L e 
the amount, including profit, they are expected to realize on sale, 
and not the actual cost of the commodities. It is evident how¬ 
ever, on closer inspection, that by means of an arbitrary valua¬ 
tion of the assets, this account might be made to shew any result 
that might, be desired. The assets, therefore, in an account of this 
kind, ought to be stated at their actual cost, not their estimated 
value. But besides that, a great mass of assets, after allowing for 
damages, deficiencies, and deterioration of value, seldom realize 
prime cost, it must be remarked of this particular sum, that it 
contains, besides the above-mentioned double credit for advances 
for investment, and goods on hand, £.63 1,167, near a million 
sterling for salt and opium X Now we are expressly told, both in 

* In the Asset Account, Appendix, No. 9, of Third Report, the value 
of the salt and opium, rum, grain, and cattle, ail of which would appear to 
hav* been originally produced from revenue funds, is estimated at 
.£.951,04 ft, 
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the Second and Third Report*, that the whole cost of these arti¬ 
cles is defrayed from the Revenues. It therefore enters into that 
account, of which the first item brought lo the credit side of this, 
or «£’5,078,015, is the excess or balance, Sve have, consequently a 
double credit of the salt and opium in tins account; and die 
assets, are here over-valued in the whole amount of these articles. 

As we shall have occasion presently to analyze the asset account 
more minutely, the item may for the present stand subject To fu ¬ 
ture correction. 

The* remains of European goods and stores in warehouse or 
den stock are omitted in this Appendix, beenuse the sic plies 
from Europe are not fully stated on the debit side of the 
account, which exhibits only the amount realise A by sales within 
the period; but in a statement, which purports to account for 
the whole of these “ Extraordinary Funds/' these remains should 
Certainly be included. 

To those who think that the wijole of the u Extraordinary 
rands’" require to be accounted for, it will probably appear, that 
the following is a more accurate, or, at all events, n>ore com¬ 
prehensive new. 
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lathe official recounts aoreml to the Third Report, there L no 
I revise si;dement of Capital emploved, uor Praftt »i*d Lob Ac- 
count, but the deficiency shewn by the operation ot tin, pre¬ 
ceding figures apjtears there to be accounted tor by the following 
admitted Josses : 

Alte r tai uug credit for the amount of ail the sales of 
goods and stores jivitliin the period* and ol all the 
remai?^ in warehouse, thetfe is still a balance under 
this hes-d* which “ cannot be aec&m* ; ri for,” arid 
which is thus obviously a dead loss on the con¬ 
cern (Third Report, page 8) of... £,1,276,55$ 

Loss of goods by capture and shipwreck, outwards. 


335,893 


(Dittto Ditto). 


Loss on the bills of Exchange, being the difference 
between the amount realized in India on these 
bibs, at the exchange uniformly adopted in the 
Company’s accounts abroad, and the amount 
actual}} 7 paid on these bills at a higher exchange 
in London, See Third. Report, p. cs 8 and 9, 
and Appendix, Mos. 6 and 10.. 743, o3 7 

Total avowed Losses, as per official vouchers an¬ 
nexed to Third Report.,..•. * . 2,3 5 ,)/^ 2 

This is exclusive of the losses, stated in'the body of the account, 
of £.873,403 and &4H ,42ft, admitted here and in vouchor 
of Fourth Report to be actual losses, though not chargeable to 
the Political Head. 

From this view f the case, it appears that the combined losses 
on the account of “ Extraordinary Fluids” amount to at hast 
X3.608,824 *, i.e. that, so much loss in principal money has been 
sustained on the concern in India, which the Appendix, No. 26, 
does not exhibit, but which, if it did exhibit, it is clear, throughout 
these Reports, tire Select Committee would not have carried to 
the Political Head. 

* 

* Balance oftlic rectified account of “ Extraordinary Funds ‘2,*73,9?3 

I<os.s by consignments from port to port in India.... .. >lb,» 

Losses at the several presidencies... ^ 1 ^ 
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On the debit side of the foregoing account the goods 'and stores 
from England are said to be surcharged with 10 percent, above 
their actual cost. The deduction of this sum, or *£.1,3 89,000, 
would pro tanio diminish the balance, or loss; but, oh the other 
hand, the loss would be increased by all the amount, in which the 
assets on the credit side are overvalued, beyond their actual cost. 
In the following Section we shall see good grounds for estimating 
this overvaluation at about three millions sterling. If therefore 
an accurate adjustment were made of these two items, the balance, 
or deficit, of the preceding account would certainly be nuich 
greater. 


SECTION 1L 

IN’ Appendices No. 1 and 2 of the Third Eeport we hare a 
view of the Company's debts and assets in 1792, compared with 
the saint* in 180$; in order to shew what has been the general 
result upon their affairs in India, in a “ Financial view, by 
the various operations of a political and commercial nature,” 
between the dates above mentioned. 

The amount of debts in both periods is adjusted by deducting 
from ihc gross debts, “ Arrears of allow ances in the civil and 
military departments,” by which operation the debt of 1792 is 
reduced to £ 7,992,548, and the debt in 1809 to £.28,897,742; 
wherefore the net increase of debt is given at £.20,905,19*. The 
amount of assets at the same period is also adjusted, by deduct¬ 
ing from the gross amount such items as '* must be considered 
to fall under the description of property or debt merely nominal.’* 
By this operation the net amount of assets, in 1792, is reduced to 
£.3 ; &00,S38, and in I 8 O 9 to Jf, 12,099,504-, leaving for the net 
increase of assets £.8,298)666, of which latter sum £.5,615,494 
are stated to be cash actually iu the treasuries of the presidencies 
of India. Deducting then the net increase of assets from th net 
increase of debts, and the. difference, as before observed, is 
£.12,606,528, which is stated to be •" the amount in which the 
financial affairs of the Compauy in India may be said to have 
unfavourably varied between April 1792, and April 1809 
It would be well for the East India Stockholders, if this .soft 
term admitted of any interpretation short of irrecoverable loss; 
the truth is, that the original capital of the Proprietors, the 
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effects, monies, goods, debts. &c. valued by them* 
•selves, are less than their additional debt, in the frightful detu;i- 
caey of $$2jiQ6 ) 5 : $d> 

A separate statement is afterwards given iu the Appendix, 
No. 27, (letter A a annexed) to shew the various items of div 
hursemeiiit, of .which this net balance of £.12,606,528 is consi¬ 
dered to be composed. "This is drawn from the voucher inline- 
- diately preceding it, No. 26 , and therefore liable in the first instance 
to the corrections already made in that account. In some respects, 
indeed, it may be thought superfluous. The fact of certain extra 
payments causing an addition to the debt, is sufficiently illustrated 
in Appendix, No. 26. A disbursement of 52 millions (as there 
stated) on the out* side, is balanced by a loan of 20 million oil the 
other. This is au alarming admission, that the cash.■disbursements 
have so much exceeded the cash receipts, that 20 millions have 
been borrowed to supply the deficiency ; of which only eight 
millions are still considered to be available assets, or tangible 
properly. But as important results are attempted to be founded 
on the supposed accuracy of this account, it is necessary to 
examine a little into the principle on which it is framed. Besides 
that several of the items in No. 2? are incorrectly stated, it is 
obvious to remark, that its accuracy must entirely depend oil 
the correctness of the balance of debt itself, that is thus brought 
forward, to Off accounted for by certain extra payments. 

it* for example* with a debt of l/> millions, there be 5 millions 
of good available assets, forthcoming, aud not overvalued* the re¬ 
maining 10 million, may be truly accounted for b} the other extra 
payments found in other parts of the accounts; but if, in course 
of time, 3 out of die 5 million of assets become good for nothing, 
and ought therefore to be struck out of the account, the remain- 
mg two million of assets being deducted from the 15 millions of 
debts, will leave a balance of 13 millionth ich oao no longer be 
accounted for by 10 million of payments. Such an adjustment of 
life asset account, by striking out bad debts, is perfectly right, 
When the object is merely to ascertain the amount of really 
available assets that may he set off against the gross debt; but 
the principle ceases to he accurate in reference to a statement 
that is to account for the balance of debt; since with a balance 
thus adjusted is brought forward a portion of debt, expended on 
the creation of the rejected assets, and with w hich the remaining 
payments have therefore nothing to do ; a portion that ought, for 
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iki$ parficiuar purpose, to be struck out of the debts, whet 
the bud assets by the creation of which it was originally incurred, 
are written off also. 

In tire Appendix, No. 27, 20 millioii of debt is reduced to a 
balance of- It millions, by 8 million of supposed available assets* 
But. the asset Account is first adjusted to this sum by striking 
out about 4 millious of bail debts, and of monies expended 
on the Egyptian expedition, because the latter had been repaid 
in England. Now as the expenditure on these rejected 4 mil¬ 
lions of assets, particularly on the Egyptian expedition, cer¬ 
tainly contributed to raise the debt to 20 million, it is evident 
that any balance of debt, drawn without reference to these 4 mil¬ 
lion, cannot be accounted for by the remaining extra payments 
to be traced in the accounts ; any statement that pretends to do so 
must, as litis does, contain idee! sums, or double credits. Tins 
iccmrnt, therefore, in its present state, proves too much; for the 
net increase of debt being 20 millions, and the assets originally 
created out of this sum about 12 millions, of which 4 millions 
have been written off as bad, there only remained 8 millions of 
debt, to be accounted for by other disbursements; whereas pay¬ 
ments to the amount of 12 millions are brought forward. The 
balance that is required to he accounted for is thus exceeded by 
about *1 millions; and the losses and bad debts being kept out 
of view, their place in this account is supplied partly, us 1 con 
reive, by sum s not actually disbursed, such, for example, as the 
estimated profit on assets; and partly by entering through mis¬ 
take some of the disbursements twice over. 

These mistakes are chiefly referrible to the a&net account, as 
then* can be none in respect to actual cash disbursements. It 
therefore follows, that inasmuch as the cash disbursements and the 
assets together ex< eed the debt, insomuch must the assets he 
over-rated, which may have occurred in two ways:—First, by 
over-valuing the goods nJxwe their actual cost; and, secondly, 
by stating as assets in the account of “ Extraordinary Funds,’ 7 
what had been created by disbursements from the “ ordinary 
Funds or Reventles. , * We know, for example, as before re 
marked, that th». salt and opium are twice credited *, once in the 
first item on the credit side of this account, £5,OT6 9 Vi5 being 
the assumed excess of charges over the revenues in India; and 

* See page 168. 
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agam iu tlie item ’df'assets. Another excess is accounted for 
(Page tt) by a double credit in tbe account to the amount nf 
*£.631,167 ; tliat is, by including ibis amount in the u advances 
for investment,” and also in the amount of assets. There are no 
documents to prove specifically bow other over valuations may 
have occurred; hut if the following analysis is founded on a 
correct principle, the result cannot be fat from the truth; and 
it is to be lamented that the Report furnishes no more direct way 
of ascertaining it. 

Net increase of Indian debt to be accounted for.,.. £ .20,905,1 94 
Increase of assets for the same period 
in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and 
Bencoolen, amounts, as per Ap¬ 
pendix, No. Third Report, to 
«£. 12,573,87 3, and consists of the 
following articles: 


Cask and Bills..... 

Stores......... 

Debts, indudiug advances for Invest- 
meat....... 

&d,6l5,4<)4 

951,515 

6,567.013 

4,160,493 

156,067 

Export Goods..... 

1 tnport Goods..... 

739,252 

Salt, Opium, Rum, Grain, and Cattle 

• 951.048 

Deduct, as not apper- 

£. 1 *,473.873 


taiinng to this ac¬ 
count, revenue ba¬ 
lances, net increase 

(3d Rep. Ap. 2.). £.8*7,379 

Stores from Engiish 
Funds, estimated by 
Committee (3d Rep. 

page 8)..». 634,346 

Import Goods..*,... 739,252 


-- 2,220,977 

Carried forward £.10,352,896 
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Brought up.. £M),$5Q,8<}6 £.20,005 

Add—Treasure consigned from Ben¬ 
gal to Madras, and on the passage, 
the amoutit not included above 
as per asset account, (No. 2, 3d 

Report). 717.561 

The above account does not include 
Chius or Penang. In the 4th Re¬ 
port, page 37, and the Appendix 
referred to, the balance of assets 
at tL former, amounted to 
£.618,700, at the latter to 
<*£,215,786—What proportion of 
these are from English, and what 
from Indiaii Funds, cannot be 
stated; but if we divide the sums, 
and ascribe half to India, the 
* amount will be.. 417,243 

Total estimated amount of assets 

from Indian Funds.. ] j ,487,700 

Actual Cash Payments, viz. 

Excess of political 

charges in India.£.5,078,015 

Commercial charges. 2,9Wji7ff: 

Advances for supply of 
England, in excess of 

receipts. 276.926 

Advances on account of 
Ceylon and the East¬ 
ern Islands. 1,661,34.5 

Payments to private cre¬ 
ditors of the Nabob 

of Arcot. 1,058,953 

Do. . Do. . Raja 

of Tanjore. 64,044 

-U, 055,562 

Loss on remittances and consign¬ 
ments from port to port in India... 873,403 


Carried forward 23,416,665 
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Brought oyer... £.23,416*665 <£.20,905,!$!• 


Losses at the several presidencies..... 46 i,42 8 

Purchase of dead stock in India..... 200,000 

—--$ 4 , 078,093 


Difference or amount in which the assets would ap¬ 
pear to be over-rated, as referable to the Indian 
debt, or lo the disbursement of the " Extraor¬ 
dinary Funds"...... 3,172,899 

In a statement of this kind, purporting to account for the in¬ 
crease of debt, by means of the items of expenditure which occa¬ 
sioned it, it is necessary that every tiling should be stated at its 

artml cost . If, for example, a debt of... ... ... 10 

is occasioned by an expenditure, viz. 

Paid.A..... 3 

B........ 1 

C... l 

And actually expended on assets. 5 

— 10 

It is clear, that we cau only account for this debt by rating the 
assets at tlieir actual cost; if we were to rate them, in conse¬ 
quence of mi expected profit, at 7* instead of .5; the assets, am 
other expenditure together, would make 12, and therefore ex¬ 
ceed the amount of the debt by 2. 

Of the two double entries which we have before noticed in this 
account, that in the. salt and opium amounts to near a million 
Sterling, and in the advances for investment above £. 600,000 
more. There are grounds to presume also, that the remaining 
goods of this asset account must be overvalued. It is a known 
practise in preparing the Company's accounts, to state the good** 
on hand not at tlieir actual cost, but at an estimated value, in¬ 
cluding the profit expected to be realized on them. In the ac¬ 
count of home assets this is avowed to be the case, in no (ess a 
sum thin <£.098,000 in one instance, which the Select Committee 
have very properly rejected. (See Fourth Report, page 36, and 
Appendix referred to); and from the preceding analysis we may 
fairly conclude it is as certainly the case here. At all events tlie 
over-valuation is thus proved, although it may not be so easy 
fjjpm the accounts before us to state its exact amount. 
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Of the ** unfavourable variation" in the general balance 
.£.12,606', >28, it rtttSst also be remarked, that in the adjustment, 
of the debts, to exclude, as has been done here, tl the arrears of 
allow ances due/' is just as if a ton were to exclude an actual 
a. Tear of servants’ wages from the list of lawful demands upon 
his purse. With 5 millions in the Treasury, these arrears ought 
to be the first demands to be liquidated ; when the assets w ould 
be, pro tanlo , reduced, and in every view of the case, therefore, 
the arrears ought to be included in the amouut of the Com¬ 
pany's^!- bts, 

Tire Revenue balances, on tlie other hand, it is said, are counted 
upon to augment, as far as realisable, the adjusted amount of 
assets ; together with the increased value of dead stock in India; 
and likewise “ the net amount of the sums recovered in Eng¬ 
land, in liquidation of the disbursements in India chargeable to 
the public/’ 

Of the former item I can aver, from my own experience, that 
Revenue balances of any standing in the books are seldom, if ever* 
recoverable ; they may generally be classed among the worst of 
bad debts. The second item, or dead stock, is brought forward 
at the dose of the Fourth Report, as an asset against the united 
balance of home and Indian debt. And the third, or the amount 
recoverable in England, will be found in the sequel to have been a 
favourable remittance to Europe, and to have afforded effectual 
aid in the reduction of home debts, so that it here requires no 
further consideration. 

With these adjustments, the net increase of debts between 1792 
and lb09 would, as before shewn, page 8, b& £.2 1 ,6'bp, 721, instead 
of ,£.20,905*194, Here the assets may be properly stated at their 
full real value; and if these assets were actually worth £,8,298 ? 66<>, 
this amount, whatever they may have cost, should be deducted 
from the net increase of debt. Tlie amount of “ unfavourable 
variation in the balance*' would then be £.13,371,055, instead of 
£.12,600,523. 

Of the net increase of assets stated at <£. 8,298,666 as above, 
wc find, on reference to Apju ndrx, No. 9, that £.5,615.494 were 
iu cash and Tills in the Indian treasuries in 1809, and the re¬ 
mainder in good debts, and in goods of different descriptions in 
warehouse. 

Id respect to the goods, I observe no allowance is made for 
damage and deficiency. It is well known in India, that there have 
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been great losses discovered m tins iwspert, on every examination 
of the warehouses. As to the cash and bilk on baud, this hoard 
is not pretended to he a consequence of superabundant funds; 
but u sum which “ more from adventitious causes than from an 
excess of income, has accumulated in the Indian treasuries/' 

The real amount of the Company’s Indian debt was, on the 
30th of April 1809 , £.30,812,441. Of this sum £. 27,089.831 
are stated to have been on the register bearing interest; and the 
interest amounted to £- 2 , 191 ,0S4 per annum. The Select Com¬ 
mittee justly fed all the danger of this heavy burden on the 
Company's finances; it is noticed, in some parts, almost in the 
language of despair. ThoseWho have been in the habit of con¬ 
fining their view of financial operations to the revenues, the taxes, 
and the debt of England, compared with the aggregate of its 
population, may be surprised to hear that the Government of 
one of the finest, and most fertile, countries oil earth, with a popu¬ 
lation of 60 millions, is sinking under the load of 30 millions of 
debt; but the fact is indisputable, and when the general and 
confirmed poverty of the people, "the ambition, the prejudice, 
and die errors of their Governors are considered, there are cer¬ 
tainly but too just grounds for the alarms which the Committee 
have expressed. 

If we compare this result with the state of the Company's 
affairs in 1792 , the “ unfavourable variation’* will be most strik¬ 
ing lit the following circumstances : 

In 1702 there was a surplus revenue; iii 1809 a heavy surplus 
charge. 

In 1792 a debt of 9 millions; in 1809 a debt of SO millions. 

In 1792 , hju<1 for some years previous, a plan was iu operation 
for the reduction of the ludian debt, which the Committee 
deem to have been il completely efficient ;* in 1809 , and for i i 
years previous, the debt is proved in every year to have pro¬ 
gressively increased, the operation of the sinking fund having also 
ceased. 

In 1792 there was abundant confidence in the honour and 
moderation of the British character, with more of the native 
powers ready to court its alliance than to meur the risk of its 
enmity; in i 809 it is painful to observe, there was an universal 
hostile feeling, and a dread of all connection with our Govern¬ 
ment. 

In 1792 public credit wa* high, and a general confidence pre- 
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led in ibf fair dealing of t he Company tow ards their creditors 
i 809 it began to be known, that the creditors were not suftideatJy 
secured in their transactions with an arbitrary Government, the 
effect of which will certainly be felt in the next Joans which the ne¬ 
cessities of the Indira Government may compel them to propose. 

In the extension of our Indian empire, there is no ground that 
] can perceive for exultation, Internal improvement is easy to be 
spoken of; and to persons at a distance from the scene, plausible 
instances of it may be adduced, but probably the observations iu 
Parts I. and II. of this publication will be thought to g< a great 
way in proving the reverse; whilst of additional security, it should 
at least be remembered, that sentiments of confidence and admira¬ 
tion ofth British Character, are now very generally exchanged for 
the roost hostile indignation and dread; and that only the present 
superiority of our military power opposes the secret, and the more 
dangerous, because secret workings, of this now almost universal 
feeling. 



SECTION III. 


The Third Report .closes with a statement to shew that the 
** Political is debtor to the Commercial concern,” foi the period 
under review to the amount of £. 1 ,6\\9>701 ; on which I diotikl 
not venture to offer any remark, Were 1 not supported by lire 
Select Committee, who think this statement liable to serious <>1 
jection, and because it seems to be a favourite object with the 
official accountants of the East India Company to &?tabli$h this 
conclusion: which, in the present instance, is deduced by stating 
he supplies from England to India to exceed the returns from 
India to England. 

The supplies from England lo India are stated to be «£’.43,S0S, ’4 j 
T he supplies from India to England . . 42, J 7 *>,64© 

c£. t.hmroi 

'’Which,' it is added, “is tlie amount in which, upon the'prin¬ 
ciples now acted upen, the political may be stated to be 
debtor to the commercial conclrjs during the period in 
question. 

It is evident, from the observations in the Report, that the 
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ISetect Committee plate no reliance on this resttfl; it is as evident> 
that their htf itatioas, or objections, are justly founded, since the 
amount of customs, freight, charges, and interest, is wholly 
omitted; 

In Appendix, No. 25, of the Fourth Report, the customs on the 

India trade within the period are estimated at. <£ 5,553,954 

Freight..,. ..8,724 A5& 

Charges .. .. .. 2,240,591 


Interest is no where calculated, nor even estimated, but it 
would surely not be too much to consider five cent, on the 
whole amount, being only one year's interest, as a proper charge* 
on the trade, of which the returns are so slow ; and llus, it is sub¬ 
mitted, ought to be calculated on the investments in India; and 
also on the shipments from England. If the omission of such 
considerable charges on both sides of this account left room 
for any confidence in its result as authority for practice, or a 
source of even speculative information, the result itself, as thus 
given by the Select Committee, would appear to be fatal* to the 
credit of the Company's commercial operations. 

Taken its a verdict of the inquest on their affairs during the hist 
seventeen years, as traders or trustees for the British public, in a 
most important branch of the commerce of the world, it records 
That the supply by India to England has been 

only . ; . . £.49,17$, 640 

While the return from England to India has 
beeu..... . .-. 43,803,341 

Bdlance. ...... .£. 1 t 6$9,fO i 


Which would, from this statement, appear to be so much to the 
disadvantage of England, the amount being funds, thus actually 
withdrawn from England, and sent to India without returns. 
This* would be the natural conclusion from these data, if they 
were hi all respects correct; but the affairs of the East India 
Company would then be desperate indeed : the only chance of 
amendment, the only hope of security, the only possibility of the 
Company’s ever recovering any part of their losses is in the very 
reverse of ibis being the truth, of winch evidence will be pre- 

* Vide letter C antoeyetf. f Third Report, pa»t* 20. 
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senih adduced from the Second Report of the Select Committee, 
It will be aee» that the political concern, in the accounts of the 
territorial revenues, has actually famished the means of paying aU 
political charge^ including the expenditure of military armaments 
and expeditions, building a and jo*'( ifications, the marine , civil > 
and judicial tstab(ishm&nts, within the year, in which any of 
those political charges wore incurred. 

Had it not been so, were the political concern debtor to the 
commerce, were not the revenues sufficient to meet every claim, 
under the head of Political Charge, the charter would not be an 
object worthy of contenfiori, the trade would not be pursued as 
deserving the zeal and labours of the directors. 

The division of the Company's concern, without any ascer¬ 
tained boundaries of the commercial from the political branch, 
aud this imperfect charge of 1, imputed to the one, 

with a view to relieve *he other from a burthen of losses and 
waste, which,must ultimately overwhelm the whole, may be com¬ 
pared to a division in the character of himself bv an ecclesiastical 
potentate, who, when reproached with his licentic usness, replied, 
that he was both prince and bishop; and that if he was guilty 
of the . sins with which he was charged, they were committed in 
fiis political capacity. He was then asked, Should the P—1 run 
away 4 it 4 the prince, what would become of the bishop ? 

Inevitable also would be the downfall of the Company, it 
there were any defalcation of political funds; these ^re and have 
been, during the period reviewed by the Committee, the principal 
source of income to the proprietors, and the only security for 
the creditors, however the concern may be artificially ami fan¬ 
cifully divided ; as, will be more particularly shewn and proved, 
after briefly observing, that with apparently the same view of 
proving England to be a creditor of India, an account was pre¬ 
sided to the Select Committee of the House of Commons, dated 
East India House, I oth March l«i3, under the signature of the 
Accountant General, which carries the amount of the balance 
against India from the sum stated by the Committee at.£*.l ,$2$*7PT 
to £.8,024,067. T his account is entitled au Account of the 
“ Balance of Supplies between India and England,'* Ac. and 
extends from 1792-3 to IS 10-1 1, inclusive.. (Letter B annexed.) 

Were this account entitled to credit as to the amount which 
England is alleged to be in advance for Indian commerce, the. 
danger which threatens the East India C >mpany would be greater 
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%n it ta$ ever yet been rep;rented, The only hopes for the 
Proprietors and the Public nte in the very reverse of this account 
vho proving to be the truth. 

It makes the balance.. *. £. 8,0*24,067 

The Report............... 1 ,6 2.9,701 


This account, therefore, exceeds that of the Com 
mitteeT statement by.. ... £.6> 394,:366 


The magnitude of this difference is alone sufficient to shake the 
credit of one or both. * 

At is tr ue that one is continued a year later than the other; hut 
tiiis by no means accounts for the difference in their results, unless 
it should be pretended that the fluctuation in the Company's 
prosperity, during that year, amounted to upwards of six mil¬ 
lions sterling. 

Readers who may have taken the result of either of these ac¬ 
counts as criteria of the Company's commercial position, should 
be told, that the balance against India, as stated in this ac¬ 
count from the India House, is loaded with a charge of bills 

of exchange, amounting to. .... £ r2,uS2,09! 

Whereas it appears by Minutes of the Evidence of 
Mr. CarUvright, page ^90, ihat (he amount of bills 
actually paid up to March, IB 10, inclusive, was only * (5,489,57$ 
Which must include the Funds cm ployed'in purchas¬ 
ing the Investments received in England in the fol¬ 
lowing season of 1810-11, being the lust for which 
any credit is given to India in this account. 

Overcharge......... £. 7,492,516 


* See Third Report, page 8 ; also the Account of Extraordinary Funds in 
Appendix 26, 3d Report. See also Minutes of Evidence, No. 23, 271 li 
May 1813. 
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In the amount taken by the Accountant General as a charge 
against India* are included the following r 
For Bilh of Exchange drawn in favour of 

the Company..,. g. 873,22a 

For bills running on the Company, dated 
previous to 15th Sept. IS 11,being...,. £.9,123,875 
Deducting the amount dated previous to 

‘ 5th Sept. 1793... 2,504,584 

-19,201 


Overcharge as before...<^7,492,516 

It i$ only necessary to observe as to this difference of jS.7,492,5 1 6> 
that many of the bills, drawn from India, are not payable till 
the year IS 13, and that if they were entitled to a place in this 
account as against India, the investments of goods in India, or 
as it is termed, '* the supply from India to England,” should be 
carried on three years later. 

But besides the omission of freight and interest, both these 
accounts are further imperfect in taking the amount of supplies 
from India to England at the invoice prices, of which the rupees 
and pagodas are brought into sterling money at a lower than the 
actual rate of exchange—lower than the rate at which India is 
charged in the same account for the bills drawn on England, 
whilst the charge agaiust India of Returns from England is 
avow edly loaded with 10 per cent, upon the actual cost. India 
is thus debited with goods and stores at more, and credited with 
supplies to England at less, than their actual cost; hut to give 
India due credit for her supplies to England, the proceeds'of 
these goods in the amount of cash returned to the Treasury in 
Leaden hall Street, should have been stated; without which the 
figures in these two accounts prove nothing. 
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SECTION IV* 


Ti:E Appendices 4 to 9 of the Fourth Report present us with aw 
official "lew of the supplies to* anti returns from, China, includ¬ 
ing expenses for the island of St. Helena. The returns fail short 
of the supplies, according to these official -statements, in the sum 
of .£. 1 , 612 , 391 , which the S^cct Committee very accurately ex¬ 
plain to be so much apparent loss'; hut deducting from the 
English supplies 1 0 per cent, surcharged upon their cost in the 
invoices, an adjustment is made, ami the apparent loss is con¬ 
verted into an alkdged profit of £,451,524*. 

These official accounts, however, arc liable to the same objec¬ 
tions as before noticed on the “ Extraordinary Funds M of the 
Indian treasuries. I shall not repeat these objections here, a 
applying to each item $ but proceed to give a view of this ac¬ 
count, taken from the different statements in the Appendix, 011 
the same principle as adopted in respect to the * Extraordinary 
Funds," by stating the tv/iok amount of the Supplies, and at 
their actual not assumed Cost. We shall hence perceive that there 
is also an unfavourable balance hi respect to the Canton Tat a 
SU itT ; in other words, that, in the employment of these Funds, 
a heavy !o$S' lias been sustained. 

The first article *C supply is that from India to Canton. In the 
Third Report, page 10, this net amount is stated at £. 3 , 313 , 654 -, 
There is an adjusted account in the Appendix to the Fourth Re¬ 
port % by which it appears that treasure* in transitu to Canton, 
was detained in India, and therefore debited to Bengal, although 
cred^ed m the Canton books, the net amount is therefore stated 

4 . .. ... . . <£*2,877,161 

Supplies from England, viz. 

Bullion, including what being stopped 

in transitu, is debited to Bengal... £.2,846,051 
Billsonthe Court of Directors, amount 
actually paid in sterling money f... 8,565,312 

£.11,411,863 


* Fourth Report, page 6, Appendix 4 and 5. 
t Ditto..,...-. Appendix, 10. 
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Broi-ght forward...£'1 1,4-11,8^3 £.2,877,161 
Cargoes including stores, being the 
a mount consigned from England... 1 6 , i 3 6\X.90 

Freight and sundries... 37,113 


Deduct for short deliveries of car¬ 
goes, recovered in England, from 
sship ow ners....... 


27 , 085,166 


72,684 


27,512,782 


Total Supply * ..£.30,389.943 


The official vouchers before noticed, gr/e a less amount than 
this for the net supply to the Canton ft* ury $ first by stating 
the bills at a lower rate of exchange than the amount actvally 
paid on them; and secondly, the goods and stores at: the net 
amount received in Canton, instead of the amount paid for, and 
snpplu d by, the Company from England. 

Of the disposal or application of the Funds, the following will 
be found to be an accurate statement from the same official 
vouchers: 

Consignments f from Canton to England.......... £,27, J53,875 

Other debits on Canton boohs for sundries........ 429,179 

Net amount of supplies to St. Helena....’.. 81,697 

27,664,751 

\dd net increase of stock f.. fit 8,700 

Total.£.28,283,451 


The difference between this sum, and the amount of Funds 
supplied, is £.2,106,492; which therefore constitutes tire apparent 
loss on the employment of these Funds in China. 

The avowed losses in the accounts before us, and which may 
therefore be said to confirm the preceding balance or deficit, are 
as follows : 

* Appendix to Third Report, No. 5, and pa^e« 6 and 7 of Fourth 

Keport. f Appendix, No. 9, and page 7 of Fourth Report. 

* Fourth Report, pags 8 ; and Appendices 15 and 16. 
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Ditto, losses and charges, as per account, in Appendix 


No. 14. 


9SM4S 


Difference f between the assumed and real rates of ex¬ 


change on bills drawn at Canton 


9m*M 


Total.X:2,108.044 


It may he added, that the Company are known to have had, 
for many years back, a large outstanding balance w ith the Hong 
at one time, upwards of a rmltvon sterling, bearing no interest; 
and even the principal is deemed, by the best informed India mer¬ 
chants. who have long had commercial transactions with the Hong, 
to be in great jeopardy. 

The $ system of this trade was changed in 1810; previous 
to which year it was a trade of mere barter; the woollens and 
metals, Uc. from England, being delivered to the Chinese mer¬ 
chants, who returned teas, silk, and nankeen. The goods on both 
sides were Entered to account, it appears, at fictitious pric % 
higher than the real market value, flit object of this eonlrivan 
was merely to raise nominally the selling prices of the Company's 
exports, so as to make-the loss in this branch of their trade appear 
less than it really was. Though it may be .aid of these non ri nd 
prices, that they would not affect the ultimate balance on this 
trr.de if invoiced at a lower rate; yet as far as regards the 
before us, the supply of funds to the Canton treasury, and the 
employment of these funds in the purchase of tea, silk, and nan¬ 
keen, it ; s obvious tlrat a much greater b s than the one above 
M ated, would have appeared, H the goods had been priced at their 
market value; for, if reference Ire had to the statement of funds 
supplied to this Treasury, it will be seen that their actual amount 
in sterling money—the amount paid by the Company in hard 
cash, is given; whereas the barter amount of the returns to Cng- 
land is stated on the other side • which, being higher than the 
real value, makes the balance, or loss, less than its true amount 

The fates of the barter system must also have materially af¬ 
fected the profit and loss account (Appendix, No. 14); because, 
a a this lots is calculated on a comparison of the invoice with the 

* Fourth Report, page 7. f Fourth Report, pag? 6, and Appendix 10. 

X Appendix, No. 2, Fourth Report. 
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enhanced or uQinmal sale price of the goods, it is clear that a 
sale at actual and lower prices would shew a considerably greater 
amount of loss on the China books; ibis also shows the diffi¬ 
culty of stating the balance or actual loss on these accounts, as 
they Jte now given, to its proper and full extent. 

Hitherto, then, it seems to have been designed to exhibit as little 
loss as possible cm the Company's export of British staples; but 
in 1810 the principle was altered. The Company forbad the 
barter system entirely; ordering the sale of their exports to be 
for real prices, and to be brought to account accordingly; that 
the actual profit or loss thereon might be clearly seen- The 
contrary mode of proceeding (they add) “ goes to give the rner- 
chant a selling price upon tea, which the state of the China market 
does not warrant, and deprives us of the credit which would result 
from a general view of our commerce*, viz. that of being enabled 
to shew with precision the extent of the pecuniary sacrifices to 
which we submit, in order to extend the consumption of British 
staple*” 

These are the boasted principles on which this losing trade 
has been carried on for a series of years, lo the average annual 
amount of nearly a million sterling; and a voluminous collection o ; 
papers is added in the Appendix to prove that the China market has 
been constantly overstocked, to the great injury and inconvenience 
of both buyers and sellers f • the former of whom repeatedly re¬ 
monstrated, though in vain, against the superabundant supplies 
with which they were thus loaded. Another voucher is added 
in the Appendix;, to shew how profusely Ihe .Company have, 
throughout this period* exceeded in their supplies even the amount 
of their own supercargoes' indents , or orders for goods; which 
indents arc always founded on a local estimate of the known or 
probable demand of the country. For woollens, it is true, there 
was always a considerable demand , but this is no good reason 
why it should constantly be supplied in excess. Of lead and tin 
many thousand tons were supplied, when none was demanded; 
and though the supply of tin did not in some few years equal 
the demand, the Court, of Directors explain in a note, that 
it was not their fault, but that of tire Cornish miners* who. it 
seems, not having the same patriotic mania, were interested 
enough to sell their tin to those buyers who gave them the highest 

* Appendix, No. ?, Fourth Report. f Appendix, No. r> 

ami 13, Fourth Report. % Appendix, No. it. 




• prices; and thus, for a season or f#o, checked the ordinary pro¬ 
fusion of the supplies to China. 


The consequence of all this has been, that the Company hats 
sustained great loss in the trade; besides a large outstanding 
balance, left in the hands of the Hong, for many years already , 
without interest, and with great doubts as to the recovery of the 
principaf 

From the heedless manner in which the affairs of a joint stock 
Company are generally carried on, this, and more, on the part of 
its Directors, might not excite surprise ; but it is not so easy to 
concur in the conclusion of some of them, who pronounce a losing 
trade, to the amount of near a million annually, to be a national 
benefit; or that forcing and overstocking a market for a series of 
J 7 years, in spite of remonstrance from the buyers, ^nd in con¬ 
stant excels of the demaud of their own local agents J to be any 
proof of mercantile judgment or real patriotism. 

It has been argued in defence of the Company’s conduct in this 
matter, that the Hong have an interest in limiting the supplies of 
British staples, in order that they may sell smaller quantities at 
higher prices ; and that the Company have successfully opposed 
this interested feeling, by pressing on the Hong more and more 
of the commodities in question. But this argument does not 
apply to the supercargoes' indents and correspondence, whose 
interests lie on the same side with the Company's. Yet the Com¬ 
pany's exports have constantly exceeded the demands of the 
supercargoes themselves ; and exceeded it in spite of their repre¬ 
sentations as to this branch of trade being, from superabundant 
supplies, in a state of “ extreme depression” 



SECTION V. 


The Island of St. Helena having been originally granted as a 
port of refreshment for ships engaged in the India arid China trade, 
on their homeward voyage, and constantly used as such, the net 
expense to the Company of maintaining it must be considered 
a commercial charge, and ought to be brought to account ac¬ 
cordingly. The net charge to the Company during the period 
in question, as appears by the accounts produced, has been 
£.l,U83,<)i5, of which «£\ 100,303 arc stated to be the increase 

c c 
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of stock between 17112 wnd 1809, and £M,S&9 of t( Dead 
S;ock\ With these deductions the mt loss by St Helena is 

Some conceive, that the charge of St. Helena should be di¬ 
vided, and one half debited to the Political head, *• the revenues 
of India, and one half to the Commercial; but I do not see 
the propriety of this division, nor comprehend the principle on 
which it is founded. 

U should always be remembered, that the East India Com¬ 
pany’s monopoly is liable to many expenses which would not be 
incurred in the trade of an individual; but the extravagant ex¬ 
penditure inseparable from such an institution, whatever claims it 
may have o « the gratitude of those who benefit by it, cannot alter 
the funds whence it is to be discharged, or the responsibility of 
the corporation for having incurred if. The charge of St. Helena 
is of this description. 

The island h the proprietary possession of the mercantile cor¬ 
poration of Leadenhall Street, H was granted to them for the 
purpose, and has ever since been used for the convenience of 
their trade. It has no connection whatever with the revenues of 
India, and the charge, however costly and anomalous, attaches 
as much, in my opinion, to the Company's monopoly, as the 
charge of their counting-house-or of one of their ships. 


* SECTION VI. 

Having thus given a view of the official accounts relating to 
the several treasuries abroad, not Political, we shall next proceed 
to examine the accounts of the Treasury in England, and the 
general result, as affecting the interests of the Proprietors of India 
stock, and those of the public. 

Of \ha cash accounts, annually presented to parliament, Ap¬ 
pendix, No. 22, of the Fourth Report., is a compressed general 
statement ; whence a view is at once, and very conveniently, 
fc ven of she whole of the cash transactions of the Treasury in 
England, from March 1/93 to March 1811, 


* Fourth Report, page 8, 9 ; Appendix 19,20. 
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general result of this statement (vide Letter C annexed) is 
that, after deducting on both sides all that has been received mid 
repaid) on account oi loans, is well as the duty ou tea collected 
by the Company and paid to Government, the actual disbar ce¬ 
ments have exceeded the receipts, in this period, in the sura of 
£ A ,249,5$)6; but this is* only the excess, after adjusting the ac¬ 
count m above mentioned. The gross receipts, however, exceed 
the gross disbursements in the sum oi £.391,865. This amount, 
added to the former sum, gsS^s £Afib\ ? 4$1 ; which ought, 
the efore. to he the amount borrowed by the Company during 
this period, as shewn in this branch of the statement; and it 
will accordingly be found, 011 examining the account, that this 
sum of £.4,641,101 is the precise balance of the receipts on 
capital stock, loan, duty on tea, &c. 011 the one hand, and 
the payments oa the same account on the other. At the bot¬ 
tom of this statement is the account of receipts and disburse- 
meats on account, of “ Private trade.’' The receipts here, too, 
exceed the payments by ,£.262,302 ; and this is explained to 
be a debt still due by the Company to the Proprietors. Added 
to the above-mentioned balance, it gives £.4,903,703 for the total 
net amount borrowed by the Company, or reserved from monies 
passing through their hands and if we deduct from this last sum 
the balance of cash in hand, on the 1st March 1810, being 
£.654,16^, we. have exactly the same net deficit, as before given, 
of £.4,249,596. 

These adjustments, it will be observed, include the balances 
of cash in the Treasury at the commencement and close of the 
period, but if these arc also omitted, the actual deficit, as shewn 
in an explanatory note annexed to the •statement, is £.4,976*422. 

In page 27 of the Fourth Report, the Select Committee admit 
the same net amount borrowed, and the same ultimate deficit, as 
above, though somewhat differently explained. 

The most important item of this account is the amount re¬ 
ceived from year to year on die sale of goods. The aggregate 
receipts, under this head, are £.103,353,633*; but tins includes a 
balance due on sales previous to March 1793; whence, by ano¬ 
ther adjusted account, it a pears that the actual amount of 
sales, within the period under consideration, was £.102,737,93.4 f. 


* Fourth Report, page 20. 
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This is obviously a prominent object of enquiry and consider¬ 
ation. The official accountants hence deduce a profit on the 
trade of the Company of 21 millions sterling, afterwards reduced 
tol ^ millions, as per Appeudices 25 and 51, which, however, are 
mere Estimates ; but as they contain the principles on which 
views of the Company’s trade are generally given to the Public, 
including the Estimate lately submitted to both Houses of Par¬ 
liament by the Accountant General of the East India Company, 
an abstract of them, taken from the Select Committee’s Fourth 
Report, is here subjoined. 



MNlSr/ty 



ABSTRACT of Appendix, No. 25, Fourth Report of the Select Committee. 



INDIA. 

CHINA. 

TOTAL. 

“ Invoice amount or prime cost oft!, e goods sold by Uie East India 

£■ 

:£■ 

£. 

u Company, from 1^93-4 to 180D-10 inclusive.. .«... 

23,060,334 

27,157,066' 

50,217,400 

i{ Customs paid from Company’s treasury on those goods. 

5,553,1)54 

265,524 

5,819,478 

u Freight estimated to have been paid on them....................... 

8,724,258 

10,886,017 

1.9,610,275 

<c Charges estimated to have been incurred in England, computed 




« at 5 per cent. oa the gross sale amount.. ... 

2,240,594 

2,894,815 

5,135,409 

“ Total cost and charges..................... 

39,579,140 

41,203,422 

80,782,562 

u The gross amonnt of the sales is shewn to have been, ............. 

44,84),: 

57,896,274 

102,737,954 

u From which deducting the cost and charges, a profit is exhibited 





5,262.540 

10,692,852 

1 “ ; 
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It must strike every reader as an extraordinary draimsfancc, 
thnt the principal charges here are estimated. A.n expense 
incurred and paid cannot be mistaken, nor its amount he doubtful, 
and it is not unfair to the Court of Directors to say, tbit an 
estimate of such expenses is a just ground of suspicion. Nobody 
entertain.^ more respect‘lor the Honourable Court individually 
than \ do, but because tbeir respectability is great, it would be 
idle to fancy it amounted to more tha^ hmmtsi purity and dfe 
interestedti ss; mid what, let me ask* would be thought of es»i- 
nraied accounts, exhibited by a private merchant* in a perilous 
state of hi* affairs, i 

ecatise Jfae Court of Directors arc in the habit of submitting 
Estimate of this description to Parliament, from an apparent 
aversion U> expose the reai state of their commerce, it is no sof* 
ficieut reason for. {blowing the example ; neither is the precedent 
of sufficient weight to guide us in enquiries of this magnitude and 
.importance, wherein the disclosure of truth, without eveit pal¬ 
liating its most unpleasant appearances, ought to be paramount 
to every other consideration, 

But die circumstance aloue of recurring to doubtful and ob 
score estiumtes leaves room to $th>pect, that ao important truth is 
thos required to be concealed, if the gain of the Company 
were certain, it might be exhibited in a plain and simple stale- 
merit, which the most hostile scrutiny would be tumble to refute. 

If all the items in this account were accurately estimated, it 
would still be liable to one obvious objection as a mercantile 
statement, that it contains no charge on account of interest on 
the capital, with which the trade is carried on, nor insurance. 

Considered as exhibiting a general result, it is liable to another 
objection, from being confined to the impart trade of the Com¬ 
pany, raid excluding the export, which is equally interesting in a 
national point of view. 

The items ia this account ar* aiso separately liable to remark. 

The invoice amount of Indian goods sold is &£3,0 $g|$34. 

) he invoice amount of goods actually consigned from India a 
c£V? 5 , 107 , 0 . 99 * ; the difference, after deducting the amount lo;4 \ 
on the voyage home, is <£.l r jly,566'. The amount of China 
goods sold exceeds the amount: consigned, owing probably to a 
purchase of teas on the Continent being added. But the invoice 

* Third Report^ Appendix, No. 5, 4. t Ditto 47, 
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• cost of the whole .is admitted by the Select Committee to be 
'reducer! below the actual cost by all the difference between the 
nominal and real rates of the Hills of Exchange,, drawn for part 
payment of those goodi *\ Thi> difference on the China bills, 
which are allowed to be wholly commercial, is «i£.P 90,4:54 ; and 
on the Indian bills, where there is a'conceived difficulty of distin* 
guishing eonmiemal from political bills, W stated h. the Fourth 
Report at £.520,799, though the actual amount hi page 9 of 
rtie Third Report is admitted to be £.743,'(*37. 

With deference to the Select Committee, 1 would beg leave to 
submit whether this difficulty, in respect to the Indian bills, may 
not be removed by attention to the account of supplies to, and 
returns from, ludia. 

it may be laid clown as an axiom, in respect to these bills, 
that if the. Supplies, including Bills , greatly exceed ike 
Re turns* then the Surplus Bills may he considered political 
ones, but, if the Supplies only equal , or fall short of the 
Returns, the hills must he considered wholly commercial 

Contrasting, therefore, according to this principle, the amount 
realized into the Indian treasuries from English supplies, with the 
more immediate returns to England, to say nothing of other 
commercial items in the same account, we have the following 
result: 

v Fourth Report, p. 15. 
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* SUPPLIES. 

Goods and stores, £,1,2247,296; of which there 

was only realized into the Indian Treasury dur- £. 

jug this period the sum of.*... 8,904,06$ 

Bullion...... 7,360,752 

Bills of Exchange, i, e. the account received in the 
Indian Treasuries, and including tho;e drawn in 
discharge of Indian debt.*.* 14,746,038 

Total Supplies,,,.....,*,...... £.31,610,858 

« _ 


* RETURNS. 

£. 

By advances for Investments... 26,038/266 

Commercial charges not included, but which ought 

to have been included, in Invoices. 2,916.279 

Net amount Supplies to Canton......... 3 , 313 , 65 * 

Advances on account of freight, denaorage, &c. 1,128,7 80 

Direct Returns. £.33,509,3-19 

Supplies as above....... 31,610.858 

Excess of Returns. .£.1,898,4&1 


* Third Report, Appendix, No. 3, 4, and 26- 
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The diffidence between these sums being in favour of the re* 
turns to Engla)td f leaves no difficulty in determining the Indian 
bills equally with the China bills, to be wholly commercial. 

The Indian investment* are provided, in the first instance, by 
advances from the Revenue or political treasuries to the corn-* 
merciai agents, and the money raised in India on bills, with the 
amount sale of goods and stores only replaces a corresponding 
portion of Revenue previously applied to commercial uses; but 
these resources from bills, goods, and stores,, having been always 
insufficient to replace the amount of such advances from the Re¬ 
venue. treasuries, loans are then recurred to, as the only means of 
supplying the deficiency. It is true the amount raised by loan, 
as well as that raised on bills of exchauge, goes immediately into 
the Revenue or political treasuries, but it is there received in 
discharge of a debt contracted by the commercial with the 
political concert], by the advances made, as above described, for 
procuring investments, it h thus the Indian debt has been in¬ 
creased, and thus the investments have added to the Indian debt; 
and when the sum of bills drawn in discharge of Indian debt does 
not exceed the amount so borrowed to replace the advances 
from the Revenue or political treasuries, they are strictly and 
wholly chargeable to the commercial coucern. 

The irnoice cost of the goods in this u estimate 1 * does not in¬ 
clude the commercial charges of India, stated at £.2,916,£79* 
This ought certainly to be added to that cost, and of course to 
diminish pro tan to the amount of assumed profit. It is moreover 
limited to the amount of goods sold , whilst in general accounts of 
this k’tud, the whole of the Consignments or Returns ought pro¬ 
perly to be included, since it is the icholc that requires to be 
accounted tor. 

The Customs are stated at *£.5,819,478, but do not include a 
further sum of £.537,l6S, paid by the Company on their trade, 
partly as is intimated on exports*, and which ought to enter 
into every general view of their whole trade.. 

The freight is given at £.15),610,275, hut this is an arbitrary 
estimate; for the whole freight paid by the Company, as appears 
by other statements, and parts of this Report, amounted to 
£.2$,035,543 f; and the net balance of the freight account paid 
in England (after deducting the advances made on tbb account 


* Fourth Report, page 59, Appendix 51. 
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Ironi the treasuries abroad, cuud the amount of abort deliveries 
chargeable to ship owners) to £."3,64.5,283. 

I be delect Committee consequently explain iu pages 22 and 
2S of their Fourth Report, that the estimated freight, or 

£ 4$,610,273, is less by....Paid at home... 2,580,875 

***........Abroad.. 1,390,260 


Together <£.3,577,135 

tlatn ought properly to attach to the commercial concern 
3 he home charges, iu this account, are estimated at five per cent, 
on the gross safe amount. It will appear in the sequel, front ae, 
counts contained ir the Appendix to the Fourth Report, that the 
whole home charges.greatly exceed this amount ; the Select Com. 
mittee admit, in page 25, a much larger sum of these charges to be 
“ exclusively commercial." 

The great question, however, requiring to be decided, h, whe¬ 
ther the Company have gained or lost on the whole of their trade, 
i'jipoii and export. I bis is the point which it chiefly concerns 
the nation to know ; and the account before us are sufficiently 
Ml to establi h the fact of gain, or loss, with certainty, though 
not so precisely as could have been wished. 

Ibe export trade has always been considered, ami even ad- 
ntiUed by the Court of Directors to he a losing one. No gain 
cau, on any solid ground, be pretended on this part of the trade; 
statements, -.t is true, are sometimes prepared with intent to shew 
it; hut, in these, the gain (if it be not a misnomer) is calculated 
or the invoice price contrasted with the sale price of goods, 
without any description of charge, and without any deduction for 
the losses sustained abroad. 

We have already shewn, in page 170, a lo.ss on the supplies to 
the Inrlmn treasuries of .£.3,603,S2*t. it may be objected, 
t il l! tius IS the balance of an account, including political as well 
com, > ■ . to. items, yet from the explanations given in the 
sequel, we shall perhaps be satisfied trial the loss is wholly 
■’ .ire to .he commerce. It will still further appear to be a nn>- 
(c^raic computation, if we only compare it with the commercial 
>.,sscs upper..'iniug to India, which the accounts before us actually 
.dmit, as well a, with others which may be collected from 
equally authentic sources, 

The loss admitted by Mr. Grant, in Appendix No. 12, to the 
bullion report of about 20 per cent, on the bullion exported by 
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vompanv, would naturally enter into a precise thereat} tile 
statement, but is wholly omitted in the Company's estimates. 
A fair statement of the goods exported to Bombay atom, taken 
from the Company’s books, exhibits, as we have already seen, 
in Part II. of this work, page 10, and Apfjendix IV. there 
referred to, a loss of upwards of rmt million sterling; whilst 
of the store • the following extract of a letter from die Court 
of Directors to the Government General, dated 13th of May 
1807, may suffice.—“ The sales of marine stores, as at present 
conducted, appear to us 1o require reform. We observe these 
are nade at certain fixed periods; and from the latest accounts 
before us, wo are concerned to find tiiat a considerable toss 
fur, accrued on the invoice price of stores" Another state¬ 
ment can id so be exhibited, if necessary, to prove that the loss 
sustained at one of the presidencies only, in supply big China 
with birds, has been very great. 

We may therefore safely state the aggregate loss, 

for the three presidencies, as above, (page 170) at *£*.3,508,824 
In like manner the loss on the supplies from England 
and India to me China Treasury should be next 
staled, and this amounts, as shewn in page 185, to ,£.2,106,492 
These supplies are admitted to be wholly commercial*. 

Great losses thus incurred on the concern abroad, ought to be 
noticed in every general view of the Company's trade—they are, 
however, entirely omitted by the official accountants; and, still 
more extraordinary to relate, in the estimates they present to 
the public, credit is taken for a profit (calculated as per page 
397) on the goods sold in India and China, without, any notice 
or reference to these heavy losses on the tphole concern. 

We have consequently from the official accountants no other 
view of the Company's export trade, than in detached notices and 
arbitrary assumptions, which would not be for a moment tolerated 
in examining the affairs of a private merchant. The zeal and per¬ 
severance of the Select Committee have, however, brought toge¬ 
ther, a mass of official vouchers, from which an account may be 
framed of the Company’s whole trade, export and import, not 
liable to the objections which justly attach to mere estimates. 
Such a statement I propose to submit, after enumerating all the 
charges and losses it ought to bear. Some of these require re- 


* See Fonrth Keport, page 13. 
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marli. The sain of each charge which I introduce, is fully sup- 
ported by the Select Committee—! b« only point in which 1 pre¬ 
sume to differ from this high authority is »i respect to the account, 
No. 5 1, admitted into then Appendix, and in which son*' of 
these charges arc carried to a head termed « Doubtful/’ 

The losses and charges on the trade are as follows: 
boss by supply of sah-pelre to Government, esti¬ 
mated in the Report at... c r, 4 . 30.609 

Profit on spices paid to Government+, and therefore 
deducted by the Committee from the Company’s 
profit on their trade..... . f 4.03 30 v 

. ...^, 819,478 ’ 

To which should be added as per Fourt h 
Report, page 39, and Appendix 51, 
customs ou exports * 37,168 

- 0 , 356,040 


§ The freight charged on this trade in the preceding estimate 
ii 1 9 millions, as before stated; but the freight actually paid 
by the Company, and which ought to be accounted for, 
is £*.26,03 5,543. 

This sum, the Sdect Committee observe, includes the advances 
made on this head in India and China, and also the debits to 
ship owners for short delivery of goodjs. 

«r also includes expenses borne by the Company on account of 
extra ships, over and above the freight charged by them to private 
traders; which the Select Committee justly admit to be a proper 
charge or the Company s trade. It is the more obviously so, when 
we consider not only that it is a charge peculiarly incident to the 
system which the Company have so strenuously laboured to 
uphold; hut that they have taker and received credit, for the 
profits and advantages, which the. same private trade has yielded 
to themselves, to the amount of near 2* millions. 

The Select Committee allow a deduction to be made from this 
sum of £. 1,854,133, for " poetical and military freight,” 

j/c.urih Report, p. 17, and Appendix 30 and M 
t Ditto, Appendix, 51. 

4 Appendix 2*, and Appendix 5i. 

J Ditto, 212 , 25; and Appendix 51. 
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- 'On as far as tifs charge has tea incurred for iirUUry or jH>li- 

"tioal services performed ou awowi of H s Majesty -) Government, 
it is included in the claims on Government by the Company, 
which have been admitted ami paid in England, to the amount ot 
,£.8,212,372. To this extent, therefore it may be considered 
as an opportune receipt or supply to the home treasury. 

But in os far as this political freight is explained to include 
demurrage occasioned by detention, whether tor dispatches or con¬ 
voy, the proposed deduction is decidedly inadmissible: and this 
it is known was the opinion of the late much-respected Chairman 
of the Select Committee, Sir John Anstruther. All trade is liable 
to such detention, and the consequent charge of demurrage dur¬ 
ing a war . even the coasting trade of Great Britain. 

To load the political head not only with its own appropriate 
charges, but with many doubtful items on this occasion, as on 
many others, is unreasonable. The .constitution of the East India 
Company is a mixture of commerce and politics, in which the 
one is rendered subservient to she other for mutual advantage and 
support, and it must never he forgotten, that commerce was the 
first object of the incorporation of the Company Extraordinary 
charges attach to the united system as much as ordinary charges 
do to ordinary commerce; and what tlie Company's trade thus 
brings on itself, as the unavoidable consequence of this hetero¬ 
geneous union, it must bear, at least until a fair debtor »nd cre¬ 
ditor account be exhibited between the two concerns. 

As the case now stands, the political head is debited with even 
more than its fair proportion of charges, and has no credit for 
its supplies and constant aid to the commerce. I he political, for 
example, furnishes the commercial concern with advances in India 
for the purchase of Investments, as already shewn, page 196, at an 
enormous charge of interest, and both principal and interest are im¬ 
properly considered to belong to the political head. Its pow er and 
influence are constantly exerted, and sometimes in most oppressive 
acts, to force front its subjects goods for the home investment, at 
a lower rate titan the sellers could procure in the market. It 
receives no customs in India from the Company's trade; and 
with these aids and sacrifices to the commerce, is it fair thus to 
surcharge it, or to draw out statements to shew the political 
debtor to the commercial concern, w here these aids and positive 
pecuniary sacrifices are wholly omitted i 

That we may not however be accused of arbitrary deviations 
* Third Kepoit, Appendix 17. 
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from the authority of the Committee* the sum of political 

ami military freight^ will be taken as* they Have admitted it, 
although it is thought to he a larger Redaction, than ought strictly 
to be allowed. 

Having stated above the lop abstained by the Company on 
the supply of saltpetre to Government, it will be proper here to 
deduct the portion of freight carried into that account from 
which the loss is deduced, Ties is .dated to be «£♦ 1,086,04.), 
so that the net freight to be here charged on the 
goods will be....*•4'?...'* £.'22'fl9ifl66 

The next item of deduction is the home charges, railed in the 
Report and Statements annexed li Charges General/' fhcre are 
two vouchers in the Appendix of the Fourth Report f; the one to 
shew the amount of these charges for the period under review; 
and the other to shew the particular items of which they ate 
composed in the year I8O5MO. The former account is divide 4 
into political and commercial charges, &c.; but thi* another 
estimate on which the Select Committee observe, “ they do not 
«« pledge themselves to the perfect accuracy of the distinction# 
« adopted in it ,f The sum total of charges general is £ 11 >602,500 + 
From which a deduction is made for 

political charges of.«£\$,178,21# 

And for articles for which value re¬ 
mains.,,.... 1,513,311 

-.—~ £A 9 en.5hS 

Heaving therefore for charges which the Select Com¬ 
mittee admit to be “ exclusively commercial". § 6,910,947 

From this should be deducted, contained ra the salt¬ 
petre account....................-._. 

Leaving therefore, as the sum to be charged on the 
goods,. ....!... ... £ .6\ft 14,37 1 

... 25/>35,54» 

1,086,049 
- 

f Fourth Report, Appendix 28,39. 

'j; Pages 24, tfy and Appendix $4. 

§ This is one view of the Charges General, taken from page 25* rmd Ap¬ 
pendix 22. According to another, Appendix 28, the Ci Charges, exclusively 
commercial," are about ^£.10,000 less. I have taken the former, as ap. 
ptariug to me the most accurate; but the difference is of little importance* 


* Total freight 
Mil. freight..... 
Salt-petre. 
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V Oifthe Charges General,” it way be remarked, that the whole 
is required bv !aw to be discharged; previous to any appropriation 
of the proceeds of the trade towards the payment of dividends. 
The remarks made, when treating of the political freight, are abo 
applicable to this Stein, In the sum of £-3,178,212, separated as 
the amount of political charges, are included some doubtful, 
but some decidedly not appertaining to this* head. The expense 
of the 'East India volunteer regiments in London is contained in the 
preceding sum.f -; but on what just ^rootuts these charges are de¬ 
bited ro the political head of.India may not be so easily explained j. 
Such charges as these are, as T have before observed, incident to 
the Company's monopoly; and if the profits arc not equal to 
meet these its natural peculiarities, it may be deemed still less 
entitled to that support, with which it has been favoured at the ex¬ 
panse of individual rights, and ei the public good. The. cost o t 
these regiments is no where specified; we must therefore in this, 
as h other articles, adopt the dh ision received also by the Select 
Committee. 

There are three other items of charge in the official accounts 
before us, which require uo particular remark, except what, is 
offered in regard to the last in page 167 . They are as follows 


To captains of ships worn out.. £.355,190 

Bakmce of payments to Poplar...29>b20 
Losses by advances to Ceylon and the 

Eastern islands.. .... *37,7/4 

-- 822,5 


^Yith these we find the following carried lo a head called 
« doubtful” which is perhaps new in accounts, the fir^t principle 
o i which should be certainty and precision. It appears, indeed, 
U be a head created for the express purpose of receiving these 
items: 

•y Third Report, Appendix A6. 

J The. Accountant General of the East India Company, in his examina¬ 
tion before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, gives as a reason 
for deeming this a political charge, that the volunteers were embodied to 
defend the Company’s warehouses tn London, *»d the goods contained 
in them, are property , which he consider* as reprmMinf the rtcemus oj 
Judin ! 
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I.x>.S3 cm consignments from port to port in India ... £. 873,403 
Losses at the $t' era! presidencies, not included in 


political charges. .... ... 4(51,428 

Paid on participation of the public,. ................. 500,000 

Seamen raised lor Government ........... 47,000 

Loss on loyalty loan.... 107,873 

Paid owners of rice ships.......... 1., ... 110,595 

Supply to Bencoolen and Penang.*,,..... *2*707,£33 

idem to St. Helena (vide page 33)... . 1,114,553 


X5,9'2^,4QO 


Of all these items, it will be sufficient to remark, that the Com¬ 
pany have only two sources for the supply of funds; the one po¬ 
litical, and the other commercial. From these two funds all their 
expenses are and must be defrayed; whence every charge, of 
whatever description, ought to be carried to one or the other of 
these heads. To cairy charges to a u doubtful head" is really 
bordering on the ridiculous; for there are no doubtful funds to 
pay them—what is not political must be borne by the commercial, 
what is not commercial is political. Commerce is the parent of the 
whole concern. True it is, in some respects, an anomaly; but it 
is so constituted by law; and my charges arising out of this ano¬ 
maly, not strictly political, must necessarily be home by the trade. 
The charges and losses, moreover, having been actually sustained 
and contributed to increase the debt, political or commercial, 
must therefore appertain to one or the other. To exclude them, 
from both heads, from the political, because they are clearly 
not political, and from the commercial, because they would 
otherwise exhibit a commercial loss, gives an imperfect and 
erroneous view of the Company's affairs, and conceals what is 
nevertheless really and substantially felt. What indeed are we to 
conclude from ail this tenderness of the commercial head, this 
constant necessity of lightening its own appropriate burthens 
by aids pud props at almost every step; whilst the political head, 
strong in itself, is boldly overcharged with what ought to be 
borne by the trade f 

* 'this sunn is stated in tl»e Keports at «£.2,817,146; but the correct 
addition of the Supplies in that given in tls text, as will be further seen in 

payes 224 aud 2ZY, 
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Miffs' 

One reason for-my classing Reucooien, Penang, and St. Helena 
under the commercial head, i% because they are factories kept 
lip almost if not entirely for commercial purposes. The Select 
Committee are so satisfied of this, as to reject the charge of them 
from the political account; it can therefore fail on no other than the 
commercial. The following may be quoted as the sentiments of 
the Court of Directors, in respect to the two former factories: 

In their letter 31st August ISO!, the net loss of Bencpolen m 
171)7-8 and 1798-9, is stated to have bcetiy* e£,87,000 per an¬ 
num, after making allowance for the profits derived from the 
purchase of the pepper produce." 

“ The chief importance (it is added) of Bencoolen to the Com¬ 
pany, U in a commercial view ; and in this view, it is evident we 
have been very considerable losers, from the small quantity of 
pepper supplied, and the increasing charges of the establishment 
in every branch,” 

Agr.lu, in their letterf, 18th April 180,5. “ As a commercial 

establishment., .Bencoolen has become of no importance ; the only 
produce of it, pepper, is a losing concern to the Company, who 
can be much better supplied with that article from the gracing 
plantations of Prince of Wales s Island, as well as from the 
Malabar coast, ft has no value in a political view ; for no other 
European nation can turn it to much account, or bear the expense 
which must be incurred in maintaining it” 

In page 01 of the Second Report, Penang is also represented 
to have been established chiefly for commercial purposes. Because 
« the value of the settlement rose in importance in a commercial 
view,” a senior civil servant from Bengal was ordered to be ap¬ 
pointed io the government of it in 1800; and in 1805 it was 
constituted a separate presidency. Iu respect to the expense of 
the establishment, the Court of Directors observe, in their letter t 
18th April lb05, “ but as we entertain a reasonable expectation 
that the Company will be indemnified for tiie charges they have 
already been at, and are further to incur, in supporting an esta¬ 
blishment at Prince of Wales's island, that indemnification must 
be supplied in a great degree from trade , which the Company 
may carry on profitably in pepper and other exports of the island, 
and imports from Europe/' 

f App. 00. 


* Second Report, Appendix 65. 


J App. C':\ 
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Qtfcer commercial objects m the establishment of Penang were 
to render it a general depot and emporium between China, India, 
and the coast of Africa; to supply the Cantou t reasury with funds, 
and to dispose annually of 250 chests of Bengal opium , at a fixed 
advance of 20 per cent, ou the medium sales at Calcutta. 

After these preliminary explanations and remarks, i shall now 
submit a more general and comprehensive statement of (lie Com¬ 
pany’s trade than that given by the official accountants. 
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CHARGES on the COMMERCIAL CONCERN of,the EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
from 1791 to 1810 (the Period cf the General Account) extracted horn tli" 
Vouchers in the Reports of the Select Committee op thl HctfSF. or 
Commons. 


Fourth 3?p. 

p. nnd 
4ppwi»tix 51. 


p. 10. 

Appendix 51. 
Do. Do. 


p. 25. 
Appendix 
M 4tu\ 51. 


Customs ©;i Exforts.... 

om Imports. 

Deduct what is accounted for in the Loss 
on saltpetre..: 




Freight.. 

Deduct whnt is accounted for in Loss on 

saltpetre. 

Military and Political.. 


Charges General. 

Deduct Political Charges. 

Articles for which value remains.. 
Accounted for in loss on salt¬ 
petre... 


Fourth tt* p. 
A pptt.cJit 51 


CHARGES EXTRAORDINARY 

Paid to captains of ships worn out. 

Balance of payments to Poplar. 

Loss by advances on account of Ceylon and the 
Eastern Islands, not admitted by Government 

Losses and charges which there appearing to be 
no reason for carrying to the Political Ac¬ 
count, are termed doubtful, but winch are 
strictly commercial; viz. 

Loss by Loyalty Loan. 

Loss on Rice ships, exclusive of what 
appears to have made good by Go¬ 
vernment.*..,. 

Loss on Seamen raised for Government 
Loss on Remittances and Qoustgrttnent* 

from Port to Port in India. 

Loss at the different Presidencies, not 
included in Political Charges. 

Net Supply to P.cncoolen and Penanr... 

Idem to St. Helena.. 


•**»•••■••••*•*< 


TOTAL CHARGES. 


£. 
5,829,750 
10 ,252 


1,086,049 

1,861,13;) 


£. 
637,168 


5,819,47C< 


3,178,212 
t ^5tD)S41 

96,676 


26,036,436 


2,940,18^ 


24,095,361 

11,602,500 


4,788,129 


^S;i6,54li 


(, 311,371 


355,190 
29,620 

437,774 I 


107,873 

110,5951 

47,000j 

873,40.' 

4 61,4 VO 


1,600,304 


2,707.f 33 
1,114,553 


■ 


V>-;88S 

3t ?486 
4 L;,tl,l 5 * 


■f * 


# 
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l’AKT III. 


OfNP^AL ACCOUNT of the Commercial Concern of the East India Company, Anno ) 810, sitewing the Amount of Eiron rs and Imports, including nil the 
to the Treasuries of India and China, from 1791- 2 to 1807-8, and the Returns at Prime Cos., from 1792-6to .808-9. be Proceeds of aB 
Ab^r^atHome, and If renaining Stocks on Hand in 1809-10; also the Charges on the Whole ot the Company's Trade, mriudmg the Amount of 
to lb- Esi iblisbuicnts of St. Helena, Bencooleu, and Penang. 

JixtracteJ from, am. agreeing with, the Period turned, in the Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, to which Reference i. made by marginal Figmet. 



Supplies 
the Sales 

Supplies 


Tlbh’d 

No. 

a & q ; 

and ihr Ap- 
ppnt1ic< > » 
her*. rcf*m*il. 


INDIA. 

To goods and stores per Invoice... 

i To Bullion.*... 

To Bills pi Exchange, annum paid in London 


Fonrih Jl«p. 
I'agf* 0 »nU 
tT. au<1 ’-h* »e 
rernl Appeu- 
dices 

rtfeneU to. 


Fourth Hep. 
Appcwhx, 

51. 


Third It<*p. 
Appendix 4. 
Ftoffth Hvp. 

PatfV 7 • AtJtl 
App. r*»fk»rert 
to 

Thin! Rep 
Appendix 26. 
Fourth Hop. 
AppuidU *iS. 


CHINA. 

To net Supply from Imhi by China books. 

To Bullion from England.. 

To Bills of Exchange, amount paid in London... 

To Goods and Stores per Invoices. 

To Freight and sundries.. ... 

Dduct to per cent, .which is charged on the 
Amount of the Goods in the Invoices, the 

same being allowed on the Stock....,. 

Also, Amount of short Deliveries ot Goods and 
Stores in India and Ctina, recovered from the 
Snip Owners and Cipiains in England. 


Total Export and Supplier to India and China... 


LONDON. 

To Goods from India, per Invoice. 

To Dirt > from China, p^r Ditto..—............ 

To Commercial Charge- not in the Invoice*.. 
To Teas purchased on tie Continent. 


Total Imports 0 Cordon . 

Total coni. 


Charges on Exports and Imports; riz. 
Customs per annexed Account-... 

Freight . . . 

Charges Geueral. . . 

-Extraordinary. 


Net Supplies to St. Helena, Boncoo 
ten, and Pt aaug. 


To Interest oil Bonds. 

On Annuities *. 

f)3r Total A riitrvnt of Exports, Supplies, Im¬ 
ports, and Charges . 

To Balance... 


£. 

12,247/296 
7,360,752 
15,489,575 


2,877,161 

2,846,051 

8,565,812 

16,136490 

37413 


2,597,126 
499,621 


6,356,646 

22,095.561 

6,814,S7l 

2,425,888 


£. 


35,097,6*25 


30,462,327 


65,559,950 

3,096.746 


cost 


25,407,099 

27,158,875 

2,916,879 

439,266 


37,689,266 

3,822,186 


1,812,734 


62,705 


62,463,204 


55,966,519 

118.429.723 


41,511,452 

1,873,439 


161.816614 

5,675,339 


Tblrtl Rep. 
Mo. S, 

p. 8. 

and App. 8 
Do. App. 5 
Idem 3, 
p. 8. 


Do. App. 9- 


Fourth Hep 
Fag, -> 7 *ml B, 
and App- 6, 
7. »»«* 9* 
Do. J>rt. 
App. 16 . 


Fonrih Rep 
App. 

Do. App 51- 
Do. SO & 5J 


App. 50. 


INDIA. 

By Sales of Goods and Stores.... 

By Bullion received. .. 

fly Bills of Exchange nepociaterl in London. ... 
By net Increase of »Stork of Goods in Ware¬ 
house, including Stores and Dead Stock.. 

By Ditto . Ditto from India Fund*...,.* 

CHINA. 

By Sales of Goods and Stores in the amount of 

Returns to England ani St. Helena. 

By net Increase of Stock,. „„. 


£. 
8,904,068 
7,360,752 
14,746,038 


2,102,889 

156,067 


27,664,771 

618,700 


Proceed* of Exports and Supplies to India and China 


LONDON. 

By gross amount of Sales. 

Deduct Returns to Buyers of Tea.. 

Profit on Spices paid to Govern¬ 
ment .... 

Loss on Saltpetre supplied to Do, 


By net Increase of Goods on hand at the In¬ 
voice Cost, and the addition of Customs, 
Freight, and Charges... 


App. 2* & 


167.491,953 


Proceeds of Returns to London.,.. .. . 

Total Proceeds. 


By Profit on Privilege and Private Trane.. 
By Interest on Annuities.. ... - 


By Balance of the Owmercial Concern, 
being the Amount in which the Returns ex¬ 
ceed the Supplies from European Funds...,,... 


33,269,814 


28,283,471 


£. 


354 


423,395 

436,689 


2,4-10,937 

629,225 


102,737,954 


060,448 


101,877,506 
991.000 


61,553,285 


102,868 506 


164,421.791 


£. 


3,070,162 


1 67 491.953 
5,675,339 
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The balance of this General Account of the Commercial Con¬ 
cern being .£.5,675,339 on tlie credit side, appeal's at first sight to 
be so much profit, and had the Returns been made from the use 
of European Funds only, would have been so much realized and 
justly applicable towards payment of th£ dividends, 


which amount to.. .*£.10,636,845 

actually paid to the proprietors of India stock. 

To which add, two payments of .£.250,000, as 
participation to government.*.500,000 

«£.l1,136,845 

These payments exceed the balance above stated 

of....,. 5,675,339 

ift the sum of.... *£.5,461,506 


Which is thus the amount of deficiency on this account of the 
Commercial Concern; but it is not all. Tiic account does not 
contain any charge for the advances made from the revenues of 
India in aid of the trade, nor the consequent loans made for tlie 
purpose of replacing those advances, nor any part of the interest 
actually paid on the same; but we will take leave of this account 
for tlie present with observing, that there is no other way of 
obtaining more accurate knowledge of the balance than by ad¬ 
verting to the alarming deficiency or the whole concern noticed in 
pages 160 and l6l : the reader must never lose sight of the true 
meaning of what is termed “The Unfavourable V * nation," which, 
in page 163, has beeu shewn to be not less than .£,13,233,545. 
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SECTION VII. 

The act of |>arJiarnent for the renewal of the charter in 1793 
requires that, after providing for the payment of Bills of Ex¬ 
change accepted by the Company, and tor the current payment 
of other debts, interests, and other outgoings, ariU. expenses of 
the said Company, (their Bond Debts always excepted) the 
remainder of the Proceeds should be applied, iu cadi year, as ' 
follows: 

First. To pay a dividend of 10 per cent, on the capital 
stock of the said Company. 

Secondly. ",£. 500,000 per annum for the reduction of the Com¬ 
pany's debt in India to £.2,000,000 sterling. 

Thirdly. A stmt of £.500,000 per annum into his Majesty's 
Exchequer. 

Fourthly. In further reduction of the Company’s debts in 
India, and at home. 

Fifthly. In augmentation of the Company's dividend. 

' Sixthly. In providing a Sum of £.! 2,000,000, as a Gua¬ 
rantee fund for the Company's capital stock; and. 

Seventhly. In payment of whatever surplus there might be. 

alter the disbursements above-mentioned, into 
his Majesty's Exchequer, to be placed to the ac¬ 
count of the Consolidated Fund, as the property 
of the Public in full right. 

These were the expectations of the act. To shew' bow far they 
have been realised, the Court of Directors have laid before 
parliament a statement, which is contained iu Appendix to The 
fourth Report, No. 48, exhibiting ail the cash receipts and 
payments of the Company, exclusive of loans, from 1793-4 to 
IS10-1I. This account is principally extracted from the cash 
statement, No. 22, which we have already examined. It ought 
indeed to oe precisely the same, with the exception of the loan 
leceipfs and payments, and of its being continued a year later, 
both these statements are subjoined ; the former, as before noted 
under letter C, the one now treated of under letter D. Being 
official cash statements, they are both of great importance; mid 
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'the reader is, therefore, requested to compare them attentively 
with the present observations* 

This statement 1) is intended to shew, that the receipts have 
exceeded the payments, leaving a surplus, after paying lire divi¬ 
dends, of J:\%4T9fS6% but to rfleet This the balance is struck 
without including among the payments, the amount of f< Bills of 
Exchange for Indian debt/' or <£,8,507,fi5l; to which a separate 
consideration is given as coining under the “ Second Head ” of 
Appropriation directed by the act. 

ft lias been already explained, page J 96 , that the investments 
in India, which furnish the funds ot the home treasury, are pro¬ 
vided, in the first instance, by advances from the Revenue, 
and also how loans are recurred to in order to replace those 
advances. In the Remarks on the supplies to the Indian and 
China treasuries, Sections 1. and IV. and pages 104 to 196 ', We. 
hir e, likewise seen that a turn equal to all the bills thuum on 
the Court f if Directors, whether for Indian debt, vr otherwise, 
urns required to make up the aggregate funds necessary for 
the provision of the investments during the period. This roust 
have be en the Select Committee's own view of the case in their 
Third Report, Appendix 26; for there they insert the sum of all 
the 'f ills drawn on the Court, as an item of those supplies to the 
Indian treasuries, from which the investments were afterwards 
furnished ) and adduce the following reasons for doing so. " From 
« these accounts 1 ? is to be deduced; that when a surplus revenue 
« existed in India, it was, in conformity with the principles laid 
« down in the act of l 793, applied to advances for the purchase 
« of investment, or for the supply of the Canton treasury; and 
«< when combined with the funds available in India from sup- 
“ plies from Europe, it was found insufficient for these pur- 
“ pose$y the difference was furnished by monies raised on loan 
« in India . In whatever amount therefore the capital of tin 
“ Company in England was not sufficient for -carrying on the 
u f ra dt, and for the conduct of the concern generally, the 
« deficiency was supplied by monies raised in India V’ Again, 
<* xbe next supply *0 the Indian treasuries is the amount received 
«4 for Bills of Exchange upon the Court of Directors, which 
u forms a very prominent feature in the account. A considerable 
;* part of it was drawn for the liquidation ef Indian debt. It 


* Third Repoit, page 5. 
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“is superfluous, in this part of the Report, to enter upon a de- 
“ tailed explanation of the principles and terms upon which the 
“ bills were drawn ; it is sufficient to say, that the amount of them, 
“ though ostensibly an exchange of a public security in India, 
“fora Bill of Exchange on England\ is in reality to he con- 
“ sidered as a cash supply during these years; inasmuch as the 
“ debt in India would have exhibited au increase in the amount, 
“ so transferred, if the transaction had not taken place V 

Tins view of the subject is confirmed by the records and higher i 
authorities in India, from which it may be sufficient here to select 
the following extract, from a pamphlet, published in May, KS12, 
by Mr. Myers, formerly Accountant General, and, in virtue of 
that office, prmcipal Financial Minister, to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment ; than whom better authority cannot he desired on all points 
connected with his high official duties. Speaking of a Minute of 
the Governor General, dated June, 1798, on the existing pecuniary 
relations between India and Eugland, Mr. Myers observes, w It h 
there distinctly stated, that the annual demands for the purpose 
of investment, upon a scale so far exceeding the annual means of 
the three Presidencies, is the principal cause of the present defi¬ 
ciency, and that the embarrassment of our Finances must be 
progressive, if some means be not devised for aiding the resources 
of this Presidency. It is then recommended to the Court of 
Directors to l< lake the earliest occasion of sending out supplies 
to India, &c. in addition to their usual consignments by at\ in¬ 
crease of their annual exports of British manufactures and pro¬ 
duce, &c. and by an annual supply of silver bullion/’ &c. &c. 

“ The immediate adoption (continues Mr. Myers) of these 
suggestions of the Governor General, would have prevented in a 
great degree the inordinate accumulation of Indian debt, and 
consequently of the annual charge for the interest of that 
debt . It appears, however, that the requisite supplies were not 
furnished from Eugland, and that the Supreme Government was 
left in ?. great measure to struggle, as well as it could, with its 
growing financial embarrassments/' &c. 

It should also be remembered, that ifc is only surplus revenue 
which can legally be applied to the provision of investment. 
When there is no surplus, the extra but temporary aids, derived 
from the revenue, ought properly to fell on the home treasury ; 
and the goods and bullion exported falling short of the supply 

* Third Report, page 8, 
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required, the burthen can only be transferred from India to 
Eii«fond, through the medium of bills. Though the bills thu 
drawn are partly for money raised at the time oi their nego- 
cidticn, and partly to discharge money borrowed to replace the 
amount, previously advanced from the revenues, for the same 
purposes of investment, they are all equally chargeable to the trade. 

It is shewn in. pages l6i and 184, on the supplies to the trea¬ 
suries abroad, that the amount ot all the bills drawn from India 
and China, and in discharge of debt, was upwards of 24 millions'*. 
In the statement now under consideration, which, as before ob¬ 
served, is continued it year later, the sum total d bills drawn 
and paid is only 25 millions, and upwards : whence it is very 
evident, that the separate bills in this account to the amount of 
eight millions, though nominally to discharge Indian debt, are, in 
their ultimate analysis, no other than in discharge of that portion 
of the debt* which was originally incurred for the purpose of the 
investment; and therefore just as much chargeable to the Com¬ 
mercial Concern as the other bills, or the bullion, or the goods and 
stores. 

In this view, the sum of £. 8,507, 05 1 ought to be included 
among the other payments; and, if to these be added the divi¬ 
dends, as in the cash statement Appendix 22, letter * >. annexed, 
instead of a surplus receipt of ,£.2,475,736, there would be ait 
actual deficit of £6*531,915, in the year 1810-11. 

In 1800-10, or the year preceding, the deficit similarly cxlii- 
bited would be £.4,867,044 ;- and being now above 1 i million 
more, a clear proof is here afforded that the affairs of the 
Company continued in a retrograde course. 

The Appropriation directed under the “ Second head by the 
act of 1793, had dearly in view the discharge of Indian debt 
raised, or to be raised, for political purposes; and certainly never 
contemplated, in its expected diminution of debt, that which 
might be incurred to provide Investments from year to year. In 
as far therefore as the sura of bills on the Court, under whatever 
denomination they may come home, have not exceeded the amount 
required to make up funds for the provision of Investment, it ap¬ 
pears to me, there has not been discharged one sixpence of that 


V India....jf.l5,489,.>7d 

China. 8,565,812 


*.24,055,307 
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portion of the Indian debt, which waft i the contemplation of 
the Legislative in enacting the ** Second’* brad of Appropria¬ 
tion j and, consequently, that there have not been* on the whole 
any net proceeds free to be applied to this purpose?, nor even to 
that of paying the first head of appropriation or dividends to the 
proprietors. 

The original Statement*', Appendix No. 48, h however dr ;wn 
out evidently to induce a belief, that two, and part of a third, 
of the Appropriations directed by the Act, have been made. 
All the supplies to the home Treasury (loans excepted) are tint 
stated; and then the ordinary payments; leaving a surplus or 
net proceed of £.1 3,742,107. Then follow three columns, “ Di* 
vidends on Stock ”—“ Bills for Indian debt,’* and “ Government, 
for participation ;** all of which are, by law, defravable from 
the net proceeds alarm. The dividends being paid there re¬ 
mains .£. 2 , 473,736 * but this is obviously not enough to pay 
the next column, or 81 million of bills (to say nothing of the 
payment in the third column into the Exchequer). Whence tiierc*- 
fore, 5t may he asked, have these bills been discharged? It is cer¬ 
tain they have not been paid from any net proceeds of the trade, 
and, according to this account, pretended app* >priation, directed 
by the act, under the “ Second” head, could only be effected by 
borrowed money. 

7'fiese hills being evidently misplaced in this column, if they 
are classed, as they should be, among the ordinary payments (as 
well as the sum prematurely paid at the commencement of the 
period into the Exchequer) there will only be left £.4,734,45'* 
to pay upwards of It million of dividends. This is the general 
result of the Statement before us; and if its live last columns be 
carefully inspected, it will be seen from this as front the accounts 
before examined, that there has been, not only a great .deficiency 

* The reader, who has an opportunity of referring to the Keport of tli • 
Select Committee, will find the totals of all the column* of Appendix 48, 
correctly brought into the annexed abstract D; those columns which arc 
there intended to show the supposed appropriations according to the art 
are, in my abstract, stated in separate lines, tinder the balance struck In 
the Accountant. General. 

It is very remarkable, that the Accountant Goner.il of the East Iridic 
Company, in the balauce exhibiting surplus receipts to the amount, of 
£.2,476,736, takes no notice of these two last columns of payments, 
amounting to <£.$.007,651. 
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oil the whittle period reviewed, but that the deficiency Las been 
amibaG nod that without die aid of loans, or ol* supplies from 
Government, the dividends could not have been paid in any one 
year. The following Statement proves this fact to demonstra¬ 
tion ; whilst another fact of great importance in this Question 
should be considered in conjunction with the result about to be 

exhibited. * 

It has been argued, that the deficit of the Cash Account, or the 
necessity for additional loans at home, has been owing to certain 
Political payments made from the treasury in Leadenhall Street, 
which are considered to be property chargeable to the territories in 
India. A sepafSte account of these payments is given in Appendix* 
No. 4b, to Third Report, arid amounts to t‘.b, 193,049 U| > to 1 SO 0 -10. 
But in the Cash Accounts {vide 4S) it also appears, that the trea¬ 
sury in Leadeuhall Street received from his Majesty’s Government, 
in repayment of advances made from the Revenues in India on 
account of that Government, the sum in hard cash of ,£.5,810,072. 
Revenue was therefore thus remitted from India through the me¬ 
dium of his Majesty’s Government to cover all* the Political 
charges paid at home; and the conclusion is hence inevitable, that 
the deficit of these Cash accounts is occasioned by the Company's 
commerce. 

* I say all, because the above sum of cfi’.G, 193,049 contains several com¬ 
mercial items. The expense of the East India Voluntas is included ir> 
it, which is eertaW* uot properly chargeable to the revenues of India. 
This and others should be consequently detached from the Political Ac¬ 
count, anti eaified to the commercial head or that of th Company’s mo- 
nopolv, with which adjustment, it is presumed, the remittances from India 
would 11 least suffice to pay the whole of the real Political Charges at home. 
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STATEMENT of the Cash Receipts a ad Payments of tint C'oiu- 
pmf» Home Treasury, exclusive of Loans framed from Ap- 
^ndix, No. 48, to the Fourth Report, to shew the actual 
Deficiency in each Year, between 17 - 93-4 and i ,810-11, inch- 
sive, after classing the Bills of Exchange for Indian Debt, and 
the Payments to Government: for Participation,, as they should 
be among the other Disbursements, 
fhe total Deficit in each Year is here separated into Two Co¬ 
lumns, 4 and 5, in order to shew the Dividends separately, and 
the total Inadequacy of the Funds to meet them in any One 
Year. 


Ymd. 


1793 4 
17 94-5 
1795-6 
7796-7 
1797-8 
1798 9 
1799-1800 
1800-1 
1801-2 
1802- S 
1803 7 

1804- 5 

1805- 6 
1806 7 

1807- 8 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 11 


Trt«» 

Receipts. 


£. 
4,534,91 i 
5,491,652 
6,380,038 
6,614,403 
7,726,1*9 
8,564,507 
7,707,488 
7,572,503 
6,730,234 
7,196,124 
7,009,379 
5,875,389 
7,420,165 
6,671,590 
5390,764 
7,730 88? 
6,445,413 
6.472,043 


2. | 3. 

Tola! Paymuut,-I 
Ut each Year, I 
exclusive of ih< 
existing Divi. 
vidctnl, bet in- 
dudiu? Bills Surplus 
IWcl mge for 
lutJian Debt; 
Government for 
Fariicipatfon ; 
inti B/tiaaces 
doe on preced¬ 
ing flours.' 


£, 

4,776,786 
6.255,560 
6,890,017 
7,521,11$ 
8,848,646 
8,517,092 
8,081,168 
7,543,904 
7,206,886 
7,30 8,645 
7,967,719 
8,153,595 
9,562,245 
9,157,068 
, 9,460,870 
11,646,490 
10,681,394 
12.374,432 


Receipt s. 


Stirplns 
Payment,? 
in each 
Year, ex¬ 
clusive of 
the casting 
Dividend 




47,415 


5, 


Divide?) ds 
on 

Stock. 


28,599 


£ 
241,875 
763,908 
569,979 
906,715 
1,125,51' 


373,680 


468,152 
1 12,521 
958,350 
2,273,206 
2,142j080 
2,48. >,478 
4,070,106 
3,915,603 
4,235,981! 
15,902,3891 


Ip] 

566,518 


643,797 


6-9,791 

640,892 

624,523 

626,521 

628,149 

652,786 

626,627 

624,807 

692,327 

627,682 

627,308 

627,006 

631,063 

629,526 


Tola/ 
Deficit in 
each Year, 
r«ud»* up of 
Colatnnjj 
4 ami 5. 


807, 


619,6431,383,554 




621,485 1,528.200 


1,752,308 

593,477 

1,008,203. 

597,932 
1,096,301 
745,307 
1,584,977 
2,903,013 
2,771,407 
3,113,160 
1,697,414 
4,54 2,609 
4,867,044 
6,531,915 


In each line of this statement the last column (6), or actual de- 
hat, being a balance doe, or debt to be discharged in each year 
<s added to column (2) in the succeeding year. 
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In like manner the surplus receipts, column (3), are deducted 
from the payments in column (2). 


The total deficit, Column (6), is therefore the sum that re¬ 
quired to be supplied by loans, On examining the cash state- 
went, (22), we accordingly find loam recurred to throughout 
the whole of this period. In 1793-4* and 4 -5, upwards of two 
millions Mere raised in nesv stock, and large sums afterwards 
by loans from the Bank, and on bond, in every successive year. 

The deficit of the year 1809-10 iu this account, agrees ex 
actly with the balance of the cash account 22; and the deficit of 
the year 1810-n also agrees with tin balance of the cash ac¬ 
count, No. i$, 4 £vhich, with the adjustment of these two authenti¬ 
cated cash accounts, show# in a note on the back of the abstract 
letter D, proves the correctness of the statement here submitted. 

It thus appears that the Company have not had in any one 
year of the period reviewed any proceed* of their trade for the 
payment of the dividends; but, on the contrary, a heavy debt 
to be discharged, exclusive of the dividends, excepting only two 
years, in one of which they had a surplus of £.47,41 5 to pay 
dividends of £. 640,892 ; and in the other, £.28,599 to pay 
£.626,531. 

This is an important truth, incontrooertibly proved from the 
Court of Directors* official cash statements. 

So far, therefore, from there having been means of making 
any of the Appropriations prescribed by the act, it appears 
that not one of tile brilliant expectations, held out at the 
commencement of this period, has been fulfilled at ita close; 
that loss stalks like a spectre through every general account we 
have to examine; and that this melancholy picture of disap> 
poiotment is all the Company have to lay before the nation, 
as the result of their management during the last seventeen 
years, and the ground of expectation for the next twenty. 

The last line of the Statement before ns demv is particular 
notice. We have here a view of the receipts and payments for 
1810-1 i. being a year later than the other cash statement annexed 
to the Fourth Report. Although the a les of this year equal, on 
an average, ihe uni omit of the preceding, yet lit surplus re¬ 
ceipt is stated to be only £.210 to pay dividends of £.629,526, 
and bills of Exchange £.1,035,561. It is natural then to 
enquire how these dividends are to be paid iu future. 

K seems to be clearly established, iu Section VI. that the funds 
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*aked by the Company for the p urchin of Invg$uupn{s abroad, 
t be .sale of which is the only ourco. of pec uniary supply lo the 
home Treasury, Inside* Loins, have still failed to supply that Trea¬ 
ty vviifi the moans of discharging the current demands on it, 
iiicludiii',; the dividends; and that the heavy charges incident to 
the Company’s management are the cause of this deficiency, 
whilst the account before us show* that the deficiency is annually 
increasing. 

Much has been said, and written, on the ext ravaged waste and 
heedless manage Client of joint stock companies. The accounts 
now exempted prove jthc total absence of that feeling of private 
interest, which serves to ultimata and support the exertions of 
ii)(h\ itkulf^ A gross profit of ICO per cent on the sale of the 
Company’s imports is unable to cover the charges and losses sus- 
fidned in bringing %»se goods to tlie London market, vide 
page 2o6\ What might not skill and economy in private mer¬ 
chants huve realized, with only one half of that gross profit on 
the teas, nankeen, silk, and piece-goods, which have chiefly entered 
kilo the Company’s sales? 

That individuals might have prospered with one half of that 
profit, which leaves the Company overwhelmed with debt, is nor 
the only pfcrt. of this question (hap ought to be considered. If the 
goods thus brought to market are so much dearer than they 
otherwise would be, consumption, and consequently the trade 
of tlie country must be proportionally restricted. 

Without a check on the enormous charges of the present system, 
there is no hope that, under any modification of the Company's 
trade which has yet been suggested, they will be able to pay their 
dividend*, except by extraneous aid from the Revenues of India, 
or by loans. 

It the Revenues be taken, either directly to provide Invest¬ 
ments, or in the shape of advances to the King’s Government, 
to be repaid to the Company at home, there must be a cor¬ 
responding addition to the Indian deb*; since the demands on 
■that revenue, if the interest on Indian debt, with other charges 
hereafter noticed, bo included, arc already greater than they are 
qbk* to meet. Those who expect a continued surplus revenue 
in India, do not make proper allowance for the present state 
either of lim Company** commercial or political administration. 
They are unaware, oo the one hand, of the impossibility of the 
commerce being carried on without fresh and continued drains 
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oIT Tlu revenue; and <m the other, they forget the coiise- 
t futures of extended empire—that fruitful source of everlasting 
war. fit applying tli® revenues of India, therefore, to the pro¬ 
vision of fluids for the home 'Treasury, we shall only be adding 
to a load already declared to be almost intolerable. 

Sf the aid be by loans, a system of borrowing cannot be of 
long duration; hut must soon come to its natural end, and 
nothing but the interference of Government can long avert the 
public disgrace of insolvency. 


SECTION VIII. 

After taking this general view of the Company’s whole trade, 
there remains to be considered (relatively to the late discussions 
on the subject) what might be the probable result if the Company 
relinquished the India, and continued the China, trade, with 
their present incumbrances and establishments. The view given 
of the Chiu;' track* separately in the accounts before us, may be 
compressed into the following short statement : 

Invoice cost of goods brought to sale, between 1 793-4 <£• 

and 180.9-30 inclusive (Fourth Report, page 13)... 27,157,Odd 
Add—Cargoes lost on the homeward voyage, in¬ 
cluding extra freight to the owner of the 
Warren Hastings *, and which of course should 
fee added to the invoice cost of the remaining 
goods...-.... 36*3,004. 

Acluol invoice cost of goods sold .£*27,520,0? 0 

Add—Freight (Fourth Rep. page 13)...tiO,SS6,Ol7 

Customs (Ditto, ditto).. 26 ),5*24 

- T n,151,541 

Total cost.£.38,671,61 i 

Gross amount sales (Fourth Rep. p. 13.). 57,896,274 

G ross profit carried forward1 ff/22 4,663 

* Third Report, Appendix 47 ; and Fourth Ditto, Appendix54. 

{• This is the amount of freight estimated in Appendix 26, Fourth Re¬ 
port ; hut a reference to page X96 of this work will shew that the estimate 
is considerably less than the amount actually paid. 
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Gross profit brought fonvard...* . *£a9,224,$63 
Deduct here, joss on Export trade 
and Supplies to China Trea mry, 

paged 85 ....£.2*106,4,92 

The account referred to exjbibito 
tins amount of loss, in consc- 
<j uence of the goods and stores to 
China being surcharged 10 per 
cent But deducting the 10 per 
cent, from the Exports on the 
one side, and the Stock in hand 
on (he other, on the principle 
adopted in account, page 206 . 
this loss would be diminished 

in the sum of.............. 1,582,674 

Remains. 523^51$ 

Net charge of St. H< ena. 1 , 1 14,55? 

Half the net payments to Poplar, 
and to captains worn out, the 
other half being supposed to at¬ 
tach to the India trade.,. Ifi2,405 

Half the customs on Exports . 268,584 

Buyers of Tea returned.,.. 364 

-- 2,0,99,724 

Leaving for j>r 6 iit on the 17 yeats reviewed.,. c t. 17 , 124,939 

Or per annum....... 1,(507,349 

With which the Company will have to pay at home 
charges general as follows: 

Supposing them to be relieved of all that is classed 
under the head of Political and Military Charges, 
or^Silf S^l^^and deducting also the amount 
for whirl, value remains, or £.1,513,341, the 
remainder, or charges admitted to be a ex¬ 
clusively commercial,” viz. X<VJ 0 l,<H 4 * re¬ 
duced to an annual sum on the average of \J 
years, will be- . 405,996 

Interest on bonds (Vide Apj>. 40.)...... 248,633 

B ividehds on stock (Ditto, ditto) _ 6,3 j ,063 

- 1,255,692 

Net deficit per annum. . .. . . £.273 353 


* Fourth Report, Appendix 28. 
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This statement is exclusive of any allowance for wha‘ would 
reeui to he m usual and heavy expenditure on the India- 
house. warehouses, &c. Being made up only to March IS 10, 
it is 1 also exclusive of any view to (lie additional debts the 
Company may have since contracted. The bond debt was them 
<£.4,^00,000, On the 18th February 1813, it tyas increased to 
<£.5,441,000. 

The future loss may therefore be calculated at near £.300,000 
per annum, on the continuance of the China trade alone; unless 
the interposition of Legislative authority should compel the Court 
of Directors to reduce their charges, and also relieve them of a 
large portion of their present home debt. 

When the necessary discharge of all the preceding demands 011 
the home Treasury is considered ; when it is also considered, that 
the Company have no longer a capital to carry on this trade, and 
ihat funds for the purpose can only be supplied by loan, or by 
remitting to Canton the revenues Q f India, those who have 
hitherto advocated the continuance of the China mono] oly, on 
the ground of its great and certain profit, enabling the Company 
to clear off their psesent heavy incumbrances, will find little 
~ reason to rely on thL expectation. 

From my own examination of the accounts submitted to Par¬ 
liament, I think it vain to suppose the Company can carry 
on this trade either on its present footing, or under any in;>difi- 
catious which have been suggested, without increasing bur¬ 
thens which the public' ultimately will be obliged to bear. The 
aid of Government may not be applied for till oil other sources 
have failed*; this may be a last resort? but to this ft must come, 
•s Events will, in the mean time, abound, from which it will require 
no great ingenuity to select such as may plausibly account for 
future pressure or disaster; but if the seeds of inevitable decav 
be now discernible; if this unwieldy coucem, whatever course be 
adopted, can only terminate in loss; and if this loss is at last to 
fall on the nation, there should, be no delay in preparing to 
meet the event with the least inconvenience to the public finances ; 
and with the least injustice to those who have, in various ways, 
participated In the system which Government has so long che¬ 
rished and upheld. 

Though the evil be thus evident, and of so great magnitude 
both m its present existence and future consequences, it must not 
be forgotten that justice and sound policy forbid its abrupt ter- 
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ruination. All sudden changes in tlfe* settled circumstances of’ 
.society are tu be deprcc.itFrom principle* nat ural to man, a 
considerable quantity of human happiness, employment, and pro¬ 
perly, consequently of treated rights, grows up, and esta¬ 
blishes itself under every system of evil; and, in j.uhka revo¬ 
lutions, the good and the bad are involved in the same 
dowrtfal. From the abolition of the old, and the creation of 
fresh rights, in the present instance, much general good may be 
anticipated, and would probably flow; blit should these new 
rights be set up, on the abrupt subversion of those which acv 
fually exist, and 'which the sanctions of the same authority 
brought, into being? Certainly not No one can now doubt, the 
general advantages of free trade; but, for the preceding rea¬ 
sons, it would probably be better so to open it, that the old state 
of things may gradually adjust itself to a new order, without any 
of those violent shocks which would afford ground for the im¬ 
putation of precipitancy and injustice. 

IIow much therefore is it to be desired, that the full extent of this 
evil were at once met by a manly acknowledgment of its existence, 
and that a series of measures were timely adopted and calmly pur¬ 
sued to its gradual but effectual extinction* Tt does not require 
the spirit of prophecy to foretell that the Company's monopoly 
daily becoming more obnoxious to the public, will not. long be able 
to withstand the general hostility ; and if this event be not temp*** 
rately provided against in due time, it may be apprehended that 
•he injuries of a sudden abolition will be felt in their greatest 
severity. 



SECTION IX. 


FhE next account I think it necessary to notice, is Appendix 51. 
of the Fourth fteport, which professes to account for the unfa¬ 
vourable “ balance of the Company's concerns/’ or, as it is also 
termed, the general u balance of their property v The reader 
is not to suppose that this term 44 balance of property/’ means a 
balance in hand; for it is here used negatively, to signify the ver 
revf rse of property, viz. the actual deficiency, or irrecoverable loss 
to which, in pages Jbl ,I?1 ? and 20f, I have endeavoured to call 
his attention. 

' The framer of No. 51, states this balance f&o calfoit) at 
1,020,506; the Select Committee, in their remarks on it, admit 
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balance is not demrn with that precision that might be 
wished, It $ deduced by a comparison of the debts and assets at 
home ami abroad, created within the period, and the balance i> 
struck by deducting, from the net increase of debt, the net increase 
df available assets, but at their estimated value, when, ou tlie ?ame 
erroneous principle as before adopted in respect to the India 
debt (Section 2), this balance i3 vainly attempted to be accounted 
for. 

The value of the u goods in England unsold" is, for example, 
given in this latter statement, with the estimated amount of profit 
expected to be realised at their sale. In 1793, it is stated at 
£.4,414,473' and hi 1810 at £.6,365,000. But the profit in 
1810 being estimated much higher than in 1753, in this account the 
difference is deducted; and in doing this there is an extraordinary 
error. The computed profit of 1753 is .£.840,000; aud in 1810 
it is thus stated—China profit £.1,810,000, India loss £.19,000*, 
instead of deducting the latter, it is. added, as if the whole were 
protit. 

In like manner the u goods sold and not paid for" are stated 
in tiie account, with the amount of profit thereon ; but that 
profit not having been realized, the net debt in the mean time 
can only be diminished for the purposes of this account by the 
amount of their actual cost. This cost is not, however, exhibited 
in any of the statements brought forward. . 

“ The cargoes not arrived in Tndia aud China," ard the a Ex¬ 
ports paid for (except bullion") may possibly be estimated in the 
same way as the preceding goods: but we have no means of 
ascertaining it. 

The Home deota and assets being adjusted on these principles, 
as we have already seen the debts and assets abroad were, 
the whole are here combined, and a net balance of debt 
deduced from these united results of £.11,020,566', as the ulti¬ 
mate “ unfavourable \ariat ion" on the whole of the Company’s con¬ 
cerns, and which Appendix 51 then proceeds to account for by 
y:;eaos of other cash disbursements. 

I have already shewn, in Section II. that the net balance of In¬ 
dian debt was inaccurately drawn, owing to an overvaluation of 
assets to the amount of £, 3,000,000, or thereabouts. There is 
a similar trro; in the home account, but to what extent cannot be. 
shewn, 

* Appendix 50. 
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From these causes, it is clear thftt the statement before us 
affords no grounds for coming to any accurate conclusion ; it is 
iar too defective to be relied on; and it would bo useless to lead 
the reader thr ugh the meandering^ of an intricate and confused 
calculation on estimates. 

If the fundamental item or bask of the account be wrong, it may 
be sufficient to say, that all the deductions from that source must 
be erroneous also. After premising that the net increase of debts at 
home and abroad, or “the unfavourable variation in the balance 
of property/* only amounts to £. 1 i ,020,56$, it purports to account 
for this balance, by a statement of extra charges and payments 
which concurred to occasion it. It is divided into three parts; 
the first is a statement of charges and payments deemed ter- 
ritorial or political; the second of charges deemed doubtful ; 
and the third is a statement, whereby the alledged commercial 
profit of the Company is reduced from 21 to 3 4 millions, leav¬ 
ing a net profit, after paying dividends of upwards of two millions. 
The object then is to shew, that as the extra charges under 
the two first heads amount to 13 millions, w hilst the net increase of 
debt is only 11 millions, this excess of charges has been defrayed 
from the two millions of alleged net commercial profits. 

But there is an error in the very title of this account in the 
balance of debt being reduced to 1J millions, by deducting, 
from the gross amount, assets at a supposed value, and not at the 
amount actually expended in creating them. Let us, as before 
observed, suppose a debt of 15 millions, with assets valued at 
five millions, though they only cost or employed three millions 
of the debt in their purchase. It is clear there wpuld, in this 
case, be 12 and not 10 millions of debt applicable to other pay¬ 
ments. So it is precisely in the case before us ; if the assets 
were more accurately valued, the balance of debt applicable 
to the payments, enumerated in the two first parts of this ac¬ 
count, would be considerably 'greater. If the overvaluation of 
the Indian assets alone, or about three millions, had not been 
deducted from that debt, the balance now to be brought forward, 
instead of XI millions, would be about 14 millions; and there¬ 
fore equal to all the cash payments of the Statement 51. 

I have already shewn Ido in pages l6'l to 1$3 that on the principles 
laid down by the Select Committee, of excluding Jfrum the assets 
“all the bad debts and property merely nominal, &c/’ and of 
deducting only the good assets at their supposed value from the 
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debts, the “ balance of property, or unfavourable variation/ 
on the whole of the Company's concerns at; bonu and abroad, 
would be <£*^3,2 33*543. The framer of Appendix 51 has however 
deviated from this principle, by continuing among the home assets 
an avowedly irrecoverable debt of £*9(>O,0OG, being a claim on 
Government decidedly and finally rejected by a Committee of 
* the House of Commons, in 1803. 

This sum of Jl. 13,233,545 includes, ‘as before shewn, the ar¬ 
rears of allowances due. Where the object is merely to account 
for the money raised bn loan, these arrears, it may be thought, 
ought to be omitted. 

Deducting therefore from.. . £.13,233,545 

The net increase of arrears. .. 7£+,527 

Remains . £.\ 2,46\9,013 

And this is the sum which the framer of Appendix 51 ought to 
have brought forward a.s the “ unfavourable variation" in the 
whole concern, on the principles laid down by the Select Com¬ 
mittee. 

By these errors, therefore, at the outset, this account is com¬ 
pletely Invalidated as to its result ; and its plausibility vanishes 
before a strict investigation of the principle on w hich it is founded. 

There is another error in the body of this account, which de¬ 
serves to be noticed. The net charge of Bencoolen, Ate. is stated 
at j£,2,8 17,146. This is taken from Appendix 5, Second Report; 
but we are expressly informed, that the lines of 1807-8 and 
1808-.9 in that account are stated pn estimate, wherefore a cor¬ 
rected statement of these years is given in Appendix 11, Third 
Report. My statement in page 226 is consequently made up of 
Appendix 6, Second Report, and the corrected account in Appen¬ 
dix It, Third Report, whence it appears that the net charge of 
Bencoolen, &c. is only *£.2,707,633. This therefore is the sum 
which ought to have been placed in Appendix 51, and ft would 
materially alter the balance. At the foot of 51 the reader will 
perceive a balance of ,£.35*192, “ exceeding the sum to 
be ACCOUNTED for.” This of itself is sufficient to invalidate 
any figured statement; vet the balance is thought too inconsi¬ 
derable lo be further noticed. The rectification of the error 
in the charge ofBencoolen, would alter this balance from an excess 
to a deficiency requiring to be accounted for of <£.54,331. 
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The more we analyze this account, the less reason appears 
to place any confidence in its rcnjt We shall therefore take our 
leave of it with adverting to an extraordinary novelty which 
it exhibits, and which pefc ons in the habit of examining accounts 
will probably find to be without a parallel, rig. that a statement 
which at its close, purports to exhibit a net surplus profit 
of 2 millions, should have for its first item—after taking credit for 
every description of property and stock in band, at more even 
than its actual value—f t millions of avowed irrecover¬ 
able loss. 

SECTION X. 

Of the combined debts mentioned in the last Section, the In 
dian is the most important; and as the Indian expenditure is 
also more methodically arranged in these accounts, l shall here 
attempt an analysis of that debt on a different principle to that 
adopted in Appendix 27, Third Report. Perfect precision 
must not be expected, because the accounts with which we are 
furnished will not admit of it; but if the principle of my 
statement be accurate, it will give an entirely new view of the 
Indian debt; shew how unjustly the “ political concern” has 
been always loaded to ease and favour the commercial and tend 
more than any thing to prove the necessity of a radical change* 
in the commercial administration of the East India Company. 

ANALYSIS OF THE INDIAN DEBT. 

To form just notions of the nature and causes of the in¬ 
crease of the Indian debt during the period, being 
it is necessary the reader should, in the first instance, carefully 
inspect the following account, E, No. 6, Second Report, which is 
stated by the Select Committee (Vide Second Report, pages ! 4, 
41,42, Sfc.) to contain every political expence incurred abroad , 
including the increased expenditure occasioned by the Mysore , 
Mahratta, and other wars , the Egyptian expedition , the equip¬ 
ments for the reduction of the colonies of our European ene¬ 
mies in the Indian seas; in the words of the Committee , 
“ EVERY CHARGE INCURRED IN TflE GOVERNMENT AND 
DEFENCE OF OUR POSSESSIONS IN INDIA.” 





E. 


No. 6, to the Second Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, is a (detailed) Account 
nnual Amount of the Revenues and Charges of the several Presidencies of India, as estimated iu 1793, and by the | 
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* APPENDIX, 

£ti»t Aeroumsfroiu S.^Yrar 179^5 to the'Yaw 1808 *?iriYb ti.« Estimate of the same for the Year 1809-10, as bid before Parliament; 
distinguishing as to the Revenues, the Keveams of the Company’s Possessions exclusively, irora the Subsidies troin native IPtok-s.o. 
Collections from Ceded or Conquered Countries; and as to the Charges, the Military Charges, and Charges forBmldmfp and.crbfica 
e. Judicial, and Marine Charges,shewing also the Supply roBenc'ioIen, arc. and the Interest pan, on thilkots. 



REVENUES. 

Total Gross 
Revenues. 

CHARGES. 

Total 

Charges, t“- 
eluding 
those on 
Subsidies. 

Prom the Company’a Peiws- 
$5 ...ns exclusively, Bengal, Ma¬ 
dras#, ami Bombay. 

Subsidies and Collec¬ 
tion* from ceded and 
conquered Countries. 

Military. 

c’ainingd 
u«l For-1 
nficati- 

ons. i 

Civil 

Revenue, 
Judicial 
and Marine 


Amount received at 








the Three Presidencies. 

Gross Amount. 








£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. j 

£ 

£. 

Cuurt’sEstimate, 


5,523,625 

... 1,440,000 

6,963,625 

2,917,600 

117,875 

2,126,950 

5,183,125 

Feb. 3793. 
1792-3 


5,985,026 

... 2,240,602 

8,223,628 

3,480,536 

108,138} 2388^73 

6.304,607 

1793-4 

... 

... 6,359,466 

.... 1,917,504 

8,276,770 

3,361,837 

115,19012,412^45 

6,066,924 

1794-5 

... 

... 6,538,628 

... 1,487,565 

8,026,193 

3,409.598 

137,143 2.400*913 

6,053,50? 

i795_6 


... 6,319,679 

... 1,546,115 

7,866,994 

3,6 22,546 

98,512*2,616,842 

6,474,247 

1796-7 


... 6,484,593 

... 1.531,578 

3.016,171 

4,107,057 

I22»723j2*686,51? 

7,081,191 

1797-8 


... 6,313,605 

... 1,744,275 

8,059,880 

4,59fc,454 

99,50812^19,132 

7,411-401 

179&--9 


... 6,380,884 

... 2,271.149 

8,652,033 

5,473,587 

1-»0,129, 

[2,624,277 

8,417,813 

1799-10 


... 6,777,041 

... 2,959,631 

9,736,672 

5,526,024 

16 2,93412,952*632 

8,998,154 

1800-1 


... 6,8 47,835 

... 3,637,2*6 

10,486,059 

6,512.423 

133,473* >,055.437 

10,405,501 

1801-2 


... 7,206,926 

... 4,956,663 

12,163,689 

6,996,672 

176,156 

>,953,74i 

11,062,452 

1802-3 


... 7,823,914 

... 5,640,623 

13,464.53? 

6,061,169 

183,795 

3,509.543 

10,925,427 

1803-4 


... 7,876,612 

5,394,773 

13,271,385 

* ,777,793 

165,356 

3,516,286 

13,001,083 

1804-5 


... 8,158,267 

... 6,791,128 

14,949,395 

8,459,263 

220.033 

3,724,43 i 

14.548,433 

1805-6 


... 8,253 698 

... 7,149,711 

15,403 409 

9,0-32.598 

273,336 

3 796,587 

15,561,328 

1806-7 


.. 7,794,643 

... 6,741,096 

14.535,739 

8,772,422 

290,733 

3,725,381 

15,283,908 

f 1807-8 


... 8,684,050 

... 7,117,036 


7,594 259 

329,217 

S,612,91* 

13,635,256 

* 1808-9 

... 

... 3,379,484 

... 7.167,464 

15,546,948 

7,374,236 

315,149 

3,419,671 

15,284,169 


division iu this page takes place in the column of Net Revenue. 
+ Years 1807 ami 1808 taken from Appendix 11, Third Report. 


Deduct Surplus Charges* . 

Balance oh Net Revenue... 


Surplus 


cf. 


Net 

Revenues. 


£• 

i , 775,500 


157,919 

749,169 


907,088 


1,921,021 

2,209,846 

1,942,686 

934,980 

. 

234, 
7.%,518 

1,140.137 

2,499,110 

270,302 

400,962 


2,065,830 

2,262,779 

18,740,275 
907,088 


17,833,187 
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E. continued from page 223. 

APPENDIX, No. 6, to the Second Report from the Select 
Committee, on the Affr.irs of the East India Company. 



Net 

as priced. 
lug Page. 

Supply to 
Bencooleu, 
Penang, 
<kc. 

Interest 

on 

Debts. 

Surplus 

Revenue. 

SfJrpl'is 

Cbtttge*. 

Court's Estimate* 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

Feh, 1793 


50,000 

561,925 

1,163,577 


1792-5 

... 

66,217 

636,226 

1,218,578 


1795-4 


40,022 

526,205 

1,642,819 


1791-5 


62,080 

104,154 

484,301 

1,396,305 


1795 6 


414,750 

872,943 


179(5-7 


101,190 

426,847 

406,943 

/ • r i . 

* 1797 8 


163,299 

603,926 

118,746 

1798-9 

... 

120,668 

7211,550 


607*988 

1799-1800 

... 

171,663 

957,256 

... 

39(1081 

1809-1 

... 

156,325 

1,062,684 


1,139,451 

1801-2 


241,220 

1,386,593 

... 

487,676 

1302-3 


196,848 

1,561,453 

940,609 


1003-4 


304,056 

.1,394,322 

1,428,076 

1804-5 

. 4 . 

372,163 

1.566,750 

... 

1,537,951 

1805-6 

... ; v V 

250,599 

1,860,090 


2,868*608 

1805-7 


179,107 

2,2*4,956 

... 

3,152,322 

* 1607 3 


725 

2,145,844 

... 

201.739 

180b-P 


176,707 

2,309,836 

- 

223,764 


17,833,187 

2,707,633 

20,083,569 

6,478.397 

Deduct... 

11,356,402 

6,473.397 


t 5 >° yB > 005 


* Years 1807 and 1808, from Appendix 1J, of Third Report, 
f <£.5,078,015 according to Reports. 

£3“ See note at the foot of page 225. The column of Net 1Revenue* 
is here repeated; t?j*> four following col trains show the application 
of the Net Revenues ,and the amount of the Surplus Charges. 
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this account, (he reader will perceive that the revenues of 
ve been cqnal to the payment of ail the charges ot a civil, 
military, and political nature, including the heavy expenses of all 
the conquests, wars, and military expeditions, during the period 
reviewed without the aid ojloans: and that the excess of charge 
to the amount of .£.5,078,015 sterling, is, only the balance after 


paying a column of 

“ Interest on Debts/’ amounting to .. £* 20,083 ,569 

And the supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c.. £ 2,707,633 


As the money borrowed is not among the receipts, it is natural 
to inquire why the column of interest is inserted in this account? 
If the principal of the debt be foreign to it , the interest of that, 
debt can have no claim for appearing here. Omitting therefore 
the amount of interest, which is certainly misplaced, and ought 
to be in (he same account where the principal is entered, (Ap¬ 
pendix, No. ‘>6, Third Report) revenues of India will be seen to 
have yielded a considerable surplus after paying all the charges, 
which are above enumerated. 

It is moreover important to observe, that all these charges, in¬ 
cluding the interest on the debts, are allowed only to exceed the 


revenues of the period in the sum of..#. £.5 t 0( 8,015 

Whilst the net increase of debt is. • •• 20,905,194 

/ .. .. 


Difference. £.15*27,179 


Which being incurred after defraying every description of what 
even these accounts claim to be‘a political charge, the differ¬ 
ence must and can only be ascribable to the commercial concern. 
fyere it not so, the charges in this account would exceed the 
amount of net revenue to the full extent of increased debt. 

But the result of Appendix 6, letter E, is still more fully confirmed 
by the following statement, extracted from the Court of Directors 
“ Exposition of the Company's Finances,” submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment, under date the 1st of April, 1808, and for distinction sake 
marked F. 



India h:i 
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Extract from Papers relating to East India Affairs. Ordered 
by the House of Comments to be printed May, 1810. 
No. 1. 

Page 6\ “ That a more distinct view may be exhibited of the 
“ Financial State of the Company abroad, at different periods, 
“ the account, No. has been prepared, to shew the amount 
« of the Indian Kevknues, of the Charges and Surfeits, 
or Deficit of the Company, from the year 1793-4 to 180/-8, 
“ inclusive, together with the state of the Indian debt, through 
« the same space of time. 

• c From this account the following periods are extracted. 


MINiSr/fj, 




Revenues, 

1 

Charges. 

Interest. 

Surplus. 

Deficit, 

Amount of Debt. 

" 1793-4, First Year or the Com- 

£■ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

t S' 1 

April 1792 ' 

17,98 

£. 

pany's new Charter. . 

S,276,7 70 

6,066,923 

' 526,205 

1,683,642 


7,971,668 

30,866,588 

“ 1798 -®....-.. 

8,652,032 

8,417,812 

759,326 

... ... 

525,106 

Do. 1799 

12,811,863 

“ i80?-3.... 

13,464*537 

11,043,108 

! ,577,922 

843,507 

MJ 

Do 1803 

19,523,737 

“ 1805-4 . 

15,217,516 

15,501,330 

2,070,792 

. 

2,4! 4,6( - 6 

Do. 1806 

28,538,804 

1807-8, per Estimate.. 

14,614,261 

13,436,198 

• 2 , 197,160 

.1 

1 


1 , 010,097 

Do. 1808 

31,895,000 
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Comparing this staff ment F with the more general one E, be¬ 
fore given* page 225 and 226> we find the columns of total revenues 
and charges agree, with the exception of those for the year 1805-6. 
This statement F having been prepared in the beginning of I #08, 
it is probable the accounts of 1805-6 from India had not been re¬ 
ceived iu a correct state, from which circumstance (as noticed in 
Mr. Wright s Evidence, Appendix J, Third Report) it often 
happens, that corrections and amendments are obliged to be 
made in these accounts at home* The general statement E 
being the last prepared, we may, therefore, conclude to he the 
correct one, in which the total revenues for 180 5-6 are stated 
at-.......* ,£’.15,403,40}! 


And the total charges at. 


15 


leaving for this year a net charge of..... ,£.157,919 


561,328 


The column of interest differs in the two statements here com¬ 
pared, because in F the whole sum of interest paid in each year 
is included. In the general statement E we have only the ** In¬ 
terest exclusive of what was paid on the securities redeemed by the 
Sinking Fund." 

The last line of F, or for 1807-8, is estimated throughout. 

After these necessary explanations, if we look at statement F, 
we shall perceive that die total revenues exceeded the total 
charges of India in the year 1793-4, so as to leave a surplus of 
upwards of two millions sterling. At this time the debt was 
£*7i97 1,668. The revenues continuing to exceed the charge , 
excepting only the trifling deficit above noticed of £.157,9*9, in 
1805-6, we might hence reasonably expect to find the debt 
diminished, instead of which se veral millions sterling are added in 
each successive period of the statement. 

The years of statement F are, it is true, detached years, but 
in the regularly continued years of the general statement E, there 
is a large amount of surplus revenue in each, with the exception 
of 1 805-6 and 1806-7 > when a net charge appears. Allowing for 
the deficit of these two years, the net surplus for the whole 
period will be found to be . 17>833, l $7 as shewn in page 225. 
Jt hence clearly appears that there was certainly no u political" 
cause for increase of debt, but an actual surplus ; yet, during this 
time, the debt, as seen in F, went on rapidly increasing, till in 
1807~*8 it was quadrupled. 
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Extending pur view to the whole period of the general state- 
mem, we fiiul, that with an annual surplus revenue, amounting in 
the aggregate to nearly 18 millions, an addition was made to the 
Indian debt of .£.'20,905,194. 

This k so decisive of the debt not. being political, that from tin* 
statement alone we should be just died in pronouncing the contrary 
of the commonly received opinion, as being hereby fully and incon- 
trovertibly established by the Report of the Select Coninutt€€. 

iTbe only figured statement, which the Select Committee have 
given us to account for the increase of debt, is the Vppendix No. 2o, 
which will be found at the end of this volume, marked A, It i$ 
thought necessary to rccal the attention of the reader to it more 
particularly in this place, because it is of the greatest importance 
that, it should now, in conjunction with the preceding accounts, 
marked E. and F. be attentively considered. We here see, on 
m less authority than that of the Select Committee, supported 
by official vouchers, that the goods, stores, ami bullion sent out 
by the Fast India Company for the purposes of their trade, rea¬ 
lized only £.16,2)4,820, not a third of the amount, required for 
the disbursements cm the. other side ot this account, amounting 
altogether to £. 52,293,289. 

It is also seen, that the principal items of that disbursement are 
commercial *, viz. 

Goods for the returning investments to England .... € .20,033,206 
Commercial charges. ..-.. 2,916/279 

Advances for freight, demurrage, and for rice ships. 1,128,760 

Supplies to the commercial treasury of Canton. 3,31 3,654, 

Advances for which London is debited f.—•. 236,678 

Loss by consignment* atid remittances... 873,403 

Losses at the presidencies... 46*1,42S 

Assets. 8,298,666 

Deadstock._ 

*£'.4-3,51 7,154 

Of the remaining items in Appendix 26, the following expla- 
nation is drawn from tire reports and vouchers before us, viz. 

Excess of political charges. £. 5,07 8,01.5 

♦ ‘ Disbursements principally commercial, or in direct supply ot Eng¬ 
land,” is the designation used in the account. 

I Thin is explained irt Appendix No. 1 oK the 1 bird Report, to be ad- 
vances u officers and seamen of lost ships, to tudigo contractors, &c. 
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This excess of charge i explained ia Second Report, page ■£3+ 
to have been partly occasioned by supplies to Bencoolei] and Pe- 
wsjig, to the amount of £<2tfCff,6$3, It is evident from tiie Court 
oi Directors own letters* that had it not been for their commerce 
or commercial views, neither of these settlements would have 
been kept up. This sum, therefore, must be carried to the com¬ 
mercial head, and the more especially as the Select Committee 
actually reject it from the political head (Vide Appendix 51, 
Fourth Report). Of the remainder, or £.2,370,382, i^ will be 
found, on a moderate computation, that, if the Company’s trade 
had paid Customs in India, much more than this amount, I should 
think at least three millions sterling, would have been added to 
the receipts. Or, if Ihe Company had not traded, a corres¬ 
ponding additional sum in duties would have been received from 
those private traders, who would, m such case, have supplied the 
demand, which the Company have done. In whatever point 
of view, therefore, this be considered, it is fairly del burble to the 
commercial head; and it is equally manifest, that if the Com- 
pauy had had no commerce in India, the political concern would 
;iof only have been relieved of this excess, but have shown, on the 
contrary , a further surplus receipt. 

Advances for Ceylon/&c....£*. 1 , 661,345 

which I have understood to he principally Tor the purchase of 
cinnamon and other spices-; therefore a commercial item 

Advances on account of II. M, Go- £. ^ 

verawent.. ... 913,788? ^ ; . 

Payment of Nabob’s creditors...... I,$>58,953 t 4 ° * Ica * 

Raja of Tail]ore’s ditto..... 6*4,044 / 

ijesc united sums make up the above mentioned aggregate 
disbursements of the account A, or ^. 52 , 293 , 289 ; but iUoilows, 
tbat of all the component items of that account, the subjoined 
disbursements are all that can be deemed political, viz. 

Excess of political charges, after deducting 

tin net charge of Bencoolen, &e.. 2,370,382 

Payment to Nabobs creditors. 1,058 053 

Ditto, Rajahs ditto..... 6*4,014 

Advances on account of H. M, Government 913,778 



£.4,407,157 
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however the political head were credited as it ought to be for 
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customs, say............ 

Also for the Stock in hand of salt ami opium, valued 


£.3,000,000 


as per Appendix 9, Third Report at 


951,048 


Which ought to be credited in this account, as it con¬ 
tains both the charges attending their manufacture, 
and the receipts from their sale. 

And if at the same lime it was relieved of a heavy sum \ 
of Commercial charges estimated m Part II. page 
56, to be upwards of......... 1,000,000 


Together £. 4,g6 1.048 


There would then be revenue more than sufficient to pay ever) 
political charge, and also the interest on the whole debt. 

From this analysis it is dearly to be inferred, that upon a fair and 
impartial statement of the political accounts, the receipts would 
exceed the charges of the period, and that the whole column of 
interest or £.20.083,569, iti as far as it is not a political charge, 
would be surplus Revenue. Rut this column of interest includes 
tlw interest on the debt previous to 1793, which must now be 
considered. 

The interest on the debt previous to 1793 , ave¬ 
rages for t he first five years of account E. £.497,066. 

For the whole 17 years of that account, it would 

amount at this rate to.....*.. 8,160,322 

Deducting tbs amount from the colt mu of interest 20,083,^69 


And we shall have for surplus revenue during the 
period, after paying every description of Political 
charge, that can be t raced t hrough al l the accounts 
here reviewed, the sum of... 


£\ 1,623,24? 


This appears to be the fair way of considering the political ac¬ 
count, and of ascertaining the surplus revenue actually obtained 
from the territories; but in whatever way the account be stated, 
th important fact of a surplus revenue cannot be concealed, 
f o if without any additional sums to the credit, we leave all that 
1ms ever been or can be pretended to be a charge, including 
doubtful items, to the debit, of the political head. 
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Viz. 'Die excess of political charges... £.5,078,015 
Die interest on the debt previous to 

1793- . ..... 8,100,322 

Anti the following from Appendix 26 , 
viz. 

Advances on account of his Majesty's 

Gove rnment*..... . 913M$ 

Ditto Ditto Ceylon 1,661,315 

P ynient to Nabob of Arcot’s creditors 1,05$,9 j3 

Ditto Raja of Tanjore. Ditto () 4,044 

-- 17,235,457 


And admit the whole to belong to account E: the difference 
between this amount, and that of die column of interest misplaced 
}n account E, will show the following Surplus Revenue during 
the period 

From the amount of interest improperly charged £.20,08:^56$ 

Deduct the above.... I7,1236,457 

There still remains as SURPLUS REVENUE... £.2,847,11.2 

After defraying every description of political charge, that cau any 
where be traced, without THB atd of borrowed money. 

The following conclusions are therefore submitted to the judg¬ 
ment of the reader. 

That it. is this column of interest alone which causes the account 

to shew an excess of charge. 

That as the principal of the Indian debt is not included in ac¬ 
count No. 6', E, but iu that of the “ Extraordinary Funds’’ No, 26, 
A, and as no part of that debt appears to have been wanted for 
any political purposes, the interest can only be charged where the 
principal appears, and that if the debt be commercial as we have 
shewn, the interest belongs to the same head. 

That aa the revenues of India would so certainly have yielded 
a very large surplus but for the commercial transactions of the 
Company, it is to commerce alone that the debt in its ultimate 
analysis can be ascribed. 

And that the “ Political Concern” having been more than equal 
to defray all its own charges, uught to have received credit for its 
supplies to the commercial concern. 

Die Accountant General of the India Company having declared 
before the Select Committee of the House of Corne ous, that he 
had never been able to find out (this was his original expression) 










the Company's commercial capital®, we have in this comntercvu 
debt sufficient evidence that it has long since disappeared, and the 
question, viz. " how the Company could carry on so extensive a 
trade, <e without capital/* which appeared to many persons quite 
inexplicable, may now be more particularly considered. 

There seem to be four means by which trade can be carried on : 

First. By means of a free capital. 

Secondly. By means of an annual revenue or income. 

Thirdly , By means of money borrowed at interest. 

Fourthly. By means of money raised oti bills, to be paid fioru 
the sale proceeds of the goods at the place of consignment. 

These different accounts prove that the trade of the East India 


Company has been carried on for the last twenty years by the 
three latter means only, viz. 

By the revenues of India, to the amount of several 

millions sterling, say, as above, page 234. <£• ‘2,847,112 

By money raised on loan m India. 20,905,194 

By money raised on bills in India, which bills were 
paid in England from the sale proceeds of the 
goods consigned.....•.. 14,74*6,038 


£. 3 $,' 1-2M44 

This amount of supplies to the commercial concern is undeni¬ 
able; it is the lowest sum at which they can be stated, after de¬ 
biting the. political head as per page $W with every political, aud 
even every doubtful charge; and we may now proceed to give an 
intelligible view of the funds, whence the trade has on the one 
hand been supplied, or carried on, and the disbursements on the 
other, according to the official acchunts. 

The supplies by India amount to £.38,498,3 H 
The amount realized from goods, 

stores, and bullion, to.... 16,264,820 

And other receipts on sundry ac¬ 
counts as pci Appendix 20, 
letter A, to .... 393,3/2 

We shall then have as the amount 
of commercial funds employed 

in India during the period. £.55,156,530 

* «< x conceive, that the actual commercial capital the Company employ 
to be subject to an interest; but what the commercial capital of 
the Company is, I have never been able to ascertain exactly. Minutes 
of Evidence takeu before the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, No. n, page 382. Mr. Carturight’s Jiridence. 
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Tiie commercial disbursements in 

India are stated in pagje 231, at of.43,517,150 
To which should be added the in¬ 
terest on the commercial debt 
since 1/93, (that on the debt 
previous to 1793, having been 
carried to the political head) 
vide page 233... 11,623,247 

Total disbursements... £.55, 140,390. 


Whatever want of precision there may be in the preceding state¬ 
ment from inaccuracies, for which the official accounts are alone re¬ 
sponsible, one fact is undeniably proved— that the debt is wholly 
commercial; the interest thereon becomes consequently a com¬ 
mercial charge; and both are accordingly exhibited now, as they 
ought always to be, in the same account* 

We have thus a view of the orig n and first application of the 
commercial funds—Of Ihfc investments provided for England from 
these funds it may he added tha t the sale proceeds, after deducting 
prime cost, have been absorbed (see page 206) in the genera! 
charges and losses of the whole concern; whilst it is equally clear, 
that If the general commercial account (page 206') were debited, 
as we t ow see it ought to be, w ith the sum of commercial interest 
above specified of more than 13 millions, it would leave even y 
portion 0 / the dividends at home to be paid with borrowed 
money. 

It is further remarkable that the prime cost of the India and 
China investments, greatly exceed the cost in England of the re¬ 
turns to India and China, in goods, stores, and bullion for the cor¬ 
responding period. The investments being however furnished 
from funds not requiring to be replaced, as in ordinary mercantile 
speculation, but from what nr*ay be termed annual gratuitous sup¬ 
plies or donations, from the political to the commercial concern- - 
all that is realized from the sale of these investments in England, 
is therefore so much gained to the commercial concern, and this 
h consequently, in ibe absence of any legitimate mercantile capital, 
the only fund from which these goods, stores, and bullion can be 
supplied, or ultimately paid for. 

It is India therefore, or what is commonly called the “ Political 
Concern, which has supplied the funds necessary for carrying on 
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the Company's trade. AikI ail the statements framed to shew the 
political debtor to the amount of millions to the commercial con¬ 
cern are mere delusion. 

The error of supposing the debt political, arose from the circum¬ 
stance of leans being recurred to on political emergencies, in 
consequence of anticipation# of the revenue by the trade, and the 
amount of the money borrowed being immediately applied to 
political services, as is more particularly explained in page 1.96. 
Nothing however could have led us to mistake its legitimate parent 
but inability to penetrate beyond the surface of the Company’s 
intricate concerns, until these Accounts were printed. 

I would fain hope, however, that a plain truth, hitherto long 
concealed, is now fully disclosed; and if so, I must again re¬ 
peat, that it is of the greatest importance to be duly weighed ; 
/or with the present burdens on the revenues of India, there arc 
no ostensible means of carrying on the Company’s trade, but by 
heavy additions to the present debt, that is, by draining a country 
to the ruin of its most valuable resources, to carry on a losing 
trade, injurious to Britain, but injurious in a tenfold degree to 
India. 

In a former paragraph, page 233,1 have shewn, by a simple com¬ 
putation, how much surplus revenue there would have been during 
the period reviewed, had it. not been anticipated by the commerce. 
It may be satisfactory to see this confirmed by another calculation. 

At the commencement of the period the Indian debt amounted 
to nearly eight millions , the particulars of this debt are not given ; 
but on examining the same account, 2d Report, Appendix 6, it 
appears, that the revenues at this time, and for the five succeeding 
years, yielded a surplus, after paying all charges and the interest 
also on this debt. We have hence strong grouuds for at least 
supposing that the debt, previous to 1793, was also commercial; 
but not wishing to assume any thing, we will consider the whole 
of this debt to be political, ami the interest payable thereon to be 
a political charge throughout the remaining period. 

The case might then be stated as follows: 

The total sum of interest paid from 1792 to ISOy, is 20 mil¬ 
lions, which, if it had been put out at compound interest, at the 
average rate of nine per cent, would amount to 35 millions. 

The whole Indian debt, at the commencement of the charter, 
say in round numbers eight millions, at the same rate of com¬ 
pound interest would amount to 32 millions in i809, that is, 
eight millions the original principal, and 24 millions of interest. 

i I 
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Deducting this latter of interest from the preceding 35 naillicn*; 
the difference being 11 millions would, in this case, have been the 
vsurplus revenue during tl;: period, agreeing with the calculation ia 
page 233, instead of the present addition to the debt of 20 foil* 
lions, making therefore a difference of 31 millions in the Com 
putty's favour. 

It follows, therefore, that if there had been no commerce dur¬ 
ing the last charted, and that the “ Political ConcernT had been 
managed to the best advantage, the revenues of India, though 
loaded with the whole debt previous to l/<)3, would still have 
yielded a net gain or surplus to the Company of at least eleven mil¬ 
lions, to extinguish the original debt of eight millions, together 
with a disposable surplus at the close of the period of upwards 
of two millions sterling per annum. 

If this had been the case, what would now be the value of India 
stock ? Or what might not be done to promote the wealth ami 
prosperity of India? 



SECTION XI. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Tins conclusions to be drawn from this examination ol the Com¬ 
pany’s accounts, embracing objects whose numerical value exceeds 
the amount: of 170 millions sterling, and involving considerations 
which affect the rights and interests of sixty millions of our fellow- 
creatures in India, as well ns the rights and interests of the East 
India proprietors at home, fully justify the observations in the 
Second Speech, that the whole concern lias been a losing one ; and 
it seems impossible to ascii be the loss to any other cause than toe 
Company's commercial expenditure. 

Tiiis will appear more certain from a briet recapitulation o. 
the principal accounts which have-been brought undei icvicw. 

Tiie cash accounts, No. 22 and 43, prove, that all the com¬ 
mercial operations of the Company, though facilitated by an¬ 
imal advances from the territorial revenues of India, have been 
iiisut$eient to the payment of the demands on the Company’^ 
treasury; without borrowing, in England, the sum of 

.£.4,976,422 


a full und explicit confirmation of which will he found in the 
statement of Section 7. 

From account E, page 225, it is -shewn, that all the political 
charges in India, were defrayed from the revenues dining the 
period, in which, however, it is admitted by the Select Committee, 
that tlv additional debt or “Unfavourable Variation” amounted to 

£.\ 1,020,566. 


If it should again he a question, from what cause tiiis debt has 
been contracted, what has occasioned tiiis “ Unfavourable Varia¬ 
tion” in the Company’s affairs to such an amount; reference mtg it 
be had to the account in the Third Report, page <9, in w inch the 
political head is made to be debtor to the commercial only in the 
sum of £\, 629,701, but tins is not sufficient to explain the “ un¬ 
favourable variation” of..- .^• 11 ' 02 °' 5 > 6 

Were we even to admit a balance to be due irom 
the political head, (notwithstanding the objections 
stated to that account in Section ill) of.. 1,629,7d 1 

'Flic difference...£.9,390,S(>5 

would still remain to be accounted for on the principle adopted by 
the Select Committee. 
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The general account of the con* mercial concern, page 206 , 
exhibits, it is true, a balance of profit on the trade, in the suoi 
of ^£.5,675,339» but no one would dispute the propriety of 
charging the trade with common interest on the capita! employed 
in carrying it on, if these accounts had any where stated a specific 
sum as the commercial capital of the concern, on which the 
interest could he calculated: although this is not done, (See Evi¬ 
dence of Mr. Cartwright, page 202) the account page 22?, 
exhihibits a sum of *£20,083,309, paid for interest oa the Indian 
debt contracted, as shown in page 190, and as might be expected, 
to supply the vv&nt of capital in a trade which has extended to 
the amount of «£. 170,000,000 sterling. Such a trade, it is ob¬ 
vious, must have required no less a capital than has been thus 
derived from the revenues of India, to the full extent, stated in 
pages 235 arid 23d. 

The sum of ,€\I 1,020,566, the admitted unfavourable varia¬ 
tion on the Company's concern, may, with great propriety, he 
considered as only part of the amount paid for interest for 
commercial purposes; and if this interest on the capital had 
been charged to the debit of the general account of the com¬ 
mercial concern, the balance would then exhibit a very different 
result. 

The attainment of complete precision in any of these state¬ 
ments, such as ought to appear in a commercial balance sheet 
would require vouchers, which the Court of Directors alone can 
produce; the author having access only to such as the Honourable 
Court have laid before the Select Committee, the want of it 
may be here excused; and without detaining the reader to 
search further for it at present, this general examination of the 
company’s accounts shall here close with recurring to what ad¬ 
mits of no question. 

Ofthe profit on the returns of the Company's tirade or 
by the general account, page 20$, ;nd of ail the surplus reve¬ 
nues of India, it is remarkable, that not the smallest fractional part 
has been divided among the proprietors of India Stock since the 
last renewal of the charter. The increase of the Company's 
debt amounts, as may now be stated on the authority of parlia¬ 
ment, (see Appendix 51) to..... £ 1 1,020,$66 

Of this, which is so much borrowed money, only... 10,636,843 
has been distributed in half yearly dividends among die pro¬ 
prietors ; whilst the original capital, all the imagined profits of 
the trade, and the surplus receipts from all the Company's terri¬ 
torial acquisitions are expended, and irretrievably lost to the 
proprietors. 




CONCLUSION. 



AftLti the analysts of these intricate accounts, which shew what 
are the means by which the Company’s commerce lias been sup¬ 
ported, or caii now be carried on, the Reader will have no diffi¬ 
culty m perceiving the great importance, of combining the result 
with his deliberations on the revenue systems, now in force in 
Tndia. He will here see that it is to support a losing and ruinous 
commerce, that the resources of India have been misappropriated; 
fir this they are required in excessive amount, and not for the 
political objects of necessary protection and defence. It is to 
glut a monopoly which lives but to devour, and which an eti- 
lightened and liberal policy would disavow, that our Indian sub¬ 
ject? are loaded with a tax unprecedented in its rate, necessarily 
vexatious in its exaction, and effectually obstructive of pros¬ 
perity in the fairest regions of the globe. Among the objects 
that demand the attention of legislators, are there any which 
may justly be preferred to these ? Do they not i require pri¬ 
mary consideration, aud impressively appeal to the feelings of 
those, whose breasts are most alive to the advancement of human 
welfare ? 

In tracing the causes which, to my conviction, account for the 
present backward and stationary state of our Eastern possessions, 
I shall feel much disappointed, if mv remarks are supposed to be 
intended to convey personal censure, or to attach blame to cha¬ 
racters of deserved respectability. It is the system throughout 
which I condemn, and I only condemn it, because twenty-six years 
experience has fully conviuecd me of its injurious effects. No 
maxims o n be more trite than that frailty is the lot of man ; that 
it is easier to detect erfor in others than to guard against its 
original commission in ourselves; and /hat no juman work mis 
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ever begun which did not admit of progressive improvement: but 
wfrh these convictions of the inevitability of error, bow puerile is 
that sensibility, which tires at its disclosure, and opposes with acri¬ 
mony every attempt at salutary improvement! Measures which are 
undeniably felt as evils it is a perversion of talent to defend—the 
only manly course is to avow and reform them. 

The necessity of a full exposition of the existing evils in the 
system causes them to be the prominent features of this treatise; 
but the contemplation of unmixed evil is always cheerless—it has 
been consequently mingled with intimations of the advantages, 
which would result from a different course, and these shall now 
be repeated. 

The evils complained of may be referred to two principal 
sources, the Company’s commerce, and the land-tax in India; 
and it is from the gradual abolition of the one, and the reduction 
of the other, to a reasonable standard, drat the following benefits 
may be anticipated. 

By the gradual abolition of the Company’s commerce, they 
will be relieved of the certain incumbrance of additional debt, 
Which, at the rate it has latterly increased, must, at no very dis¬ 
tant period, involve them in irretrievable ruin. 

By leaving the Indian trade free and open to ail, the interna! 
wealth and resources of India will be incalculably increased, its 
productions will be multiplied by an effectual demand, and 
the land being thus rendered more valuable, and giving a higher 
rent, the present tax, where it is declared to be permanently 
fixed, will be reduced in relative proportion to lire principal value 
and annual produce of each estate.* 

By withdrawing from the trade of India, the Company's go?- 
vernment abroad will restore satisfaction to countries, where their 
commercial interference now occasions irritation and discontent; 
and as internal prosperity increases, their sovereign interests must of 
necessity be proporfiouably improved. Imaginary would thus be 
exchanged for real benefits ; and for the immense losses and bur¬ 
thens which their commerce has actually entailed on the Corpora¬ 
tion, resources would be substituted, continually augmenting with 
the growing wealth of their subjects. 

We have seen how* the revenues of India yield a considerable 
surplus, which is absorbed by the Company’s commerce. Dur¬ 
ing the period reviewed, this surplus would have been sufficient 
to have liquidated the Whole of the debts abroad, whilst no 
addition would have been, made to those at home. With good 
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management this surplus would soil rapidly conduce to the reduc¬ 
tion of their present accumulation of debt, and leave, as wo have 
seen, an ultimate surplus of two miihous per annum. 

But this effect would be much heightened by just attention to 
the revenue system. Free commerce would conduce to dimi¬ 
nish the relative amount of the land-tax, in the districts where 
its rate has been permanently fixed. In immense tracts of 
country it is still open to any modification that may be re¬ 
solved ou. In this respect the case adduced by the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the almost incredible success, which accompanied the 
reduction of the tax in the ceded districts, whereby the aggregate 
revenues weie increased iu eight years from 1 0 to 18 lacs of star 
pagodas ami which the Select. Committee themselves chiefly 
ascribe to this reduction of rate, cannot be too often trough! to 
notice, or too Jiirougly insisted on. We have here at once a me¬ 
morable proof of the paralmng effects of the tax at the ordinary 
rate of its exaction, and of increased industry and augmented 
revenue from its reduction, probably not to be equalled m the 
histdry of any other country. With this example before us there 
rm be nothing sanguine or visionary in the anticipation* that a 
more general and still greater reduction of the land-tax, in all 
those districts to which that blessing may yet be extended, coupled 
with entire freedom to the manufacture and commerce of their 
products, would increase the prosperity of India, and the re¬ 
sources efficiency, and security of its internal government, far 
beyond the grandeur and wealth of its ancient state. 

Bv the change of measures, therefore, thus suggested, instead 
of further additions to the public debt, effectual relief would be 
obtained from present incumbrances; instead of a stationary state 
of society, which must render every addition of debt doubly 
burtheuHome, if not quite insupportable, a state of vigorous and 
advancing prosperity would make even present burthens com¬ 
paratively light; and, instead of subjects, irritated by the arbi¬ 
trary exercise of power, or at best but indifferent to their rulers, 
we should have a flourishing and satisfied population, contributing 
to the strength and permancy of our empire abroad, by the most 
solid of all supports, the iucreastug happiness and wealth of 
attached subjects. 

Of the natives of India I may be permitted to add, that they are 
naturally acute and intelligent; and whatever prejudice may say 
to the contrary, that they possess as much industry as any other 
known people, an industry that never fails to manifest itself, when 
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it is not kept down by the overwhelming pressure of arbitrary 
power. They have many and dhtingnished virtues, with fewer vices 
than the long continued c. jpotisms they have groaned under might 
be admitted to excuse; their patience is exemplary.; and instances 
are numerous of the warmest attachment to those ; mong their 
superiors, who practise the same virtue towards them. Europeans 
of forbearing dispositions, and whose sense of right has induced 
them to be just and patient in their attention to the representations 
and wants of the natives, have experienced tins grateful feeling 
*n nn eminent degree. With an uncommon share of natural good 
sense, they are easily persuaded by sound reasoning. With little 
or no patriotism,' the want of which is the natural consequence of a 
series of despotic and unstable governments, the} have none of 
those predilections for ancient political institutions, which arise 
from a sense f long experienced benefits, mid which, in oilier 
countries, are a bar to reform. If to these considerations of na¬ 
tional character and disposition be added, the subtH^ion with 
which the natives of India have generally received political changes, 
and some of them of very rigorous operation, we shall need no 
other proof to be convinced of the facility with which they might 
be governed, and of the readiness with which they would accede 
to reforms, calculated in reality, and in effect, to promote their 
interests and comforts. There is probably no other known 
country where a government, founded on these just and benevo¬ 
lent principles, could be so easily introduced, or administered with 
such success. Certainly there is none where, from natural advan¬ 
tages and productions, and from the amiable character and useful 
virtues of the people, a more inviting held presents itself, both 
for the exercise of legislative wisdom, and of those finer feeling* 
of the mind, under whose impulse the philanthropist has, in all 
ages, delighted to promote the happiness and prosperity of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Whether, therefore, we confine our views to present polity and 
justice, or extend them to future advantages, it is the condition 
of this interesting but oppressed people that demands our most 
serious attention—a people who, in every general arrangement 
for India, ought to have been first considered, yet have ever 
been most neglected—their interests sacrificed to monopoly and 
ti > enue—and their energies so paralised by arbitrary power, as 
to preclude all rational hope of that civil and moral improvement, 
winch has exited so much pious solicitude in this enlightened 
country. 




Half a century’s duration of the British government in India 
has yet produced no cLnng:*, moral or physical* in their state. 
With the exception of the chief commercial towns, where a greater 
freedom, than in other parts, from arbitrary and vexatious re¬ 
straints, plainly proves what the people may become, they are the 
same indolent race, with the same indifference to external events, 
to which ages of preceding despotism had debased them. But 
there is uo greater error—perhaps no greater presumption— 
than to ascribe factitious effects to the hand of nature. What 
God made after his own image he saw was good; and even 
the punishment of fallen man deprived him not of his natural 
energies, for “ in the sweat of % face shalt thou eat bread/’ 
was denounced to Adam, and intended to characterize the earthly 
existence of his posterity. In submission to this sentence, man 
is no where an indolent creature, but from adventitious causes; 
aud it is by counteraction of the divine commandment to labour, 
that despotism hi all countries, and among all people, produces 
its most extensive mischiefs. Whatever false theorists, misled by 
superficial observation, may urge on the natural character of 
native Indians, I hesitate not—confirmed by long experience - 
to assert, that they are capable of every virtue, and of every ac- 
quirement that adorn the human mind; that what they now 
appear be is not their nature, but what the caprice? and seve¬ 
rities of their rulers have made them; and l lament to add, 
that the habits, which previous despotisms had established, the ' 
British Government has not yet changed. 
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A. 


A BK A K Y --Taxes on spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs* 

Adaulut—Court of Justice. 

Amwanee—Land in charge of an Ameen, where Government re¬ 
ceives its share of the produce in kind. 

Anna—Sixteenth part of a rupee; also a sixteenth part generally. 

Aumildar—Superintendaut of a district, exercising civil, military, 
and financial powers. 

Aurolfih or Amlali—■-Agent, or public officer, the officers of Go* 
vernment collectively. 

Aurung'—Place where goods are manufactured. 

Aynnguda ur Avengancfc^itis—^Principal men or members of a vil¬ 
lage. The establishment maintained for conducting its 
public concerns. 

B. 

Banyans— Merchants, and mercantile agents, of the Banyan cast. 

Benitiipauts —Cotton cloths manufactured at Surat and elsewhere. 

Biggarees— Porters. 

R u zar—M a rket-p la ce . 

C. 

Gandy—— A weight which varies in different parts of India. 

A Surat candy of cotton, of 20 maunds, is equal to 7 84 lb. 

A I'elichery candy of pepper OfOlbs, 

Ganongoe—An officer, whose duty it is lo iegister every thing re~ 
lating to laud leveuues, tenures of land, local customs, <Sdc. 
snd to decide thereon in disputed cases. 
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Chriloes A cotton doth manufactured at Surat and elsewhere. 
Circa* An extent of country, consisting of several chucklas, (4. v. 

Often used to express the Government itself. 

Oircar lauds—-Government lauds, claimed as the Government 
right, or property. 

Chuck ia—A district consisting of several Purgunnas, q. v. 
Curnum—Accountant and general register of a village. 

Cutcbcry Public office, where the revenues are paid, and other 
business regarding them transacted. 

Cuppaas—Uncleaned cotton. 

Cherkah—A machine for cleaning cotton. 


D. 

Dandei s—Boatmen. 

Decoits—Gang robbers. 

Deshaye or Deshov—Headtnau of a district; m officer cone- 
spoutling with Zemindar, q. v. but more aticietu. 

Deshmook—Same as Deshaye. 

Despandeah—Au officer corresponding with Canongoe, q. v. 

Dewaunee Office or jurisdiction ot a Dewan, by which title the 
East India Company are Receivers General in perpetuity 
of the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, under a 
grant from the Great Mogul. 


• F. 

Fanani—A gold coin in Malabar, of which 3-i make one Rupee. 
Fanam - A silver coin, 452 make a Star Pagoda. 

Fusiie The harvest year; and therefore used in India in Revenue 
accounts. The wra commences 5()3 years later than the 
Christian. 


G. V 

Garcc A dry measure at Madras of 300,000 cubic inches. When 
grain is sold by weight, ilb. are allowed to a garee^ 
Grassias—Aucient proprietors of land in Guscerat. 

Gerayat—A man whose duty is to guard crops. 

Goud or Gour—Head man of it village. 
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J[ . el!y Lands—At Madras, lands the assumed right and property 
of Government, and under its immediate management. 

Hi rear rah—A messenger, also employed to procure intelligence. 

J. ' 

JTotishee or Joshee—Astrologer. 

Juminabundy—SetUement of the total revenue of the year. A 
written statement of the same 

Juvabuavees—A writer, clerk. 

K. 

Khettries—The second Hindoo cast. At Surat a class of manu¬ 
facturers of piece-goods go by this name. 

Kulmces—A cast of weavers at Surat. 

l; 

Lac—One hundred thousand. 

Lascars—Indian sailors. 

M. 

Maund—A weight which varies in different parts of India. 

Tim Bengal Buzar maund is 82 lb. * 

The Telichcvy maund of pepper 32 lb. 

A maund of Surat cotton, lb. 

Meerassadar—Hereditary occupant, or proprietor of land. 

Meyer — A species of cloth manufactured at Surat. 

Meetah— A writer or clerk. 

Miuedars - Labourers in the salt works in Bengal, under the Mo- 
lungees, q. v. 

Molungce—Manufacturer of salt. 

Mocaut — Tax on goods, shops, and persons collected in the city 
of Surat. 

Mokuddim — Head man, or cultivator of a village. 

Mowigar— - Surveyor, manager. 

Mootahdar—The holder of a Moolah, i. e, firm or estate. A 
person on whom the Zemindary (q. v.) rights of a Mootah 
are conferred by the Government, under the conditions of 
a perpetual Settlement. 
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fary or Mootabsasry—Relating co a Moolah or Mootahdar. 
Mundil-—Same as Mohuddim, q. v. 

N. 

Nauncaur—Special grants of lark]. 

Neccanees —Name of a cloth manufactured at Surat and else* 
where, • * 

Naat Gore, or Nautatti Kar—Head man, nr cultivator of a village, 
Neerguntee—Distributor of water f< r irrigation. 

Nunja—Wet land, and therefore fit for cultivation of rice, used in 
contradistinction to Punja, q. v. 

P, 

Paddy Lands—Rice lands. 

PesliCar—Chief agent, manager, or assistant. 

Paleary—A watchman. 

Pausbatm—The same as Paleary. 

Peon—An inferior officer employed in revenue, commercial) police, 
and judicial duties, sometimes armed. 

Phoorza—Once the Nabob custom-house at Surat. 

Punja or Poonja—Lands for the culture of dry grains, t, f. grain 
not requiring artificial irrigation. 

Purguimali—A district, consisting of several villages. 

Polygar—Chief of a district, generally a military chieftain. 

Potete—Wat liman. 

Puftiel or Potail—Head man of a village. 

Pntwarcc—• A register, th* same as Shambogue ami Curnum, q. v . 

Pagoda-Star—A coin valued at eight shillings in the Company's 
accounts. 

Accounts at Madras are kept in pagodas, fananis, and 
cash. 

One pagoda, 42 fanams. 

One fanam, 80 cash. 

R. 

Rea—A coin of account, of which 400 go to one rupee. 

Rupee—A coin of different value in different parts of India, 
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Bengal sicca jupee, valued in the Company’s s. J 

accounts.... ...... 2 6 

Ditto, current rupee, ditto, ditto... 2 0 

Bombay rupee, dittos ditto. ................... 2 3 

Accounts in Bengal are kept in current rupees, annas, ami 
pice. , ’ ■ t ■' 

* One current rupee. 16* annas. 

One unu'd ... 12 pice. 

Bombay accounts are kept in rupees, quarters, reas. 

One Bombay rupee, 4 quarters. 

One quarter . 100 reas. 

Ryot—Cultivator, or tenant of land. Peasant, subject. 

S. . 

Saver—1 uland customs. 

Schulwar—A watchman. 

Sbambogue—A village-accountant, so termed in the south of India. 
Sircar, same as circar, q. v. 

Sirdar—Chieftain, captain. 

Sotuntruni—Land free of rent. 

Soubah—Grand division of a country, which is again divided into 
circa rs, cjiuklas, purguunuhs, q. v. and villages. 

Sytang or Sevang—A captain of Lascars, q. v. 

Sornadayem—Rent receivable in money, not in kind. 


T. 

Talook—A district. 

Tindal—An officer over Lascars, but interior to the Syrang. 
Thassildar or Tehsildar—Native collector of revenue under an 
European or Zemindar. 

W. 

Wadeyar—Much the same as Polygar. 

Wuckarias or Bukharias—Cotton cle&ners. 

Z. 

Zemindar—“ Landholder, laud-keeper, <m officer who, under the 
“ Mahonnuedau Government, was charger! with the super- 
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intendency of the lands of a district, financially const- 
u dered, die protection of the cultivators, and the realism. 
“ f i°n of the Government sh^rc of its produce, either in 
“money or kind; out of which he was allowed a com- 
“ mission, amounting to about 10 per cent, and occasionally 
a special grant of the Government's share of the produce 
“ °f *h e laud of a certain number of villages for his sub- 
“ sistence, called Nauncaur. The appointment w as occa. 
1 sioually renewed, and as it was generally continued in 
'* -A® SdBiC person, so tong as he conducted himself to the 
fi satisfaction of the ruling power, and even continued to 
“ his heirs; so in process of time, and through the decay 
“ of that power, arid the confusion which ensued, heredi- 
“ t^ry right (at best prescriptive) was claimed and tacitly 
"■ acknowledged, till at length the Zemindars of Bengal 
u * n particular, from being the mere superintendants of the 
land, have been declared the hereditary proprietors of 
u the soil; and the before fluctuating dues of Government 
“ have, under a permanent settlement, been unalterably 
“ fixed in perpetuity*' 

G/oss . Fifth Report . 

Zillah District- - Division of a country, having reference to per¬ 
sonal jurisdiction. 


' LiUiUgbani and RMviaud. PrinUr-., 
Street Lot.don 
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errata. part i. 


Titrv naraarapU in pane' 49 -beginning mVi the words “ Need I «W»V 
i? misplaced fenrinW- W should have followed in pag« 48, the paragraph 
oonclading wi‘h the words -" Trade would create.” 

Page 80, line 10, from bottom, for “ stands’ read stand. 

88. In note, for “ Furek'n’s” read Jurttu’. 


ERRATA. PART II. 

Page 15, line 7, from the bottom, for “ whole'' read “fornui r 
2 3 ... 3 , . ditto . del thereby." 

28, ... 6, ..... ditto.fbr “ (ibaenmblimosr wad »«* ebtere- 

flbfo ' ' '$ ' y ; ' 


errata. part m. 

l64 , After the tigo.es 15,489,575, the star of reference to the note 

is omitted, „ 

w . Erne 17, from the top, after the fibres *75,403, the star of 
reference to the note is omitted; mid in the note for 
« Appendix <13,” read Appendix 22. N. B. The page 

12 and Appendix 23 of the Fourth Report may be re- 

ierred to Tor the sum next mentioned tinder remark 6, 

ua^e 168. 

173 . iMtliW but on a, for u .£.5,07 6,015” read “ 

174. Second line from top, for “ page vead P a & 16j ' 

, L |^ ne i9 from the top, dele ruled line and audition. 

177. Line 14 from the bottom, for “ page 8” rend page l6i, 
tyo. First line after the word “result" the markf Ot t: erence 
to tils'; note is omitted. 

In note at the bottom of the page, dele * l ide letter 
Cannexed .* 4 _ . ... 

irw In itOte, dele the words “ also the account oj Extraordinary 
Etmds in Appendix 26, Third Report* 

190. In note, for« page 20 " read page 10. 









PART III. 


An ACCOUNT* slewing the Amount of Extraordinary Funds, received into the Treasuries in India, with the Abdication of the same, from the Year 1792-3 

to the Year 1808-9, inclusive. 


App. No, 2. 
Ibid, 


App. No. 8. 
- No. 3. 
Ibid. 


Ibid. 


D r . 

RECEIPTS. 

Money borrowed on loan in India, between 
the years 17924J and 1808-9 ; or increase or 

debt at interest..... 

Money received on bills, deposits,&c. in same 
period; or increase of floating debt. 


Received in supplies from England; 

.Sales of goods and stores .... 

In bullion..... 

For bills of exchange on the Court of Di 
rectors, including those for principal 

and interest of the debt.,*. 

Received on sundry accounts.......... 


£. 


Total Receipts.. 


£. 

App. No. 11. 

7 

7 

~ 30,995,194 

8 

2 

— No. 12. 

— No. 14. 
No*. Id U 16. 
— No. 4. 

8 , , 

2 

31,404,230 

Ibid. 

I bid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


App. No. 17. 


ibid. 


App. No. 18. 

- No. 19. 
— No. 22. 


— No. 23. 


— No. 2 


— No. 25. 

>2,300,424 j 



C r . 


DISBURSEMENTS, 


Excess of political Charges in India. 

Disbursements, principally Commercial, or in 
ply of England: I 

Commercial }:(<*rgm not added to the 

invoices.. 

Advances for 1 bepurchase of investments 
Supply to Caiuu!, \lei amount 
Advances to commanders of 
chartered sl ips, bn account 
of freight ijml ddnurrage . £940,422 


direct sup- 
£». 

2 , 916.279 

26,038,266 

3 , 313,664 


Ditto, on freight, 
ships. 


fcc. 


182,368 


Advances on ftocoiiitcf his Ma¬ 
jesty’s navy. &o. ......... 

Ditto, to the Lover lor of Cey¬ 
lon, on his bills rKm his Ma¬ 
jesty’s govern Ki:jt, ....... 

Ditto for ships b biding for Ids 
Majesty's service . 

Advances open mumy accounts for which 
London is debited*. 


402,069 

318,246 

193,463 


Advances on account Ceylon and the 
Eastern Islands {not included in ter- 

ritonal chat ges) repaid in England.. 

Advances on this account (not included 
in charges) not aimitlcd. 


1,128,780 


913,778 

286,078 



Payment to privafc creditors of Nabob of A root. 

Ditto to private CY ditom of Rajah of Tanjore... 

Loss on remittanqos anri consignments from port to pert 

Losses at the sevurai Presidencies, not included in the 

charges ... .: • .. . :*Y V **;* 

Increase of assets, in si far as it, was produced by the 
application of Indian funds at the three Presidencies 

and Marlbro’- *7 . . *,. 

Increase of dead *tock m India, estimated to have been 
purchased by Indian funds .* . 


Balance to be accounted for.... 
Total disbursements... 


£. 

6,078,015 


34,597,435 


1,661,345 

1,068,953 

6-1,044 

873,403 

461,428 

8,298,666 

200,000 


52,293,289 
16,136 


52,309,424 
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PART III- 


STATEMENT, skewing gone* ally the Causes to which die Altera¬ 
tion of the Balance in India, fwper Appendix No. 2, is presumed 
to be immediate ly attributable. 


increase of Debts. ^*^666 

Increase of Assets. 8,298,666 


Appendix, 
No. U. 
No. I& 
No. 

No. 17. 

No. IB. 

No. 19. 
No- 22. 

No. 3.3* 

No. 26. 


Difference.......*. £> 


Excess of political charged In India..... • 

Commercial charges ne t added to the invoices. 
Advances for supply of England m excess oi 


13 , 60 * 1,528 


receipts,,..... 

Advances on account of Ceylon and the Eastern 
Islands, not included in the Indian charges^ 
Payment to private creditors ot the Na&oo ot 

A root.. 

Ditto, of the Rajah of Tanjorc...- 
Loss on remittances and consignments ao * 

port to port in India.». 

Losses a? the several Presidencies, not included 


in the charges.... .. 

Purchase of dead stock in ludia,. 


6,078,015. 

2.916,279 

276,926 

1,661,346 

1,058.953 

64,044 

873,403 

461,428 

200,000 


£, iu,6so,:m 
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PART III. 

. An ACCOUNT of the Balance of Applies hatwem. Mi* M «■*•*>. **> «- Year f«M to the Year 1809-10 fy&f, cones ponding 
A “ ,ICCU ‘ with the Year 1798-4 to 1850-11 India. 


<§L 


Seasons Out- 
ward. . 
September to 
September; 
from 3 t*» 

1B09-10. 

EXPORTS; 
Goods , Scores, 
and Bullion, In- 
voice Amount. 

X’asona Home¬ 
ward, ; 

September to 
September; 
from IT$5*4 to 
moil. 

Bins of Ex¬ 
change. 

Profit on Es- 

posu. 

Loss on Es* 
porn. 

Total Am Jnnt 
of Snpp: 4s. 

Imports Invoice 
Amount. 

Commercial 
Charges in I ti¬ 
bia, not 
added to the 
Invoices 

Total Imports. 

Imports more 

Imports Ve«». 

Total ..£* 

19,894,639 

£. 

22,982,091 

» 128,220 

3il,874 

13,265,(76 

26,792,304 

3,119,161 

29,011,465 

3,810,636 

17,165,146 


Balance against India brought down . 


I3.5jf.fi/ilj 


Add Passage of Military paid m above 18 years 

’ Political charges in England, ditto.... 

political charges, included in accounts of 

freight and demurrage, ditto.... 

Otiuejs on furlough and retirement, ditto... 
Sundries for the use of the military on voy- 

jige, ditto...... ••••*. 

Amount paid to Government for participa¬ 
tion and for troops. ..• • 

Ditto, for seamen and for hire of ships 

taken up as armed ships-.. 

Rajah's and Nabob’s bonds, with interest 
on sums provisionally adjudicated the 
Creditors Nabob of Arent ... 


1.118,989 

3,4.92,051 

594,090 

1,412,140 

171,400 

600,000 

75,290 

367,879 


Carried up. £21,176,416 


7, m ,906 


imports are calculated at 2*. Orf. per current rupee 
8s. 0(1 per pagoda. 

2y. 3d. per Bombay rupee. 
Bills calculated at the rates at which they were 
drawn. 




H. B. These hitter rates are cwmrlerMj higher than the 
exchange at which the Imports are turned into pounds sterling. 


Brought up.. 


Deduct. Bills of Exchange drawn 
from India in favour of tin 
Company, and payments 
made in India on account 
of England, 1793-1 to 

1810-11. . .. 000,874 

{ionics received of 
Government for 
supplies, &c. to 
March 1, 1811 .... 5,253,990 
1 Di duct for Disburse¬ 
ment* made in Eu¬ 
rope. and not al¬ 
ready charged India 
ii) the account of 
territorial charges, 
o) political freight 
and demurrage. 874,081 

I 4,379,909 

Add, advanced by 
governmental 1811, 
to be repaid by dis¬ 
bursements in India 
ot account of go¬ 
vt rument............... 1,600,000 

- 5,879,909 

Deduct, Sale of ships built in India.. 169,986 
Cost of imports from India, 

received at China,.. . • 4,035,499 

Costs of imports from India, 
received at the Cape of. 

Good Hope... 89,081 

Bills of exchange re-invested 

and sent back to India. 917,000 


Deduct... 

21,176,416 


3,810, <>35 


13,354,511 


East India House , 
March 39. 1813 


• Profit on stores included. 

(Ejrord excepted.) 


(Signed) 


C, CAHTWRJGriT,* 
Adcountau t ,G eneral, 


Balance against India...£ 


13,152.349 


8,024,067 





























































Appendix, No. 2 ?. I© U\e irn Alport tr< m t 
the Amount i/i iDv proceeds of the Sales of Goods and Merchandise of the East India Company in Great Britain, and of their Com 
ei Receipts, Charge^, and Payments in Great Britain, under the several Heads thereof, for Seventeen Years, from 1793-4 to 1 BOB-10 inclusi 


RECEIPTS during the whole Period. 

Year’s Receipts being specified separately in the 
Report, it may suffice here to give the totals. ___ 


Received for new stock............. 

for sales of Company’s goods..*.**• 

for saltpetre to the Board of Ordnance... 

for charges and profit on private trade.............. 

for almshouses at Poplar....... 

of Government for interest..... 

for Loans from the Bank.... 

of Indigo contractors ... .. 

of persons returned from India,..... 

annuity for the proprietor... ... ........ 

of Government for stores and supplies to troops. 

on Chinsureh cause........ 

for bonds issued.. ..... 

for loyalty loan.... 

for duty on tea........ 

for ships sold to Government...... .... 

on account of hemp to he provided for Government 


Totals* 


£. 

2,027,295 
103,353,6*53 
961,941 
2,440,937 
7,515 
629,225 
1,600,000 

73,736 
.70 
5,480,086 
59,143 
7,08 i,800 
1,727,122 
16,519,528 
169,986 
180,000 


Thus far the . payments exceed the receipts, and in a note at the 
fool of the account there is the following 

ADJUSTMENT. 

Cash in Treasury 1 st March, 1793 .. £. 726,826 

Increase of cash in Treasury by addition of the ^ 
tea duties on 1 st March, 1805. .) 

Total amount of Company ’s funds 
DEDUCT 

Received for new stock....... £.2,027,295 

for ioaus from the Bank ........ .. i,600,000 

foj bonds issued. . ... 7,081 ,800 

for duty on tea . .16.519,528 

for ditto iu Treasury 1st March, 1805 . 560,638 

on account ot hemp for Government... 100,009 


14*2,305,784 


1,287,464 


143,693,243 


PAYMENTS at per contra. 



Totals. 


Total receipts exclusive'of capital, stock, and loans 
Signed, 

Thomas Nicholas Witlwer, 

Accountant, 


Thus fur the Appendix carries the account of the proceeds of 
the salts and commercial and other receipts , charges, and 
payments, in Great Britain, for Seventeen years, without strik¬ 
ing the balance , which is . .*. 



,8,518,718 ) 
8,667,136 } 
6,650J 


Paid for customs.... 

for freight and demurrage... . .. 

for goods and stores exported...... 

for India debt........ 

for bills of exchange from India..,£.8,518,718 

China.. 6 

Cape of Good Hope 

for bullion exported........................ 

Bank for loan on bonds... . .. 

for charges general. . .... 

for Indigo contractors . ........ 

for dividends on stock, and interest on annuities and bonds 

for bonds paid off and paid in... 

for buyers of tea returned........ 

for Government half yearly payments. 

on Chinsarah cause ...... 

lor purchase of teas on the continent. 

for seamen for G overnment. . ... 

for almshouses at Poplar .... 

for bonds to Rajah of Tanjore’s creditors 

for purchase of rice... . . 

Government for troops, See. . . 

Ditto payments on loyalty loan.. 

for officers on furlough... 

for captains of ships worn out,. 

for duty on tea.*. 

for bullion exported on account of h-iupJor Qiavenii-ucrd 
to Nabob of ArcoVs creditors... 


£. 

6,239,008 

23,645,283 

28.417,196 

6,307,200 


17,192,504 


8,956 879 
1,400.000 
11,602,500 
o8,5v 0 
12,512,284 
5,373,199 
364 
500,000 
120,665 
489,266 
47.000 
37,135 


ADJUSTMENT. 

Deduct—Paid Bank for loans...£.1,400.000 

Bonds paid off and paid in .5,373,199 

Paid duty on tea.. .. 16,454,358 

Paid for bullion on account of hemp > ^ 243 

for Government...,. ..— 5_ ’_ 


100,000 

I,&35.000 

1,229.090 

.355,190 

16,454,358 

10,960 


145,201,383 


23,307,800 


119,893,583:1 


119,893,583 


Explanatory Note refined to from page 190, and from N. B* 

on the bock of letter D. ^ 

Total payments, exclusiv of rep ayments of loans .. l 19,393-583 

Total receipts , exclusive of capital stock and loan*, end the fmlancc of 
cask in hand in 1753... 114.917* i. i 

Total deficit within the piped ... £, 4,976, krt 

Deduct the difference between the greater balance of cask in hand in 1793 

o?cr fast of lUiO... ... 7 ^ 659 

Teeming for the ertnouvt required to be borrowed us above . £, 4,903,7 $3 




By balance of this account, being (he amount in which the payments 

by the Company ha ve exceeded their riedpts . ..£. *1,249 596 

* The amount of borrowed aid other monies, for whtrii the Company 

is responsible, thus appears to be... ?7 ,949,261 

The amount repaid is »ta\ud at.... *5,307,8- o 

To which v dd amount of the balance due on private trade,- 

The receipts on which during the period > > ^ „ . w ,. ; 4 641,461 

are stated in this A ppeudix at.J * 5 ' ’ 

The payments... 30,000,i:0 

-! * 6 ? , 50 ? < 

This is the sum fcorp.w I, and for which tSie Corpora¬ 
tion is indebted aa this account....i 4,903,763 

Deduct cash in hand 1st March, 1810.. 

And we find the same balance .. <&4o49*d9$ 

■i _« 







































































































